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AREN’T  THEY  BEAUTIFUL  AND  SOFT! 


”I  ALWAYS  Start  my  sales  talk  on  the  best  grade 
of  Cannon  sheet.  We  carry  the  top  brand,  but 
we  also  carry  a  less  expensive  grade  with 
Cannon  on  the  label.  And  Cannon  at  any  price 
is  the  best  buy  for  the  money.  So  I  show  the 
label  first  and  watch  her  brighten  at  that  name. 

"Then’s  my  cue  for  saying  that  Cannon 
sheets  are  just  as  fine  as  Cannon  towels  . . .  that 
we  had  a  display  in  the  store  here  recendy 
showing  Cannon  sheets  that  had  been  laundered 
more  than  a  hundred  times  (the  equivalent  of 
four  years  of  laundry  life)  and  they  were  actu¬ 
ally  stronger  than  new  sheets.  The  sturdy  little 
threads  just  got  closer  and  closer  together  and 
the  fabric  grew  firmer  instead  of  weaker. 

"But  I’m  really  never  very  technical!  I  play 
up  the  points  that  a  woman  understands.  The 
sewing  of  the  hems,  for  instance,  with  special 
thread  so  they  won’t  rip.  Cannon  straight,  deep, 
even  hems  make  such  a  nice  ’tailored’  bed!  And 
then  the  tape- selvage.  I  snap  an  edge  of  sheet 
between  my  fingers  to  show  the  strength  and 
resiliency  of  that  selvage. 

"And  I  always  call  attention  to  the  finish  of 
these  sheets.  It’s  a  natural  beauty  because 
Cannon  cotton  is  so  fine  and  smooth  and  lus¬ 
trous.  Women  want  to  know  that  their  sheets 
will  wash  up  like  new,  not  wash  out  like  old.” 


The  girl  with  the  top 
sales-record  on  sheets.  You’d 


i  like  to  have  about  six  of  HER! 


NOW,  MAN  TO  MAN  .  .  . 

Cannon  sheets  are  in  a  profit-class 
by  themselves.  They  move  fast  and 
in  volume,  and  there’s  no  vanish¬ 
ing  point  to  your  profits  in  any  of 
the  several  grades.  With  Cannon, 
you  get  set  on  your  mark-up,  and 
go !  ...  no  other  store  in  your  town 
can  under-cut  you  on  that  label. 
Expect  from  the  sheets  the  same 
success  you've  had  from  Cannon 
towels.  Grade  for  grade, you  can’t 
buy  a  better  brand.  Cannon  Mills, 
Inc.,  70  Worth  Street,  New  York. 
World’s  largest  producers  of  sheets 
and  towels. 


CANNON  SHEETS 
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EDITORIALS 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Let  Us  Heed  the  Warning  ISow 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1933,  forty-three 
states  will  hold  regular  sessions  of  their  legislatures. 

Economic  conditions  will  compel  these  states  to 
weigh  well  their  fiscal  problems. 

If  we  had  any  assurance  that  retrenchment  in  the 
cost  of  state  and  local  government  would  result  and 
unreasonable  and  unnecessary  taxes  eliminated 
through  these  deliberations,  then  they  would  be 
eagerly  anticipated  by  taxpayers  throughout  the 
land. 

Using  recent  experiences  as  a  guide,  however,  it 
seems  apparent  that  sound,  effective,  practical  re¬ 
trenchment  of  governmental  expense  runs  diametric- 
allv  opposite  to  the  interests  of  politics  and  to  the 
whims  and  desires  of  politicians.  The  prevalent 
method  of  meeting  public  fiscal  problems  seems  to  be 
— not  through  the  elimination  of  wasteful  practices 
and  the  abolishment  of  extravagant  spending,  but 
rather  through  the  collection  of  additional  revenue 
from  an  already  over-burdened  tax-paying  public. 

*  •  «  •  • 

Almost  a  half  year  in  advance,  we  are  now  sound¬ 
ing  the  warning — general  retail  sales  tax  measures 
will  be  proposed  and  considered  in  a  majority  of  the 
forty-three  states,  whose  legislatures  meet  during  the 
early  months  of  1933. 

These  general  retail  sales  tax  measures  will  not 
supplant  the  various  heavy  taxes  now  being  collected, 
but  will  be  superimposed  as  an  added  burden  upon 
the  mercantile  and  consuming  groups  of  our  country. 
It  is  true  that  the  additional  revenue  which  they  will 
provide  may  permit  states  to  balance  their  budgets, 
but  this  will  be  accomplished  in  a  most  unbusiness¬ 
like  and  dangerous  manner.  It  will  mean  that  gov¬ 
ernment  extravagances  and  waste  will  continue  un¬ 
checked  and  unbridled,  while  taxpayers  struggle 
under  increased  financial  burdens. 


The  time  is  at  hand  when  merchants  in  our  various 
states  must  give  thought  to  these  impending  threats 
of  retail  sales  tax  measures.  Unless  they  do  so  now. 


they  will  one  day  find  themselves  confronted  with 
bills  in  their  legislatures  levying  additional  heavy  tax 
burdens  on  them  and  on  their  customers.  These 
measures  originate  suddenly,  and  gather  momentum 
and  support  quickly  from  interests  which  expect  to 
benefit  from  their  enactment. 


Unsound  tax  legislation  can  be  defeated,  but  it 
takes  organized,  intelligent  and  well  directed  effort 
to  do  so.  Your  National  Association  for  the  past 
two  years,  through  its  Committee  on  Taxation  Infor¬ 
mation,  has  rendered  effective  aid  to  the  merchants 
in  many  states  where  such  measures  were  imminent. 
Your  National  Association  wiU  continue  to  render 
this  service  during  the  months  to  come,  as  far  as 
staff  facilities  and  limited  funds  permit  it  to  do  so. 
It  will  supply  members  with  information,  statistics 
and  facts  which,  in  the  hands  of  your  spokesmen, 
can  be  adapted  and  used  effectively  in  presenting 
your  case  before  state  legislatures. 

However,  with  forty-three  state  legislatures  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  not  far  off  future,  because  of  budget  limi¬ 
tations,  your  Association  cannot  send  staff  representa¬ 
tives  into  these  states  to  organize  and  direct  the 
efforts  of  merchants,  unless  the  merchants  of  such 
states  desire  it  and  are  willing  to  bear  their  share  of 
the  cost. 


It  is  not  too  early  for  merchants  located  in  states, 
the  legislatures  of  which  will  meet  during  the  coming 
winter  months,  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  this  matter. 
Consider  well  the  fiscal  condition  of  your  state  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  inquire  regarding  the  tax  programs 
which  your  legislators  may  be  planning.  K  a  general 
retail  sales  tax  bill  seems  probable,  now  is  the  time 
to  muster  up  opposition.  If  you  are  not  prepared, 
lose  no  time  in  getting  the  organizations  in  your 
state  to  act.  Contact  with  your  Press  and  consumer 
groups,  setting  forth  clearly  the  dangers  and  bur¬ 
dens  of  sales  tax  measures.  You  will  find  both  im¬ 
portant  allies.  Call  on  your  National  Association  for 
help;  tell  us  what  the  outlook  is,  so  that  we  can 
plan  well  in  advance  to  aid  you. 
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Your  National  Association  is  now  issuing  the  warn¬ 
ing.  Do  not  wait  until  the  dangers  of  a  drastic  sales 
tax  measure  lurk  around  the  corner. 

Let  us  heed  the  warning  now. 

Let  us  he  prepared. 

The  Manufacturer  s  Excise  Tax  on  Furs 

From  the  very  time  of  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Revenue  Act  of  1932,  your  Association  has  pointed 
out  that  Congress  imposed  excise  taxes  on  certain 
commodities,  upon  the  manufacturers,  producers,  or 
importers  of  these  goods,  and  not  directly  upon  re¬ 
tailers  or  consumers. 

As  practical  business  men,  however,  retailers  real¬ 
ize  that  manufacturers  cannot,  in  all  cases,  absorb 
these  taxes,  but  must  necessarily  pass  them  along. 
From  the  outset,  this  has  been  our  attitude  towards 
the  excise  tax  which  Congress  has  levied  on  the  fur 
industry  of  our  Country.  This  willingness  on  the 
part  of  retailers  to  share  the  tax  burdens  of  fur  manu¬ 
facturers,  however,  does  not  mean  that  retailers  will 
do  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  long  established  trade 
practices. 

Retailers  are  vigorously  opposed  to  the  recently 
adopted  policy  of  fur  manufacturing  groups  in  their 
attempts  to  sell  net  and  to  bill  the  amount  of  the  tax 
as  a  separate  item  on  the  invoice,  or  on  a  separate 
invoice.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  tax  should  be  re¬ 
garded  by  the  manufacturer  as  an  item  of  expense 
just  as  other  operating  costs  are,  such  as  rent,  wages, 
insurance,  advertising,  etc.,  and  be  included  in  the 
unit  price  of  his  merchandise.  Upon  this  basis  re¬ 
tailers  will  cooperate  with  fur  manufacturers  in  {tid¬ 
ing  them  with  their  tax  problems.  Retailers  will  not 
cooperate  in  the  manner  which  certain  fur  manu¬ 
facturers  now  seek  to  dictate. 


We  are  informed  daily  that  there  is  no  shortage 
of  fur  manufacturers  who  welcome  the  cooperation 
of  retailers,  and  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  sell 
their  goods  in  accordance  with  well  established 
trade  practices,  and  to  include  the  tax  in  the  unit 
price  of  the  merchandise  sold.  If  every  retailer  in¬ 
sists  on  buying  fur  and  fur  trimmed  garments  on  this 
basis,  the  arbitrary  opposition  of  some  fur  manu¬ 
facturers  will  soon  yield. 

Remember,  in  all  your  negotiations  with  manufac¬ 
turers — these  excise  taxes  have  not  been  levied  on 
you  or  your  customers  by  Congress.  They  have  been 
imposed  specifically  upon  the  manufacturer.  Co¬ 
operate  with  him,  if  you  feel  conditions  justify  it. 
But  do  not  accept  his  tax  burdens  in  a  way  that  will 
jeopardize  your  interests  and  those  of  the  consuming 
public. 


Silk  W eighting-^-Our  Recommendations 

Within  recent  weeks,  all  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Resolutions, 
adopted  by  the  Silk  Industry  on  the  subject  of  silk 
weighting,  and  approved  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  under  date  of  June  18th. 

A  Committee  of  your  Association,  bearing  in  mind 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  practical  merchandis¬ 
ing  today,  has  studied  these  Resolutions  carefully. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  goods  contain¬ 
ing  silk,  or  silk  and  other  fiber  or  fibers,  shall  not 
be  designated  “pure  dye”  if  they  contain  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  state  any  metallic  weighting,  but  may  contain 
finishing  materials  to  make  the  goods  merchantable 
in  any  amount  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  finished 
weight.  Dyed  goods  requiring  the  use  of  metallic  or 
organic  compounds  in  processing,  shall  be  sold  un¬ 
der  descriptive  terms  based  on  the  process  used. 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  goods  containing  not  more 
than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  metallic  tin  weighting, 
with  an  allowance  of  ten  per  cent  of  finished  weight 
for  soluble  finishing  materials,  such  goods  should  be 
described  as  “Twenty-five  Per  Cent  Weighted.” 
Goods  containing  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
metallic  tin  weighting,  should  be  described  as  “Fifty 
Per  Cent  Weighted”;  not  more  than  75  per  cent  as 
“Seventy-five  Per  Cent  Weighted”;  and  over  75  per 
cent,  as  “More  than  Seventy-five  Per  Cent  Weighted.” 
Wherever  lead  weighting  is  used,  the  finished  goods 
should  be  so  described. 

These  recommendations  of  your  Committee  have 
been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  your 
National  Association  and  transmitted  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  We  believe 
that  these  changes  in  the  Resolutions  already  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  will  meet  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  retailer  and  consumer  groups 
which  are  interested  in  this  matter. 

Your  Association  has  requested  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  hold  another  Trade  Practice  Confer¬ 
ence  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  rules  already 
adopted  by  the  Commission,  in  keeping  with  the 
recommendations  of  your  Association,  and  thus  meet 
the  needs  of  retailers  and  consumers  generally. 

Congress  Probes  Government  Competition 
With  Private  Trade 

Under  our  bureaucratic  form  of  government,  vari¬ 
ous  industries  and  crafts  of  our  Country  are  con¬ 
fronted  today  with  unfair  governmental  business 
activities  with  which  they  are  unable  to  compete. 
Current  economic  conditions  have  focused  the  atten- 
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lion  of  private  business  on  these  governmental  enter- 
priB«-s,  and  has  caused  a  wave  of  protest  to  arise  in 
opposition  to  government  participation  in  industrial 
and  commercial  pursuits. 

For  some  time  past,  we  have  been  receiving  com¬ 
plaints  from  members  located  within  the  trading 
areas  of  Army  Posts  and  Naval  Stations.  We  have  been 
informed  that  Commissary  Stores  have  long  since 
ceased  to  confine  the  sale  of  their  goods  to  the  en¬ 
listed  personnel  of  our  Army  and  Navy.  Like  good 
merchants,  the  Commissary  Stores  have  endeavored 
to  increase  their  volume  by  selling  their  wares  to  all 
who  seek  to  purchase  them.  In  doing  so,  they  do 
not  seem  to  realize  that  many  of  their  operating  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  country 

This  practice  is  obviously  unfair  to  the  tax-paying 
merchants  of  these  communities,  who  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  investment  in  retail  enterprises,  because 
these  Commissary  Stores  are  conducted  along  lines 
which  make  legitimate  competition  impossible. 


Congress  has  appointed  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  investigate  the  activities  of 
Army  and  Navy  Commissary  Stores,  as  weU  as  other 
forms  of  Government  competition  with  private  busi¬ 
ness.  This  Committee  will  hold  hearings  during  the 
next  few  months  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
From  what  we  are  told,  there  will  be  no  scarcity  of 
evidence  presented  against  our  Government  protest¬ 
ing  its  continuance  of  unfair  competition  in  the  field 
of  private  business  pursuits. 

The  hearings  of  this  Committee  opened  in  Kansas 
City  on  July  18th.  A  list  of  places  where  subsequent 
hearings  will  be  held  will  shortly  be  made  public. 


Now  is  the  time  for  merchants  who  have  long  felt 
the  effects  of  this  form  of  competition  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  retail  field  to  voice  their  opposition. 

If  the  problem  is  extremely  acute  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  the  aid  of  your  Chamber  of  Commerce  or 
Retail  Merchants'  Association  should  be  enlisted 
immediately. 

All  w’ritten  protests  and  inquiries  regarding  future 
hearings  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Shannon,  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  seems  to  us  that  merchants  who  have  suffered 
from  this  form  of  competition  now  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  make  their  views  known. 
Your  National  Association  has  already  voiced  its 
protest.  You  can  supplement  its  efforts  most  effec¬ 
tively,  because  you  are  the  direct  losers  from  these 


practices  and  you  are  best  informed  as  to  the  detail 
of  such  operations  in  your  community. 

Forecasting  Basic  Style  Trends 

Season  after  season,  the  industries  of  our  country 
produce  numbers  of  style  lines  which  fail  to  find 
consumer  acceptance.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  field  of  wearing  apparel  and  related  accessories- 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  annual  loss 
sustained  by  manufacturers  and  retailers  because  of 
this  condition,  which  is  the  result  of  hit  or  miss 
methods  of  gauging  consumer  demand. 

The  execution  of  an  intelligent  program  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  advance  and  to  coordinate  basic  style  trends, 
would  be  mutually  advantageous  to  manufacturer, 
retailer  and  consumer  alike.  Such  a  program  would 
result  in  preventing  production  of  large  quantities 
of  merchandise  which  are  out  of  harmony  with 
basic  trends,  and  which  are  sold  daily  by  retailers 
at  a  sacrifice  of  profit,  and  confusion  to  the  buying 
public. 

It  should  result  in  the  production  of  a  wider 
variety  of  merchandise,  correctly  keyed  to  basic 
trends,  instead  of  resulting  from  manufacturers* 
hunches,  and  manufacturers'  high  pressure  promo¬ 
tions. 

It  should  greatly  increase  retail  sales,  because  it 
would  be  responsive  to  mass  consumer  demand  in¬ 
stead  of  out  of  harmony  with  it. 

It  should  reduce  heavy  markdown  costs,  not  only 
because  merchandise  would  more  correctly  repre¬ 
sent  consumer  needs  and  wants,  but  also  because 
there  would  be  removed  from  the  market  quantities 
of  merchandise  which  can  be  unloaded  on  the  con¬ 
suming  public  only  at  prices  and  through  methods 
demoralizing  to  the  whole  market. 

It  would  stimulate  desire  on  the  part  of  the  buying 
public  for  quality  merchandise. 

It  would  promote  ensemble  selling,  because  it 
would  be  based  on  coordination  of  correctness  of 
design,  color  combination,  silhouette,  as  well  as 
quality  material  and  workmanship. 


Your  Association  has  long  recognized  the  need  for 
determining  as  far  as  possible  in  advance  the  funda¬ 
mental  basic  trends  of  apparel  and  accessory  lines, 
and  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  members 
from  this  information. 

We  are  now  setting  out  to  see  what  can  he  accom¬ 
plished.  As  a  step  in  this  direction,  a  Committee 
has  been  appointed,  which  will  coordinate  the  work 
of  a  number  of  sub-committees,  which  have 
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been  appointed,  to  study  and  report  fundamental 
basic  trends  in  particular  fields. 

Sub*committee8  have  been  appointed  to  study  these 
trends  in  coats  and  suits;  dresses;  millinery;  sports* 
wear;  furs;  shoes;  bags,  jewelry  and  leather  goods; 
neckwear  and  handkerchiefs;  gloves  and  hosiery; 
and  piece  goods. 

The  personnel  of  these  committees  is  composed  of 
store  buyers  and  market  representatives,  so  that  both 
the  store  and  the  market  point  of  view  may  be  util* 
ized  to  best  advantage. 

These  committees  are  already  at  work,  and  it  is 
our  hope  that  in  the  very  near  future  members  may 
begin  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  efforts. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  services  of  the  Association, 
this  work  is  being  conducted  for  its  members.  We 
shall  welcome  your  comments  and  suggestions  as  to 
how  it  can  be  most  helpful  to  you. 


avalanche  of  legislative  measures  affecting  their  in* 
terests,  and  those  of  the  consumers  whom  they  serve. 
Many  of  these  measures  can  now  be  anticipated  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Hence,  the  time  is 
opportune  for  their  deliberation  and  for  the  formu* 
lation  of  plans  as  to  how  they  can  best  be  coped 
with  when  they  come  up  for  action. 

Able  leadership,  backed  up  with  organized,  intelli¬ 
gent  thinking,  will  go  a  long  way  in  solving  our 
problems  today. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  inaugurating  and  organ¬ 
izing  these  state-wide  meetings,  because  the  fall  and 
winter  season  will  soon  be  upon  us. 

We  recommend  wholeheartedly  to  our  member¬ 
ship  President  O'Connell’s  suggestion  for  state  group 
meetings.  The  holding  of  them  may  save  you  much 
annoyance,  inconvenience,  confusion  and  expense  at 
a  later  date. 


President  O’Connell  Suggests 
State  Group  Meetings 

In  discussing  current  problems  confronting  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Craft  a  few  days  ago  with  your  President, 
be  advanced  the  suggestion  that  much  good  would 
come  if  merchants  would  hold  state  group  meetings 
for  consideration  of  important,  timely  problems. 

We  agree  with  President  O’Connell. 

Solutions  to  many  of  the  economic  and  legislative 
problems  of  1932  can  best  be  arrived  at  only  through 
concerted  action.  The  merchant,  who  endeavors  to 
solve  these  problems  without  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  his  fellow  merchants,  is  not  going  to  make  much 
progress  in  doing  so.  The  old  adage  “Two  heads  are 
better  than  one”  was  never  more  true  than  it  is  today. 

•  •  •  «  • 

Certainly  there  would  he  no  dearth  of  subjects  and 
problems  which  might  well  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
constructive  program  for  these  group  meetings.  Such 
conferences  might  well  consider  the  present  status 
of  local  industrial  and  commercial  conditions,  and 
steps  which  might  be  taken  to  speed  up  normal  re¬ 
covery.  Your  state  unemployment  problems,  federal 
and  state  taxation,  newspaper  advertising  rates,  ex¬ 
pense  reduction,  the  Quality  Merchandise  Movement, 
store  hours,  rental  problems,  insurance  matters,  cus- 
somers’  returns,  cooperative  delivery  methods,  etc., 
are  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  which  present  them¬ 
selves  to  our  mind,  which  might  weU  be  discussed 
with  profit  by  such  groups  of  merchants. 

If  only  from  the  legislative  point  of  view,  these 
meetings  should  produce  results.  With  forty-three 
state  legislatures  meeting  during  the  coming  winter 
months,  merchants  are  bound  to  be  faced  with  an 


Credit  Information  Important  Today 

There  never  was  a  time  when  merchants  needed 
more  accurate  and  authentic  information  regarding 
the  character  and  ability  to  pay  of  their  credit  cus¬ 
tomers  than  they  do  today.  Economic  conditions  not 
only  make  this  desirable,  but  even  necessary. 

No  doubt  this  fact  has  prompted  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Credit  Association  to  sponsor  a  movement  to  be 
known  as  The  National  Consumer  Reporting  Service. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  this  proposed  credit 
service  will  cover  every  field  of  credit  where  goods 
are  sold  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Credit  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  available  not  only  to  retailers,  but  to 
manufacturers  selling  direct,  to  mail-order  houses, 
to  finance  companies,  to  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions,  to  public  utility  companies,  and  in  fact  to  all 
types  of  organizations  doing  business  at  retail  with 
credit-seeking  customers. 

Without  doubt,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
retail  merchant  to  know  to  what  extent  a  credit  cus¬ 
tomer  is  committed  to  other  types  of  distributing 
agencies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
maintain  that  many  of  these  distributing  agencies 
are  in  direct  competition  with  retail  stores,  which 
in  the  final  analysis  would  be  called  upon  to  supply 
the  bulk  of  the  necessary  credit  information  on  cus¬ 
tomers  in  their  trading  areas. 

The  proposed  plan  of  the  National  Retail  Credit 
Association  will  require  an  efficient  organization 
with  nation-wide  facilities  if  it  is  to  function  as  its 
sponsors  anticipate. 

At  the  present  time  your  National  Association  is 
endeavoring  to  secure  facts  concerning  this  nation¬ 
wide  credit  reporting  movement.  In  the  meantime, 
we  suggest  that  members  study  this  plan  carefully. 
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diacuss  it  with  representatives  of  their  local  credit 
bureaus  and  other  merchants,  and  then  let  us  have 
their  reactions.  They  will  he  helpful  to  us  in  formu¬ 
lating  a  policy  based  on  the  hest  interests  of 
members. 

Read  Carefully  and  Send  Us 
Your  Comments 

Recognizing  that  the  successful  conduct  of  business 
is  based  upon  mutually  satisfactory  relationships 
between  buyers  and  sellers,  and  that  unfair  business 
methods  result  in  friction  and  waste,  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers*  Division  of  your  Association,  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  Merchants’  Ladies  Garment 
Association  and  the  Industrial  Council  of  Cloak, 
Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  has  prepared  a 
Code  of  Standards  of  Business  Practice,  which  should 
obtain  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  coats.  These 
Standards  of  Practice  are  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  adopted  for  the  entire  ready-to-wear  industry. 

They  have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  your  Merchandise  Managers’  Division,  and 
will  shortly  be  reviewed  by  the  Trade  Relations 
Committee  of  your  Association,  prior  to  their  sub¬ 
mission  to  your  Board  of  Directors. 

We  are  printing  these  Standards  in  their  entirety 
in  these  Editorial  Columns,  so  that  members  may 
become  familiar  with  them  and  have  an  opportunity 
of  commenting  upon  them  before  their  formal  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  Association. 

We  know  that  your  Trade  Relations  Committee 
and  your  Board  of  Directors  will  welcome  your 
views,  and  will  weigh  well  your  comments  in  their 
deliberations. 

These  Standards  of  Business  Practice  are  as 
follows : 

Terms  of  Contract 

1.  Full  details  or  adequate  identification  of  kind  of 
material,  size,  color,  quantity,  quality,  delivery 
arrangements  and  terms  of  sale,  shall  set  forth 
in  a  written  order  and  shall  be  strictly  adhered 
to  in  the  execution  of  the  order. 

Return  of  Merchandise 

2.  Return  of  merchandise,  ordered  in  good  faith  and 
delivered  within  the  time  agreed  upon  and  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  specifications  of  an  order,  is  an 
unfair  trade  practice. 

3.  Placing  excess  orders  for  merchandise  with  the 
intention  of  returning  such  excess  as  soon  as  a 
complete  stock  is  received,  is  an  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tice. 

3a.  Goods  should  be  inspected  promptly  and  if  visible 
defects  appear,  the  merchandise  should  be  returned 
immediately.  If  latent  defects  develop  during  a 
reasonable  period  thereafter,  that  is,  if  goods  are 


not  in  accordance  with  reasonable  expectancy,  an 
equitable  adjustment  should  be  made. 

4.  Negligence  or  carelessness  on  part  of  buyer  in 
repacking  merchandise  for  return  subjecting  it  to 
probable  damage  in  transit,  is  an  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tice. 

Delivery  Practices 

5.  Delivering  merchandise  in  quantities  in  excess  of 
that  actually  ordered  and  for  which  the  buyer  has 
contracted  to  pay  or  sending  unordered  merchan¬ 
dise,  either  to  regular  or  prospective  customers, 
are  unfair  trade  practices. 

6.  Failure  to  deliver  merchandise  at  appointed  time 
and  promising  delivery  dates  which  it  is  certain 
cannot  be  lived  up  to,  and  attempts  by  buyers  to 
exact  delivery  promises  whose  fulfillment  cannot 
reasonably  l)e  expected,  constitute  unfair  trade 
practices. 

7.  Delivering  merchandise  which  is  inferior  to  or 
which  differs  from  the  samples  approved,  is  an 
unfair  trade  practice. 

Discounting  Terms  and  Invoicing 

8.  Taking  or  attempting  to  take,  without  the  approval 
of  the  seller,  cash  discounts  after  the  discount 
period  has  expired,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Misre  presentation 

9.  Misrepresentation  of  merchandise  on  the  part  of 
all  parties,  in  respect  to  style,  color,  size  substance, 
design  or  quality,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

10.  The  use  of  false,  deceptive,  untrue  or  misleading 
statements,  by  way  of  advertising  or  otherwise, 
concerning  the  nature  and  character  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  on  the  part  of  any  or  all  parties  concerned, 
is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

11.  Attempts  by  buyer  to  obtain  price  or  other  con¬ 
cessions  by  making  false  statements  as  to  terms 
received  by  his  concern  or  competing  concerns  from 
other  sources  of  supply,  or  attempts  by  seller  to 
obtain  orders  by  making  false  statements  as  to 
terms  of  his  competitors,  and  promises  by  buyers 
of  future  patronage,  merely  to  elicit  concessions, 
are  unfair  trade  practices. 

Commercial  Bribery 

12.  Commercial  bribery  in  any  form  is  condemned  as 
an  immoral  and  unfair  trade  practice. 

13.  The  giving,  soliciting,  or  receiving  of  gratuities, 
gifts  or  entertainment  as  a  means  of  influencing 
the  placement  of  orders,  or  demands  made  by  buy¬ 
ers  for  subsidies  for  advertising,  are  unfair  trade 
practices. 

Arbitration 

14.  The  use  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  com¬ 
mercial  disputes  between  buyers  and  sellers,  is 
recognizefl  as  an  economical  and  effective  method 
of  adjusting  business  controversies. 

There  perhaps  is  no  field  of  industry  which  has 

more  need  for  such  a  Code  of  Standards  than  the 

ready-to-wear  industry.  For  years  abuses  have  ex- 
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isted  on  the  part  of  both  buyer  and  seller.  If  the 
adoption  and  observance  of  these  Standards  by  both 
retailers  and  manufacturers  will  remedy  these  abuses, 
or  reduce  them  to  a  minimum,  then  progress  surely 
will  have  been  made. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  trade  relations 
movement  in  the  ready-to-wear  field,  we  urge  you  to 
conunent  frankly  on  these  proposed  Standards.  In¬ 
vite  the  reactions  of  your  merchandise  executives 
and  buyers.  They  are  the  ones  who  will  be  primarily 
responsible  for  their  enforcement,  in  the  event  of 
their  formal  adoption. 

Then  and  Now 

The  following  paragraphs  appeared  in  Harper's 
Weekly  of  Saturday,  October  10,  1857: 

“It  is  a  gloomy  moment  in  history.  Not 
for  many  years — not  in  the  lifetime  of  most 
men  who  read  this  paper — has  there  been 
so  much  grave  and  deep  apprehension; 
never  has  the  future  seemed  so  incalculable 
as  at  this  time.  In  our  own  country  there  is 
a  universal  commercial  prostration  and 
panic,  and  thousands  of  our  poorest  fellow- 
citizens  are  turned  out  against  the  approach¬ 
ing  winter  without  employment,  and  with¬ 
out  the  prospect  of  it.  In  France  the  politi¬ 
cal  caldron  seethes  and  bubbles  with  un¬ 
certainty;  Russia  hangs  as  usual,  like  a 
cloud,  dark  and  silent  upon  the  horizon 
of  Europe;  while  all  the  energies,  resources, 
and  influences  of  the  British  Empire  are 
sorely  tried,  and  are  yet  to  be  tried  more 
sorely,  in  coping  with  the  vast  and  deadly 
Indian  insurrection,  and  with  its  disturbed 
relations  in  China. 

“It  is  a  solemn  moment,  and  no  man  can 
feel  an  indifference — which,  happily,  no 
man  pretends  to  feel — in  the  issue  of  events. 

“Of  our  own  troubles,  no  man  can  see 
the  end.  They  are,  fortunately,  as  yet  mainly 
commercial;  and  if  we  are  only  to  lose 


money,  and  by  painful  poverty  to  be  taught 
wisdom — the  wisdom  of  honor,  of  faith,  of 
sympathy,  and  of  charity — ^no  man  need 
seriously  to  despair.” 

How  strikingly  similar  is  the  economic  situation 
of  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  with  conditions  as 
they  confront  us  today.  Commercial  prostration,  un¬ 
employment,  apprehension,  and  future  uncertainty, 
were  prevalent  then  as  now. 

But  the  writer  of  that  day  sagely  comments  if  we 
are  “to  be  taught  wisdom — the  wisdom  of  honor,  of 
faith,  of  sympathy,  and  of  charity — no  man  need 
seriously  to  despair.” 

Today  in  1932  “no  man  need  seriously  to  despair,” 
because  the  lessons  which  this  period  has  taught 
our  people  are  most  certain  to  bring  about  a  more 
stable  era  in  the  economic  history  of  our  Country. 

It  should  instill  confidence  in  us  to  know  that  in 
slightly  over  a  century  and  a  half  our  Country  has 
undergone  fifteen  major  depressions — each  followed 
by  an  era  of  prosperity.  We  have  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  present  period  of  economic  disorder 
will  not  be  followed  by  a  period  of  sound,  rational 
recovery. 

The  solution  of  our  problems  today  calls  for  con¬ 
fidence  and  courage.  Confidence  in  ourselves,  in  our 
institutions,  and  in  the  future — and  courage  to  face 
our  problems  frankly  and  squarely  without  evading 
or  minimizing  them. 

Confidence  and  courage  are  needed  in  1932  as  in 
1857.  Confidence  and  courage  won  then;  confidence 
and  courage  will  win  now. 
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Talking  Over  Store  Problems 

Because  of  the  numerous  requests  for  additional  copies  of  the  letter  sent  by 
President  O’Connell  to  Members  of  Record  of  the  Association,  for  distribution 
to  store  executives,  this  message  is  being  reproduced  in  full.  All  readers  of 
The  Bulletin  will  find  its  Tvise  counsel  of  benefit  in  approaching  the  task  of 
planning  their  Fall  work. 

Excerpts  from  some  of  the  responses  sent  to  Mr.  O’Connell  are  also  presented. 
These  letters  contain  practical,  constructive  suggestions  and  are  of  added  interest 
since  they  show  what  leading  retailers  from  all  sections  of  the  country  are  thinking, 
during  this  readjustment  period. — The  Editor. 


AS  President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  I  would  like  to  visit  each  of  our 
members  personally  and  to  talk  over  our  common 
problems,  with  the  end  of  finding  the  best  solutions. 
Since  a  personal  visit  is  impossible,  perhaps  the  next 
best  plan  is  to  write  you  the  things  I  am  thinking,  in 
the  hope  that  you  in  turn  will  find  time  to  give  me 
the  benefit  of  your  own  ideas.  Your  views  will  be 
studied,  together  with  those  of  other  members,  and  the 
final  consensus  should  bring  forth  some  of  the  answers 
for  which  we  all  are  seeking. 

Obviously  our  biggest  job  is  to  restore  confidence 
among  our  customers  and  among  ourselves.  We  must 
bring  back  the  faith  of  the  public  in  the  merchandise 
we  offer,  in  the  stability  of  prices  and  in  the  propos¬ 
ition  of  buying  instead  of  hoarding.  We  as  merchants 
are  closer  to  the  public  than  almost  any  other  group, 
and  we,  by  our  merchandising  policies,  can  influence 
to  a  large  extent  the  feelings  and  buying  of  the  public. 

Unfortunately,  the  action  of  many  retail  merchants 
has  been  such  as  to  shake  consumer  confidence.  The 
merchants  themselves  were  frightened  and  they  showed 
it  by  the  methods  to  which  they  resorted.  Slashing 
of  prices  below  cost  upset  confidence  in  all  prices; 
offering  inferior  merchandise  threw  a  cloud  of  doubt 
over  all  merchandise;  advertising  and  selling  only  on 
price,  distracted  attention  from  the  essential  point — 
real  value — and  speeded  the  public  on  its  stampede  of 
bargain  hunting. 

Our  job  is  to  check  these  influences  and  focus  public 
attention  on  the  things  that  will  make  for  stability  and 
security.  Our  best  ally  in  building  up  such  confidence 
is  Quality  and  Value,  because  quality  merchandise  gives 
the  consumer  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  benefit. 
Every  piece  of  quality  merchandise  we  sell  helps  to 
restore  faith  on  the  part  of  the  customer  and  the 
desire  to  buy  more.  If  all  the  members  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  sell  only  good  quality  merchandise  at  reas¬ 
onable  prices  in  their  stores,  it  will  take  only  a  short 
while  to  restore  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  public; 
it  will  help  to  stabilize  prices  by  checking  the  tendency 
to  lower  prices  by  making  cheaper  and  poorer  mer¬ 
chandise  ;  it  will  eliminate  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
the  sweat-shops  on  public  buying  power  and  will  help 
reestablish  the  business  of  retail  merchandising  on  a 
sound,  profit-making  basis. 


Quality  merchandise  is  not  necessarily  high  priced 
merchandise.  Even  5  cents  to  $1.00  stores  have  quality 
goods.  If  the  product  is  well  made,  of  good  material 
and  good  fashion  and  design,  and  it  serves  the  con¬ 
sumer  well — that  is  what  we  mean  by  quality.  The 
greatest  price  reductions  have  been  made  in  quality 
merchandise,  so  that  quality  is  by  far  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  for  the  consumer.  Sacrifice  of  quality  usually 
means  only  a  fractional  saving  in  the  cost  of  production, 
but  to  the  consumer  it  means  a  loss  in  satisfaction  and 
service  that  far  outweighs  any  saving  in  production 
cost.  Sacrifice  of  quality  destroys  consumer  confidence 
in  the  store. 

Intermediate  Vp~turn  in  Prices  Expected  Soon 

A  study  of  all  price  history  shows  very  clearly  that 
after  every  very  precipitate  drop  in  commodity  prices, 
such  as  has  occurred  during  the  past  two  years,  there 
has  followed  an  intermediate  period  of  stabilization  and 
even  moderate  advance.  This  has  lieen  true  even 
though  the  longswing,  major  trend  of  prices  was  down¬ 
ward.  Certainly  the  decline  that  has  been  in  progress 
would  seem  to  be  nearing  such  a  turning  point.  The 
moment  it  comes  there  will  be  a  decided  change  for  the 
better  in  consumer  buying.  If  we  stick  to  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  and  run  our  stores  on  the  basis  of  honest 
service,  we  can  hasten  this  period  of  stabilization ;  but 
if  we  turn  to 'inferior  merchandise,  made  simply  for 
lower  price,  then  by  our  own  action  we  will  prolong 
the  decline  in  prices. 

Make  Expense  Fit  Lower  Sciles  Volume 

As  I  stated  at  the  recent  Conventions  at  New  York 
and  Pittsburgh,  it  seems  clear  that  we  must  make  up 
our  minds  to  doing  business  on  a  permanently  lower 
orice  level  than  existed  during  the  decade  ending  in 
1929  and  perhaps  even  lower  than  in  the  decade  pre¬ 
ceding.  This  means  that  we  must  put  our  operating 
costs  on  a  permanently  lower  basis.  I  got  out  some  of 
my  old  account  books  the  other  day  covering  the  period 
from  1907  to  1915.  Retail  prices  then  averaged  a 
little  lower  than  they  do  now,  but  it  is  amazing  to  see 
how  much  less  it  used  to  cost  to  run  a  store.  We  made 
substantial  net  profits  in  those  days  on  sales  volume 
that  would  not  begin  to  pay  overhead  expenses  today. 
When  I  checked  over  those  old  expense  records  and 
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compared  them  with  corresponding  items  of  the  pres¬ 
ent,  1  got  a  good  many  ideas  as  to  ways  in  which  I 
could  cut  expenses.  Perhaps  you  too  can  profit  by  such 
a  study. 

More  Aggressive  and  Forceful  Sales  Promotion 

The  most  successful  advertising  appeal  today,  is  the 
one  that  directly  offers  merchandise  the  public  needs. 
Indirect  institutional  copy  falls  on  deaf  ears,  so  con¬ 
cerned  is  everyone  with  his  own  needs  and  difficulties 
at  the  moment.  The  promotion  must  carry  a  tremendous 
punch.  Ordinary  events  pass  unnoticed  in  these  extra¬ 
ordinary  times.  Price  alone  will  not  pull,  but  price 
plus  quality  is  bringing  sales.  If  I  could  stress  only 
one  or  the  other,  it  would  be  quality  and  usefulness 
rather  than  price,  but  the  combination  of  the  two  is 
the  ideal  one. 

All  the  advertising  copy  of  our  own  store  at  present 
is  driving  directly  at  the  promotion  of  our  best  selling 
merchandise.  We  are  not  using 
advertising  as  a  crutch  to  off-set 
mistakes  in  buying.  The  present 
markets  are  full  of  unusual  buy¬ 
ing  opportunities.  Certainly  there 
is  no  lack  of  material  for  force¬ 
ful,  startling  promotion.  I  have 
found  that  whenever  we  can 
offer  something  of  outstanding 
value  and  usefulness,  the  sales 
are  good.  There  is  comparative¬ 
ly  little  routine  business  that 
takes  care  of  itself. 

New  Selling  Power 

is  Developing 

One  of  the  most  helpful  signs 
I  have  seen  among  the  stores  is 
the  developing  and  gathering  to¬ 
gether  of  efficient  selling  and  buying  staffs.  The  weakest 
link  in  nearly  every  large  retail  store  has  been  the  lack 
of  real  salesmanship  on  the  part  of  its  p)eople.  The 
biggest  savings  in  op)erating  exp)enses  will  come  through 
building  up  an  all-star  selling  personnel.  They  may  be 
fewer  in  numbers  but  they  will  be  able  to  give  cus¬ 
tomers  the  maximum  of  sales  service,  resulting  in  in¬ 
creased  dollar  volume. 

The  successful  buyer  also  must  be  able  to  sell  and 
must  buy  expressly  with  the  thought  of  selling.  Person¬ 
ally  I  believe  the  buyer  should  have  entire  responsibility 
of  his  or  her  department.  The  old-time  poddler  was  the 
merchant  who  tought  most  nearly  what  his  customers 
wanted,  and  since  then  retailing  has  been  getting 
farther  away  from  this  basic  fundamental  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  At  present  about  90  por  cent  of  the  sales  of 
the  average  store  are  from  less  than  60  p)er  cent  of  their 
total  stocks.  If  the  buyer  had  to  carry  his  stock  on 
his  back  as  the  poddler  did,  he  would  be  more  careful 
to  find  out  in  advance  what  the  customers  need  and 
want. 

Even  so,  we  as  owners  of  the  store  have  to  carry 
these  stocks  on  our  backs,  and  it  is  this  excess  load  of 
dead  merchandise  that  is  breaking  many  stores  right 
now.  Too  many  different  styles,  but  not  a  full  assort¬ 


ment  of  sizes  in  any  one ;  too  many  colors  and  patterns 
but  often  a  shortage  of  the  two  or  three  colors  the 
public  wants — these  are  sources  of  waste  we  must 
eliminate  if  we  are  to  bring  op)erating  exp)enses  down 
to  the  measure  of  present  gross  profits. 

Vast  opportunities  ara  opon  in  the  matter  of  display 
— in  our  windows,  in  our  stores  and  in  our  advertising. 
It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  good  looking  window;  it 
must  present  the  kind  and  qi^ity  of  merchandise  that 
the  public  wants  most  at  the  moment.  In  other  words 
window's  are  to  sell  merchandise,  not  just  art  galleries. 
The  same  holds  true  in  our  store  arrangement  and  in 
our  newsp)ap)er  ads — the  whole  organization  must  be 
keyed  up  to  think  in  terms  of  what  the  consumer  needs 
most  now.  It  is  not  what  we  as  a  store  want  to  get  rid 
of.  Better  to  give  away  unwanted  merchandise  than  to 
try  to  force  it  on  the  public  at  the  loss  of  emphasizing 
the  merchandise  it  wants. 

In  order  to  get  sales  today,  we  must  think  solely  of 
serving  the  consumer.  The 
stores  that  are  doing  the  best 
business  right  now  are  the  ones 
who  are  working  most  closely  on 
this  plan.  Their  sales  are  greater 
l)ecause  they  have  what  the  pub¬ 
lic  wants;  their  markdowns  are 
less  because  they  bought  more 
closely  to  consumer  demand ; 
their  advertising  exp)ense  is  less 
because  they  are  not  trying  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  forc¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  unwanted  goods; 
their  stores  are  the  most  popular 
liecause  the  buying  public  soon 
learns  that  they  are  the  easiest, 
most  satisfactory  places  to  shop. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you 
of  the  help  which  our  National 
Association  is  giving  every  member.  During  these 
times  of  sudden  change  and  of  radical  legislative 
expieriments,  the  need  of  the  Association  liecomes 
doubly  great.  For  example,  in  the  matter  of  taxation, 
the  fight  would  have  been  hopieless  for  any  individual, 
but  through  our  group  as  a  whole  we  have  been  able 
to  check  much  dangerous  legislation  and  to  get  inter¬ 
pretations  of  existing  laws  and  regulations,  so  that 
members  can  handle  the  tax  problem  with  a  minimum 
of  expiense  and  trouble. 

The  menace  of  state  retail  sales  taxes  has  become  a 
very  serious  one  during  the  past  year.  Much  ill  con¬ 
sidered  legislation  of  this  sort  has  been  and  is  pro¬ 
posed.  In  numerous  instances,  our  Association  fias 
successfully  organized  the  opposition  necessary  to  defeat 
such  movements.  In  addition,  our  Spocial  Bureau  of 
Tax  Information  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
whole  subject;  it  is  organized  to  supply  the  arguments 
gainst  such  legislation  and  to  advise  as  to  procedure 
in  combatting  it.  This  information  of  course  is  avail¬ 
able  to  all  our  members.  While  our  budget  does  not 
pjermit  sending  staff  representatives  to  any  state  where 
such  legislation  threatens,  our  Association  will  coopier- 
ate  in  every  possible  way. 

The  entire  activities  of  our  Association  are  carried  on 
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with  the  specific  purpose  of  helping  our  members  re¬ 
duce  their  operating  expenses  to  a  minimum  and  of 
supplying  the  progressive  leadership  which  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  entire  group.  Our  Bureaus  of  Personnel, 
Traffic,  Delivery,  Management,  Accounting  and  Con¬ 
trol,  in  fact  all  our  divisions  are  conducting  their  pro¬ 
grams  with  this  objective  in  view.  Our  Personnel  Bur¬ 
eau  and  our  Personnel  Group  are  devoting  their  time 
to  the  improvement  of  selling.  Our  Sales  Promotion 
Division  and  our  Merchandise  Managers’  Division  are 
gpving  invaluable  help  in  the  buying  and  promoting  of 
merchandising.  The  combined  result  of  all  these  essen¬ 
tial  activities  is  that  we  have  today  the  strongest,  most 
active  and  most  helpful  association  probably  of  any 
trade. 

Basically,  the  only  plan  or  policy  that  will  succeed 
today  is  one  that  helps  to  restore  public  confidence,  for 
that  is  the  greatest  need  of  business  at  the  moment. 
To  the  extent  that  we  retail  merchants  inspire  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  minds  of  our  customers,  they  will  increase 
their  purchases.  When  the  consumers  liegin  to  buy, 
the  wheels  of  manufacturing  will  start  turning;  when 
the  banks  see  that  the  public  is  ready  to  spend,  they  in 
turn  will  feel  better  about  supplying  the  credit  with 
which  to  finance  business.  Of  course,  business  recovery 
never  develops  en  masse.  Always  it  appears  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  individual  effort  and  initiative.  First  one  and 
then  another  individual  begins  to  succeed;  gradually 
the  number  of  successful  ones  increases,  until  finally 
the  great  majority  of  concerns  are  rAming  at  a  profit 
and  we  say  times  are  good.  That  will  be  the  process  in 
the  period  of  recover\'  that  is  coming.  Who  will  start 
the  ball  rolling? 

Sincerely  yours, 

P.  A.  O’CONNELL, 

President, 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


N  order  to  get  sales 


today,  we  must  think  solely 
of  serving  the  consumer.  The 
stores  that  are  doing  the  hest 
business  right  now  are  the  ones 
who  are  working  most  closely  to 
this  plan. 


Replies' From  Members 

A  discussion  of  current  conditions  and  their  effects 
upon  retailing  is  stimulating  and  helpful,  even  when 
conducted  at  long  range  and  by  letter.  The  replies  re¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  O’Connell  make  most  interesting  reading 
and  invite  further  discussion. 

Letter  Circulated  Among  Executives 

One  leading  retailer  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  each 
executive  in  his  store,  with  a  memorandum  attached 
which  stated  that  the  message  “sets  forth  business 
principles  so  sound  that  they  deserve  the  endorsement 
and  cooperation  of  every  store  in  the  country.”  He 
also  requested  that  each  executive  call  his  co-workers 
together  and  read  the  letter  “which  is  also  our  message 
to  them.”  The  memorandum  then  calls  attention  to  the 
store’s  policy  of  selling  only  quality  merchandise  at 
popular  prices  and  states  that  sub-standard  goods  must 
not  be  carried  at  any  price.  He  also  urges  constructive 
action  in  reducing  expenses  by  eliminating  duplication 
and  waste. 

Regarding  advertising,  this  stimulating  message 
states;  “Our  sales  promotions  must  center  around  our 
best  selling  merchandise.  We  must  not  use  our  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  as  a  crutch  to  offset  mistakes  in  buying. 
Advertising,  display  and  department  selling  should  co¬ 
ordinate  in  stressing  the  three  best  selling  points  of 
wanted  articles.”  And,  after  stating  that  it  is  ridiculous 
for  any  department  to  do  90  jjer  cent  of  its  business 
on  less  than  60  per  cent  of  its  total  stock — “If  the 
stock  of  any  department  is  not  in  shape,  this  department 
will  not  be  advertised.  The  public  will  not  thank  us  for 
having  called  them  into  the  store  to  look  over  our 
mistakes.”  He  concludes  by  saying,  “The  fall  season 
will  afford  us  many  opportunities  for  increased  business 
and  increased  profits.  I  hope  and  believe  that  these 
opportunities  will  be  taken  full  advantage  of.” 

Satisfying  Customer  Wants 

After  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  opportunity 
for  discussing  methods  of  correcting  the  present  chaotic 
conditions,  the  owner  of  a  large  eastern  store  states  that 
several  years  ago  they  adopted  the  policy  of  buying  no 
seconds  or  run  of  the  mill  merchandise  and  have  kept 
their  customers  aware  of  this  policy — with  gratifying 
results. 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  they  are  serving  their  cus¬ 
tomers  as  completely  as  ]X)ssible,  this  store  “threw  out 
the  window  some  years  ago”  the  old  want  slip  system 
and  made  a  ruling  that  if  a  customer  asked  for  mer¬ 
chandise  which  was  not  in  stock,  the  buyer  or  assistant 
buyer  should  be  called  and  if  possible  the  goods  should 
be  obtained  for  the  customer,  through  resources  if  time 
permits  and  even  at  retail  if  that  is  the  only  way  of 
meeting  a  customer’s  needs.  The  policy  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  and  by  checking  such  purchases  “everyone  is 
kept  informed  without  the  semblance  of  a  spy  system.” 

He  concluded  his  letter  by  saying,  “We  appreciate 
and  are  great  believers  in  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  have  worked  in  the  past  and 
will  continue  to  work  in  the  future  with  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  in  every  way.” 
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-Earn  Confidence  Each  Day 

After  stating  that  they  are  more  careful  than  ever 
before  to  see  that  they  get  merchandise  up  to  the  highest 
standards,  particularly  for  special  promotions,  the  head 
of  one  store  writes:  “We  are  not  working  on  the  fact 
that  this  store  has  been  successfully  established  for 
forty  years.  We  never  mention  it,  not  trying  to  cash 
in  on  the  past,  as  much  as  it  helps.  We  work  every  day 
as  if  we  were  just  starting  in  to  win  the  public’s  con¬ 
fidence  for  reliable  merchandise.” 


Ejected  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Director 


A  Quota  Plan 

One  store  has  established  a  monthly  quota  system 
for  each  department,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  sale  of 
better  quality  merchandise.  The  quota  of  saleschecks 
is  based  on  current  prices  and  “there  is  no  temptation 
in  such  a  plan  to  obtain  a  large  volume  of  sales  in  any 
department  on  low  price  merchandise,  since  the  goal 
of  each  department  is  purely  to  raise  the  unit  sale  to  as 
high  a  point  as  possible.”  The  prize  for  the  department 
which  exceeds  its  quota  by  the  largest  amount  is  $5 
for  each  salesperson  and  the  second  prize  is  a  day  off 
for  each  salesperson  in  the  department.  This  method 
of  giving  an  incentive  for  the  promotion  of  (juality 
merchandise  is  working  out  well. 


W.  W.  M.ALLEY 
J'ice-Presuicnt 

The  Edwarrl  Malley  Company 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Condemns  Over-Emphasis  on  Price 

Many  merchants  endorsed  President  O’Connell’s 
condemnation  of  price  slashing.  After  agreeing  hearti¬ 
ly  with  his  statements,  one  mid-western  store  head 
stated:  “I  think  no  one  should  attempt  merchandise  at 
a  high  price,  but  I  do  think  all  should  attempt  good 
merchandise  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price.  If  we  do 
this,  we  will  have  solved  the  major  problem  that  is 
ours.” 

Another  states :  “Honesty  in  advertising  is  just  as 
essential  as  honesty  in  all  other  parts  of  business.  We 
do  not  believe  in  con.stant  sales  or,  I  might  say,  habitual 
sales.” 
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Dangers  of  State  Retail  Sales  Taxes 

The  Proposed  State  Retail  Taxes  Not  to  Be  Confused 
With  the  Recently  Defeated  Federal  Measure 

By  GEORGE  V.  SHERIDAN 
Director,  Bureau  of  Taxation  Information 


IN  recent  trips  over  the  country,  I  find  that  there  is 
a  surprising  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
many  merchants,  who  usually  are  well  informed  on 
taxation,  as  to  the  subject  of  retail  sales  taxing. 

Inasmuch  as  this  subject  during  the  next  few  months 
may  be  of  vital  importance  to  operators  of  our  stores, 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  take  a  few  moments  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  essential  differences  between  the  pro¬ 
posed  general  manufacturers  excise  tax,  which  recently 
was  rejected  by  Congress,  and  the  proposed  state  retail 
sales  tax  systems  which  now  are  being  urged  through¬ 
out  the  country  as  a  device  to  bolster  falling  state  and 
local  tax  revenues. 

Tax  Instead  of  Economy 

The  opposition  from  retailers  to  a  general  federal 
manufacturers  excise  tax  was  not  based  upon  the  fact 
that  it  would  directly  hurt  the  merchant.  Most  oppos¬ 
ition  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  it  would  produce  for 
the  government  such  huge  sums  of  money  that  econ¬ 
omy  would  not  be  necessary.  Many  are  heartily  in 
favor  of  such  a  general  federal  manufacturers  excise 
tax,  and  bitterly  opposed  to  a  state  sales  levy. 

It  probably  would  be  possible,  in  time,  to  develop  a 
general  retail  sales  tax  scheme  on  a  state  basis  through 
which  the  tax  actually  would  become  a  consumer  tax. 

For  example,  if  the  depression  had  not  developed 
and  greatly  accelerated  the  collapse  of  prop>erty  tax 
systems,  several  states  in  the  near  future  would  have 
been  forced  to  choose  between  a  system  of  taxing  net 
incomes  and  some  form  of  taxing  gross  sales. 

If  the  sales  tax  were  adopted,  on  a  long-term  pro¬ 
gram  basis,  every  facility  of  the  state  would  be  used 
to  aid  the  retail  distributors  in  “pjassing  on”  such  a  tax 
to  his  customers.  It  clearly  is  realiz^  by  all  taxing 
authorities  that  the  retail  industry  could  not  absorb  an 
additional  tax  equal  to  one  or  two  p)er  cent  of  gross 
sales. 

If,  in  normal  times,  such  a  sales  tax  were  imposed 
by  any  state,  it  admittedly  would  be  a  serious  burden 
on  the  retailers  of  that  state,  at  the  very  least  for  the 
first  year  or  two  of  its  operation,  during  the  period  of 
its  adjustment.  But  many  students  of  taxation  feel  that 
even  a  state  sales  tax  eventually  could  be  develop)ed 
into  a  consumer  tax  and  that  the  retailer  would  serve 
merely  as  a  tax  collector  for  the  government. 


They  pxjint  out  that  the  rather  large  exp)ense  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  accounting  for  such  a  tax  on  millions  of 
retail  transactions,  which  the  retailer  unquestionably 
would  be  forced  to  bear,  would  be  offset  by  gradually 
lowered  rates  of  taxation  on  his  realty  and  his  taxable 
personal  propierty.  Inasmuch  as  the  merchant  is  the 
owner  or  user  of  the  most  highly  taxed  real  estate 
locations,  this  offset,  if  actually  realized,  would  be 
impiortant. 

Now,  however,  in  view  of  the  sudden  collapse  of  the 
propterty  tax  system,  which  is  becoming  more  apparent 
throughout  the  country  every  month,  and  which  will 
have  caused  a  critical  situation  by  the  time  the  new  state 
legislatures  assemble  next  Winter,  the  merchants  have 
an  entirely  new  situation  to  face  in  connection  with 
sales  taxing.  With  our  various  business  excise  taxes 
failing  to  produce  much  more  than  half  of  their  normal 
returns,  with  our  real  estate  tax  valuations  lowered 
appreciably,  and  with  our  appalling  increase  in  tax  de¬ 
linquencies,  our  state  and  local  treasuries  by  the  end 
of  the  current  year  will  be  empty  and  the  outlook  for 
1933-34  will  be  exceedingly  gloomy. 

Many  Fixed  Charges 

We  may  urge,  with  reason,  that  government  officials 
will  be  forced  to  cut  their  exp)enses  to  meet  their  in¬ 
comes,  as  every  private  business  has  been  forced. 
Throughout  recent  months  almost  every  city  and  sub¬ 
division  has  Ijeen  cutting  its  expanses,  in  many  instances 
to  a  degree  believed  impossible  a  year  ago.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately,  our  governmental  sub-divisions  face  fixed 
charges,  bonded  indebtedness  incurred  during  the  boom 
years,  which  cannot  be  reduced  and  which  absorb  a 
large  portion  of  the  present  tax  dollar.  Even  with  the 
most  drastic  operation  economies,  budgets  of  many 
cities  (and  probably  the  state  budgets)  cannot  be  bal¬ 
anced  without  new  sources  of  revenue. 

Unfortunately  for  merchants,  a  state  retail  sales 
tax — levied  as  an  emergency  measure  and  probably  for 
only  a  definite  term  of  one  year — has  many  features 
which  are  highly  attractive  to  the  tax-sponders.  Mer¬ 
chants  might  as  well  face  the  fact  now  and  prepare 
for  a  real  battle  next  winter. 

The  chief  of  these  attractions  is  the  fact  that  a  retail 
sales  tax  would  produce  an  immediate  and  steady  in¬ 
flow  of  cash  into  the  state  and  local  treasuries.  Such 
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ter,  turns  to  retail  sales  taxing,  the  merchants 
will  be  forced  in  almost  every  case  to  absorb  that  tax 
and  jjay  it  from  their  net  profits,  if  they  show  a  profit, 
or  from  their  capital  if  they  are  operating  in  the  red. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  numerous.  Many  of  our 
cities  on  or  near  the  state  lx>rders  are  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  retail  districts  in  other  states  where  the 
tax  would  not  l)e  levied.  All  are  in  constant  competition 
with  mail  order  and  direct-selling  houses,  whose  mer¬ 
chandise  would  not  be  subject  to  the  tax.  In  these  times 
of  frantic  price  competition,  most  stores  would  not 
even  attempt  its  collection  from  their  customers. 

Furthermore,  it  is  impossible  to  collect  a  one,  or  even 
a  two  per  cent  tax  on  sales  of  under  a  dollar,  and  re¬ 
cent  studies  where  the  subject  has  been  under  con¬ 
sideration  show  that  even  in  general  department  stores 
approximately  one-half  of  the  transactions  are  under 
that  amount.  Merchants  would,  as  a  class,  be  much 
l)etter  off  if  the  tax  were  to  l)e  levied  at  five  or  ten  per 
cent  of  the  retail  sales  price,  as  it  then  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  collect  the  tax  in  every  instance  as  is  now  done 

with  the  gasoline  tax. 
A  high  rate  general 
tax  would  not  l)e  con¬ 
sidered,  as  it  would 
lx;  politically  unix)pu- 
lar  and  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  devised 
for  us  by  legislators 
who  essentially  are 
]K)liticians. 

A  Privilege  Tax 

;  In  view  of  these 

'  facts,  it  is  of  direct 
.  and  vital  importance 
L  that  merchants  in 
w  every  state  thorough- 
jl  ly  understand  the  es- 
li  sential  differences  be- 

>  tween,  a  real  sales  tax, 
*  which  essentially  is 

{laid  by  the  consumer, 
and  the  types  of  so- 
called  sales  taxes  which 
are  now  l)eing  pro- 
'  ixjsed  in  the  various 

>  states,  and  which  by 
reason  of  their  emer¬ 
gency  nature  could  not 
l)e  anything  but  added 
privilege  taxes  im- 
ix>sed  on  the  merchant. 

t  If  times  were  nor¬ 

mal,  and  if  the  needs 

>  for  additional  public 
revenue  were  not  so 

*•  great,  a  heavy  privi- 
f  lege  tax  of  this  kind 
would  not  be  consid- 
I  ered  for  a  moment  by 

Jany  law-making  body. 

Our  state  legislatures, 
•  after  all  are  composed 
-From  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  {Continued  page  586) 


a  tax  would. l)e  collected  daily  and  the  merchant  would 
settle  with  his  state  each  month.  For  example,  if  the 
tax  were  to  become  effective  next  March  1st,  a  huge 
inflow  of  cash  into  the  state  treasury  would  start  on 
April  10th,  and  continue  steadily  throughout  the  year. 
In  view  of  the  emergency  situations  which  the  states 
are  facing,  this  contrasts  very  favorably  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  net  income  tax  plans.  Such  a  tax  could  not  be 
made  retroactive  and  the  actual  cash  inflow  would  be 
delayed  for  at  least  a  year. 

Another  point  being  given  most  careful  attention  by 
our  tax-spenders,  and  by  other  tax-threatened  groups, 
is  the  fact  that  the  alternative  net  income  tax  plan 
would  not  l)e  productive  in  a  ijeriod  of  depression. 
Sales,  of  course,  are  lower  than  in  normal  times,  but 
the  drop  in  taxable  net  profits  is  relatively  much 
greater. 

If  so-called  state  sales  taxes  are  forced  upon  the 
merchants  by  the  state  legislatures,  they  will  impose 
crushing  burdens  on  the  merchants  of  such  states — 
eliminating  all  hope  of  profit  even  if  normal  conditions 
miraculously  should 
return. 

Can  Not  Be  Passed  On 

The  reason  for  this 
statement  is  that  such 
a  so-called  “sales  tax” 
tvould  not  be  a  sales 
tax  or  a  consumer  tax 
in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  but  in  practical 
operation  would  be 
merely  a  Merchants’ 

Privilege  Tax.  It 
would  l)e  another  sub¬ 
stantial  added  item  to  ^ 
his  cost  of  doing  busi-  } 
ness,  a  first  charge  on 
his  income  from  sales,  J 
regardless  of  whether 
such  sales  produced  a 
profit.  It  would  not 
be  possible  in  the  ^ 
brief  period  of  one 
year,  or  even  two 
years,  for  the  mer¬ 
chants  to  develop  a 
system  under  which  a 
low-rate  sales  tax  of 
one  per  cent,  or  even 
of  two  per  cent,  could 
be  passed  on  to  their 
customers  in  any  ma¬ 
terial  degree.  Such  a 
development  would 
take  years  and  would 
never  be  really  effect¬ 
ive  until  other  major 
competing  states  had 
adopted  like  pro¬ 
grams. 

Consider  this  dis¬ 
tinction  carefully.  If 
your  state,  next  win- 


THE  WARNING  DRUMS  GROW  NEARER 
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Consumer  Demand  for  Electrical  Appliances 

A  Review  of  Market  Surveys 
of  Interest  to  Department  Stores 

By  KENNETH  DAMERON 

Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee 


IN  previous  articles  prejjared  by  the  Electrical  Mer¬ 
chandising  Joint  Committee  for  department  store 
executives,  the  per  cent  distribution  of  wired  homes 
owning  electrical  appliances  has  lieen  given.  Material 
available  at  this  time  is  productive  of  other  character¬ 
istics  of  the  market. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  review  the  out¬ 
standing  features  of  recent  market  investigations  into 
the  realm  of  electrical  appliances.^  This  material 
should  vivify  the  opportunity  offered  to  dejiartment 
stores  in  electrical  api)liance  merchandising.  However, 
the  original  surveys  contain  material  of  great  value 
to  all  classes  of  distributors.  It  must  l)e  appreciated 
that  trade  conditions  vary  and  that  these  investigations 
are  necessarily  limited.  Hence,  they  may  only  sug¬ 
gest  a  procedure  or  stimulate  thought  in  the  direction 
of  retail  market  research  on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the 
other  they  may  offer  concrete  market  data. 

What  Electrical  Appliances  Will  They 
Buy  Next? 

The  Tower  Magazines,  in  connection  with  a  recent 
investigation,  raised  the  question,  “What  equipment 
do  you  want  to  buy  next?”  This  was  asked  of  1,057 
readers  in  21  cities,  located  in  14  states.  Thirty-seven 
different  items  were  mentioned  as  the  things  the 
families  wanted  to  buy  next.  Of  the  first  five,  four 
were  electrical  appliances.  As  applied  to  the  electrical 
appliance  field,  the  things  families  wanted  to  buy  next 
are  as  follows : 


Article 

Per  Cent  of  Families 

Electric  Refrigerators 

28.0% 

Radio 

12.1 

Washing  Machines 

10.1 

Vacuum  Cleaners 

9.8 

Electric  Clock 

5.0 

Lamps 

4.2 

(  Electric  Appliances  ) 

3.8 

Electric  Irons 

1.5 

Electric  Fans 

1.3 

I^The  surveys  reviewed  are;  Markets  by  Income,  Volume  I, 
Time,  Inc.  Publishers  New  York  1932. 

What  .Appliances  Will  They  Buy  Next?  An  address  by  Daniel 
Starch  given  before  the  Public  Utilities  .Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation.  June  19,  1932. 

Some  Facts  About  the  Domestic  Market  for  Higher  Price 
Electrical  .Appliances,  Research  Department,  Woman’s 
I  Home  Companion. 

Some  Facts  About  the  Market  for  Small  Electrical  Appliances, 
Research  Department,  Woman’s  Home  Companion. 

.A  consumer  survey  conducted  by  the  Electrical  Mercliandising 

[Joint  Committee  “Marketing  Opportunities  in  an  Electric 
.Age’’  bv  Kenneth  Dameron,  Merchandise  Manager,  June, 
1932. 

I 


In  commenting  on  the  potential  market  for  electri¬ 
cal  appliances,  Daniel  Starch  stated,  “The  market  for 
electric  appliances  is  far  from  saturated.  Only  17  per 
cent  of  the  wired  homes  have  an  electric  refrigerator. 
Probably  ten  million  more  families  could  afford  elec¬ 
tric  refrigeration  at  present  prices  for  refrigerators 
and  rates.  Only  nine  million  or  45  i)er  cent  of  the 
wired  homes  have  vacuum  cleaners.  Probably  another 
five  million  coukl  buy  vacuum  cleaners  at  present 
jirices.” 

“While  the  electric  iron  is  almost  in  universal  use, 
94  ])er  cent  of  the  wired  homes  having  electric  irons, 
only  3  per  cent  of  these  are  the  adjustable  automatic 
tyiie.” 


Replacement  Market 

In  the  cooking  field  there  should  l)e  a  larger  re¬ 
placement  for  ranges  during  the  next  few  years. 
Many  of  the  ranges  now  in  use  are  obsolete,  they  lack 
insulated  ovens,  automatic  lighters,  automatic  time  and 
temperature  controls  and  other  features  which  give  the 
greatest  convenience  in  cooking. 

In  considering  “the  next  appliance  purchase,”  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  order  of  purchase  for  many 
household  electrical  appliances.  Facts  of  this  nature 
were  secured  by  the  Research  Department  of  the 
Woman’s  Home  Companion  in  a  survey  of  3,037  fami¬ 
lies  and  their  dealers.  The  articles  mentioned  as  having 
l)een  bought  first,  second,  third  or  fourth  are  shown 
l)elow : 


First 

Third 

Iron 

888 

\'acuum  Cleaner 

272 

Vacuum  Cleaner 

172 

Toaster 

252 

Toaster 

106 

Iron 

135 

Second 

Percolator 

133 

Washer 

129 

Toaster 

328 

Fourth 

Vacuum  Cleaner 

274 

Iron 

251 

X'^acuum  Cleaner 

238 

W'^asher 

129 

Toaster 

143 

Percolator 

134 

Washer 

123 

Department  store  merchandisers  might  well  take 
cognizance  of  these  figures  in  view  of  the  1,200,000 
married  couples  who  start  housekeeping  each  year. 

In  a  consumer  survey  conducted  by  the  Electrical 
Merchandising  Joint  Committee,  it  was  found  that  out 
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of  403  recent  purchases,  132  were  replacements  and 
271  were  originals. 

The  Market  for  Small  Electrical  Appliances 

The  Woman’s  Home  Companion  developed  a  separ¬ 
ate  survey  of  the  market  for  small  electrical  appliances. 
This  survey  recognizes  the  yearly  increase  in  the 
number  of  wired  homes,  the  spread  of  desire  for  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  and  the  consequent  increase  of  con¬ 
sumption  among  homes  already  wired. 

The  tendency  toward  apartment  house  dwelling  and 
the  decline  in  the  size  of  the  home  unit  creates  a  great 
potential  market  for  small  electrical  devices  which 
make  housekeeping  easier  and  more  pleasant. 

This  survey  indicates  that  by  far  the  greatest  pro¬ 
portion  of  wired  homes  are  in  towns  of  over  50,000 
population.  The  distribution  of  wired  homes  by  popu¬ 
lation  groups  is  as  follows : 

Population  Group  Per  Cent  of  H'ired  Homes 


Cities  over  500,000 

26% 

100,000  to  500,000 

19% 

50,000  to  100,000 

10% 

25.000  to  50,000 

8% 

10.000  to  25,000 

10% 

1,000  to  10,000 

21% 

Under  1,000 

16% 

This  means  that  in  the  urban  market  are  three-quarters 
of  all  the  wired  homes  of  the  country.  Not  only  are 
there  more  wired  homes  in  the  urlian  areas  but  there 
is  better  provision  for  electrical  appliances  in  the  city 
homes  I)ecause  of  the  more  numerous  floor  outlets  and 
lighting  sockets.  This  suggests  the  possible  difference 
in  distribution  of  appliances  in  the  various  population 
areas. 


.sale.  Likewise  apartment  house  dwellers,  because  of 
lack  of  space,  small  sized  families  and  the  demand  for 
eliminating  house  work,  owned  fewer  electric  washers. 

As  in  the  market  for  small  appliances,  it  was  found 
that  the  larger  cities  lead  in  the  ownership  of  appli¬ 
ances.  The  exceptions  lieing  washing  machines,  where 
the  village  and  small  town  markets  have  the  lead  and 
electric  ranges  where  certain  small  towns  proved  to  be 
larger  users  of  electric  ranges.  These  statements  are 
supix)rted  by  the  following  figures : 

Ownership  of  Appliances 


Xo.  Interviews 

1302 

171 

768 

642 

154 

X'acuum  Cleaners 

1082 

109 

565 

352 

92 

N’acuum  Cleaners  % 

83.1 

63.6 

73.6 

54.8 

59.8 

Electric  Washers 

545 

52 

357 

317 

86 

Electric  Washers  % 

41.7 

30.4 

47.1 

49.4 

55.8 

I  rollers 

140 

8 

34 

27 

11 

Ironers  % 

17.2 

4.7 

•  4.4 

4.1 

6.5 

Electric  Ranges 

101 

16 

68 

100 

16 

Electric  Ranges  % 

7.8 

9.4 

8.8 

15.6 

10.3 

Electric  Clocks 

93 

6 

66 

21 

10 

Electric  Clocks  % 

7.1 

3.5 

8.5 

3.2 

6.4 

This  survey  brought  out  an  interesting  fact  with  re- 
sjject  to  the  age  factor  in  buying.  It  is  usually  found 
that  purchasing  iwwer  increases  with  maturity.  C)n  the 
other  hand,  the  young  housewife  is  generally  more  pro¬ 
gressive  and  ready  to  take  on  modern  labor  saving 
devices. 

The  percentage  ownership  for  the  two  most  jxipular 
appliances  was  as  follows: 


-As  applied  to  the  small  electrical  appliances  such  as 
irons.  j)ercolators,  toasters,  curling  irons,  fans,  waffle 
irons,  grills  and  kitchen  aids,  the  electric  iron  seems  to 
be  the  one  utility  that  is  found  practically  everywhere 
there  is  electricity.  As  might  l)e  expected,  there  was. 
on  the  whole,  a  greater  number  of  homes  having  these 
api)liances  in  cities  over  500,000.  However,  the  number 
of  smaller  apjiliances  found  in  village  and  rural  homes 
ij  remarkable.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
survey  records  fewer  interviews  in  these  sections  and 
that  the  interviews  may  have  l)een  made  in  above  aver¬ 
age  h(jmes.  * 


Appliances  I'lider  40  Over  40 

Vacuum  Cleaners  85.6%  93.4% 

VV'ashing  Machines  38.8%  46.4% 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  secure  an  accurate  esti¬ 
mate  of  real  factors  in  sales  resistance.  In  a  previous 
article  by  the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  jwinted  out  that  original  cost,  installa¬ 
tion,  and  cost  of  service  were  reasons  why  many  con¬ 
sumers  were  doing  without  the  higher  priced  appli¬ 
ances.  The  Woman’s  Home  Companion  survey  svqjple- 
ments  this  reasoning  as  follows: 


The  Market  for  Higher  Priced  Electrical 
Appliances 

In  another  study  the  Research  Dejjartment  of  the 
Woman’s  Home  Companion  surveyed  the  market  for 
such  higher  priced  products  as  washers,  cleaners,  iron- 
ers,  clocks  and  ranges. 

In  such  an  extensive  survey,  factors  of  living  con¬ 
ditions  and  availability  of  cheap  labor  stand  out.  For 
example,  in  southern  cities  where  cheap  help  is  avail¬ 
able,  the  washing  machine  had  comjaratively  limited 


Reasons  for  Not  Purchasing  Certain  Appliances 


-a 

3 

o 

< 

Need 

>• 

in  2 

si 

JS 

rt 

X 

X 

O 

’.j 

y. 

ir. 

‘3 

y 

Washing  Machines 

56 

205 

8 

24 

17 

2 

Refrigerators 

276 

84 

20 

24 

26 

6 

Ironing  Machines 

85 

157 

23 

48 

41 

2 

Electric  Range 

125 

24 

238 

59 

3 

1 

{Continued  on  page  587) 
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A  Reiimbie  Guide  for  Eeer^  Executive  intereoted  iu 

the  Expeuse  Erobiem 

iVoir  Ready 

REPORT  ON  OPERATING  EXPENSES— 1931 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University  for  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  by  whom  it  is  Authorized,  Sponsored  and  Financed 


In  checking  your  own  operating  figures^  these  vital  statistics  are  indispensable 

▲  First — To  gauge  the  gross  margin 

Jk.  Second — To  gauge  expense  by  the  natural  divisions 

▲  Third — To  gauge  net  profit 

The  report  is  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  operating  expenses  of  about  600 
department  and  specialty  stores  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  gives 
analyses  of  operating  expenses  according  to  volume  of  sales,  rate  of  stock  turn, 
percentage  of  markdown  and  net  profit. 

^asis  of  ^Distribution  of  ^H^orts 

One  copy  wiU  be  mailed  free  to  each  member  store  in  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  addressed  to 
the  member  of  record. 

Additional  copies  to  a  member  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  ( for  copies  in  excess  of  the  one  sent  free 

by  the  Association)  . $1.00  each 

Copies  to  non-members . . .  3.00  each 

There  will  be  the  following  discounts  on  quantity — 

Less  than  10  copies  . Net 

10  to  100  copies . 25% 

100  copies  or  more . 40% 


This  Is  Your  Order  Blank 

Return  to  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Director,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MR.  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director, 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Please  fill  my  order  (as  checked)  for  “Harvard  Report  on  Operating  Expenses — 1931” 

□  Member  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  Associate  Group  . $1.00  each 

□  I  am  not  a  member  .  3.00  each 

□  I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  your  quantity  discount. 

□  Please  send  me  . .  Copies. 

I  am  attaching  check. 


City  (and  State) 
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THE  COMTROLLERS’  FORUM 


Controlling  Retail  Inventory 

By  V.  F.  LINDNER 

Assistant  Controller,  Ed,  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Ids. 

The  first  part  of  this  essay,  which  tvon  the  Kate  Award  for  1932,  appeared  in 
the  July  issue  of  The  Bulletin. — The  Editor. 


Article  1582  of  Treasury  Decision  3296,  in  speaking 
of  valuation  of  inventories,  states  in  i>art,  “The  act 
provides  two  tests  to  which  each  inventory  must  con¬ 
form — (1)  It  must  conform  as  nearly  as  may  be  to 
the  best  accounting  jjractice  in  the  trade  or  business, 
and  (2)  it  must  clearly  reflect  the  income,” 

The  first  group  of  arguments  advocating  the  retail¬ 
ing  of  regular  merchandise  at  regular  price  at  all 
times,  deals  with  the  effect  of  original  marking  on 
cost  inventories  and  gross  profit.  These  points  can  best 
be  approached  by  putting  the  “generally  accepted”  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  defense.  Three  leading  questions  can  be 
asked : 

I.  Does  the  practice  of  marking  all  mer¬ 
chandise  at  its  immediate  resale  value 
“clearly  reflect  the  income,”  especially 
when  applied  to  regular  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  special  promotion? 

II.  Is  the  cost  inventory,  determined  on  the 
basis  of  marking  regular  merchandise  at  its 
immediate  resale  value;  always  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  merchandise  actually  contained 
in  the  inventory? 

III.  Is  the  practice  of  retailing  regular  mer¬ 
chandise  at  a  promotion  price,  consistent 
with  the  accepted  practice  of  accounting 
for  retail  inventory? 

The  first  question  can  definitely  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  It  is  only  logical  to  expect  an  over-statement 
of  gross  profit  when,  for  example,  a  large  portion  of 
total  purchases  constituting  items  with  a  twenty  per 
cent  markup  are  charged  to  a  department  which  has  a 
normal  cumulative  markup  of  forty  per  cent.  Immedi¬ 
ately  upon  l)eing  charged  to  purchases,  such  items  lose 
their  low  markup  identity  and  assume  an  average  cost 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  retail  method.  Naturally,  the 
sale  of  the  low  markup  merchandise  will  reflect  a  gross 
closer  to  forty  per  cent  than  to  twenty  per  cent  at  time 
of  sale  and  consequently,  the  subsequent  selling  of 
regular  merchandise  will  result  in  a  gross  less  than 
actual. 

An  illustration  will  probably  best  serve  the  purpose. 
This  illustration  deals  with  a  situation  in  which  regu¬ 


lar  merchandise,  bought  at  a  regular  price,  is  originally 
marked  at  a  special  selling  price  which  yields  a  markup 
very  much  below  normal.  We  will  speak  of  this  as  an 
actual  occurrence. 

An  Example 

A  furniture  department  which  did  an  annual  volume 
of  about  $600,000  with  an  original  mark-up  of  forty 
per  cent  and  a  final  gross  of  thirty-four  per  cent  de¬ 
cided  to  promote  $100,000  worth  of  specially  purchased 
merchandise  at  a  markup  of  only  twenty  per  cent.  The 
sale  was  held  in  March  and  the  merchandise  purchased 
in  February  at  a  net  cost  of  $80,000.  Previous  pur¬ 
chases,  including  opening  inventory  (see  Exhibit  A), 
had  amounted  to  $300,000  retail  and  $180,000  cost,  with 
a  markup  of  forty  per  cent,  while  January  sales  totaled 
$50,000  with  $5,000  in  markdowns,  resulting  in  a 
thirty-four  per  cent  gross  of  $17,000. 

The  special  purchase  in  February  (see  Exhibit  B)  at 
a  markup  of  twenty  per  cent*  plus  all  previous  pur¬ 
chases  and  the  opening  inventory  at  forty  per  cent 
markup,  resulted  in  a  cumulative  purchase  of  $400,000 
at  retail  and  $260,000  at  cost,  yielding  a  cumulative 
markup  of  thirty-five  i^er  cent.  During  February,  total 
sales  amounted  to  $100,000,  all  of  which  were  made 
from  regular  stock.  Markdowns  amounted  to  $10,000, 
or  ten  per  cent  to  sales.  The  actual  gross  profit,  as 
determined  by  the  formula  40%  —  [(1.00  —  .40)  X 
10]  was  thirty-four  per  cent.  The  btx)k  profit,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  month  was  25.75  per  cent  to  sales,  or 
$25,750,  a  decrease  of  $8,250  over  actual.  The  cumu¬ 
lative  gross  amounted  to  28.50  per  cent  to  sales.  After 
receiving  a  complaint  from  the  buyer,  an  investigation 
was  made.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  this  in¬ 
vestigation  disclosed  and  how  this  lx)ok  profit  decrease 
over  actual  of  $8,250  for  the  month  of  February  was 
brought  about. 

The  cost  valuation  of  the  special  purchase  was 
changed  from  a  twenty  per  cent  to  a  thirty-five  per 
cent  markup  basis  immediately  upon  being  charged  to 
the  department  (35  per  cent  was  the  cumulative  markup 
after  the  charge  had  been  made).  The  cost  factor  was 
consequently  changed  from  eighty  per  cent  to  sixty-five 
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EXHIBIT  A 

JANUARY  PERFORMANCE 


Opening  Inventory  Plus 
January  Purchases  . 


January  Mark-downs  . . . 
Total  Retail  Reductions 
Closing  Inventory  . . . . 
Purchase  Cost  . 


Cost  of  Sales 


Sales  . 

Cost  of  Sales 


January  Gross  Profit 

’  =  10.00%  to  Sales 
*  =  34.00%  to  Sales 


!  Accepted  Practice 

1 

Retail 

Cost 

Markup 

i 

$50,000 

5,000' 

$300,000 

$180,000 

40.00% 

55,000 

$245,000 

$147,000 

40.00% 

180,000 

147,000 

33,000 

50,000 

33,000 

$17,000= 

$50,000 

5,000' 


I  $17,000= 


Reconimetided  Practice 


$300,000  $180,000 


$245,000  $147,000 


Markup 


per  cent  of  retail,  or  a  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent  on 
$100,000,  which  equals  $15,000.  In  the  meantime,  the 
cost  value  of  the  regular  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
February  was  changed  from  a  forty  i)er  cent  to  a 
thirty-five  per  cent  markup  Imsis,  which  increases  the 
cost  from  sixty  i)er  cent  to  sixty-five  ])er  cent  of  total 
retail.  Regular  stock  inventory  of  $135,000,  less  five 
per  cent  equals  $6,750.  (Regular  stock  purchases  of 
$vI{X),(XX),  minus  sales  of  $150,000  and  markdowns  of 
$15,(XX),  equals  $135,(XX).)  A  $15,000  decrea,se  in 
value  of  special  purchase,  minus  increase  valuation  of 
$6,750  on  regular  stock,  results  in  a  net  decrease  in 
inventory  and  gross  profit  of  $8,250. 

During  March  (see  exhibit  C),  sales  amounted  to 
$100,(X)0  and  consisted  entirely  of  special  sale  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  gross  profit  amounted  to  $35,(XX)  or 
thirty-five  per  cent  to  sales.  (No  purchases  made  and 
no  markdowns  taken.  Gross  e(|ual  to  cumulative  mark¬ 
up.)  The  total  inventory  and  gross  profit  was  over¬ 
stated  by  $6,750,  which  is  equal  to  the  increased  valu¬ 
ation  on  the  regular  stock.  The  actual  cumulative  gross 
of  28.40  per  cent  appeared  on  the  records  as  31.10 
l)er  cent,  an  increase  of  2.7  per  cent  to  sales  ($6,750 
$250,000). 

The  writer  does  not  l)elieve  the  illustration  to  be  an 
extreme  example  of  what  actually  often  happens.  A 
large  majority  of  department  stores  are  confronted  with 
that  very  problem  today;  its  seriousness,  however,  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  degree  to  which  this  tyi)e  of 
merchandising  is  practiced. 

To  summarize — merchandise  thrown  into  purchases 
at  a  price  showing  considerably  less  than  a  normal 
markup  will  tend  to  decrease  the  gross  on  regular  mer¬ 
chandise,  increase  the  gross  on  special  purchases,  and 
over  a  period  of  time  tend  to  over-valuate  the  cost 


inventories.  Such  current  discrepancies  in  inventories 
and  gross  profits  are  merely  fluctuations  up  or  down 
from  month  to  month,  but  affect  the  financial  state¬ 
ments  accordingly.  In  this  illustration,  the  over-valua¬ 
tion  totals  $50,C)(fc  on  every  $1,C)(X),000  worth  of  retail 
stock.  The  reverse  of  the  alxjve  happens  if  valuation 
retails  are  placed  on  merchandise.  This  will  tend  to 
under-state  the  inventories  and  the  gross  on  the  over- 
valuated  stock  and  will  increase  the  gross  on  all  other 
stock. 

Retail  Inventory  An  Averaging  Method 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  “Is  the  cost  inven¬ 
tory,  determined  on  the  lasis  of  marking  regular  mer¬ 
chandise  at  its  immediate  resale  value,  always  repre- 
.sentative  of  the  merchandise  actually  contained  in  the 
inventory?”  we  find  that  the  marking  of  regular  mer¬ 
chandise  at  promotional  prices,  which  results  in  low 
initial  markups,  not  only  over-valuates  the  cost  inven¬ 
tories  but  it  also  results  in  an  inventory  cost  which  is 
not  representative  of  the  merchandise  actually  con¬ 
tained  in  the  inventory.  Retail  inventory  is  essentially 
an  averaging  method  with  all  costs  liased  on  averages. 
The  cumulative  purchase  markup  is  used  at  the  end  of 
an  accounting  period  to  determine  the  cost  of  inventorj- 
on  hand  at  that  time.  It  is  a  fundamental  assumption 
that  items  should  appear  in  inventories  in  the  same 
ratio  as  they  appear  in  purchases.  Consequently,  if  a 
selling  dej)artment  is  properly  o])erated,  the  percentage 
of  merchandise  on  hand  more  than  a  year  old,  bears 
approximately  the  same  relation  to  total  inventory  as 
the  opening  inventory  bears  to  the  cumulative  pur¬ 
chases  to  date.  However,  if  certain  purchases  of  regu- 
ular  merchandise  are  made  at  a  regular  cost  but  are 
priced  at  a  promotional  retail,  it  is  only  natural  to  as¬ 
sume  that  none  of  these  purchases  will  appear  in  the 
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closing  inventory,  at  least  not  when  a  similar  item  is 
carried  in  stock  at  a  higher  retail,  since  it  is  only  natur¬ 
al  for  the  buyer  to  use  the  low  priced  merchandise  first, 
in  an  effort  to  avoid  unnecessary  markdowns.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  one  in  which  relatively  “high  cost”  merchandise 
is  charged  to  purchases,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  fac¬ 
tor,  such  cost  factor  affecting  only  the  regular  priced 
merchandise  which  remains  in  the  inventory  and  over¬ 
stating  it  accordingly.  The  seriousness  of  this  error, 
again,  depends  entirely  on  the  extent  to  which  such  a 
condition  exists. 

Our  third  contention  is  that  the  pricing  of  regularly 
purchased  merchandise  at  promotional  retails,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  departure  from  the  accepted  accounting  for  re¬ 
tail  inventory.  This  statement  is  made  on  the  Imsis  that 
the  pricing  of  a  regular  item  at  less  than  its  regular 
retail,  when  it  is  intended  to  continue  to  carry  this  item 
at  its  regular  retail  iij  the  future,  produces  the  same 
result  as  would  be  accomplished  if  the  item  were 
marked  in  the  regular  manner  and  later  reduced  by 
means  of  a  markup  cancellation. 


Kilduff,  in  his  text  on  “Inventory  Practice  and 
Material  Control”  in  speaking  of  price  changes  states 
in  part,  “An  additional  markup  cancellation  is  the 
amount  by  which  an  additional  markup  is  reduced. 
This  cancellation  cannot  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
additional  markup.”  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no 
additional  markup  cancellations  where  no  additional 
markups  have  been  taken.  It  is  jxjssible  to  produce  this 
situation  by  originally  retailing  the  merchandise  at  a 
very  low  markup  only  to  l)e  increased  in  price  by  means 
of  an  additional  markup.  However,  it  is  l)elieved  that 
such  a  practice  is  no  sounder  than  it  would  lie  originally 
to  retail  all  merchandise  at  cost  or  less,  such  retail  to 
be  followed  by  an  additional  increase  in  retail,  so  that 
all  subsequent  reductions  could  lx;  taken  as  markup 
cancellations  rather  than  as  markdowns,  thereby  elimi¬ 
nating  markdowns  entirely.  A  procedure  such  as  this 
would  certainly  not  be  considered  when  it  can  be  shown 
that  in  extreme  cases  it  would  lead  to  a  point  where  the 
cost  value  of  the  inventory  of  any  one  item,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  retail  method,  would  be  equal  to  and 
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in  some  cases  even  exceed  the  retail  value  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Such  a  condition  would  present  itself  when 
merchandise  is  reduced  below  actual  cost.  Consequently, 
the  marking  of  regular  merchandise  at  less  than  regular 
retail  constitutes  the  taking  of  a  markup  cancellation, 
which  cancellation  is  not  acceptable  from  the  standpoint 
of  good  accounting. 

Effect  on  Merchandise  Control 

The  second  group  of  arguments  which  prove  that  the 
marking  of  regular  merchandise  for  promotional  pur¬ 
poses  at  a  lower-than-regular  price  is  undesirable,  deals 
with  the  difficulties  in  merchandising  and  stock  control, 
some  of  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  current  gross 
profits. 

Merchandising  control  is  seriously  affected  especially 
where  an  item  may  be  promoted  from  stock  in  one  year, 
resulting  in  a  large  markdown,  and  purchased  espec¬ 
ially  for  promotion  the  next  year,  thereby  resulting  in 
no  markdowns  but  a  correspondingly  lower  initial  mark¬ 
up.  It  appears  that  all  control  of  initial  markups  and 
markdowns  would  thereby  be  lost.  In  some  cases,  mer¬ 
chandise  is  purchased  a  season  in  advance  or  in  many 
cases  well  in  advance  of  the  regular  selling  season. 
In  such  instances,  the  buyer  has  no  choice  in  marking, 
for  he  will  not  know  which  items  are  to  be  used  for  sale 
purposes.  In  any  event,  he  will  feel  that  he  is  being 
penalized  by  having  to  take  a  markdown  at  time  of 
sale  when  he  knows  that  it  could  be  avoided  if  he 
would  buy  just  prior  to  the  sale  event.  It  may  even  be 

{^Continued 


reasoned  on  this  basl^  that  he  will  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  quantity  discounts' and  do  too  much  "hand  to  mouth" 
buying. 

The  marking  of  regular  merchandise  at  promotional 
prices  and  holding  same  from  sale  may  often  result 
in  lost  sales  at  regular  prices,  especially  in  style  mer¬ 
chandise,  when  the  stock  on  hand  may  be  incomplete 
without  the  new  purchase.  The  combining  of  both  stocks 
for  either  regular  or  special  selling  will  cause  con¬ 
fusion  in  either  event,  that  is,  confusion  as  to  prices 
if  combined  for  regular  selling  and  confusion  in  de¬ 
termining  proper  markdowns,  markdown  cancellations 
and  direct  purchase  markups  when  combined  for  spec¬ 
ial  selling. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  problems  arise  in  making 
price  changes.  It  becomes  a  marking  and  stockkeeping 
task  to  keep  two  lots  of  identical  merchandise  separate, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  markdowns  over  or  under¬ 
stated  by  large  amounts  as  a  result.  Where  sale  mer¬ 
chandise  is  marked  up  after  the  sale,  confusion  results 
in  segregating  that  stock  which  was  previously  marked 
down  from  such  stock  which  was  purchased  at  the 
special  selling  price,  consequently,  confusion  l)etween 
purchase  markup  and  markdown  cancellations.  A  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  same  type,  although  much  more  serious  in 
extent,  arises  when  this  same  principle  is  applied  to 
merchandise  which  is  not  marked.  As  a  rule  all  mer¬ 
chandise  should  l)e  marked,  but  there  are  cases,  such  as 
soap,  where  it  is  not  practical,  if  not  physicallv  im¬ 
possible,  to  mark  merchandise. 
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THE  BUYER>’S  JOB 


Merchandising  Quality  Values 

The  folloTving  excerpts  from  addresses  made  at  the  Joint  Convention  of  the 
Merchandise  Managers’  and  Sales  Promotion  Divisions,  represent  the  viewpoint  of 
retailers,  a  manufacturer,  a  stylist  and  an  amlyst,  all  of  whotn  offer  practical 
suggestions  for  more  profitable  merchandising  of  quality  values. — The  Editor. 

- ■ - 


f^Tj^VERY  article  we  sell  must  lie  of  good  quality,” 

P j  R.  (3'Connell,  President  of  the  N.  R.  D. 
(i.  A.,  and  of  the  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston, 
told  the  convention.  “We  must  offer  the  kind  of 
merchandise  the  juihlic  needs  and  that  will  give  the 
most  economical  service.  It  means  that  our  prices  must 
l)e  reasonable,  hut  the  value,  not  price  alone,  must  lie 
the  real  consideration.” 

“Promotion  on  price  alone  destroys  confidence.  It 
is  like  giving  stimulants  to  a  patient — the  size  of  the 
dose  must  be  constantly  increased  or  the  effect  is 
diminished.  Selling  on  price  alone  requires  constantly 
lower  and  lower  prices.  There  is  no  bottom  and  no 
stopping  point  short  of  iKuikruptcy.  Selling  quality 
helps  to  stabilize  prices,  builds  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer,  and  increases  the  dollar  volume  of  the 
store’s  business.” 


Merchants  Generally  Have  Not  Traded  Down 

Neil  Petree,  President,  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New 
York  City,  presented  in  addition  to  his  own  observa¬ 
tion  on  the  current  situation,  the  views  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  executives  from  various*  .sections  of  the  country. 
He  said: 


“A  considerable  part  of  the  drop  in  the  average 
sale  that  is  causing  merchants  such  concern  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  and  unavoidal)le  drop  caused  by  the  extreme  de¬ 
cline  in  commodity  prices.  We  are  informed,  through 
the  Fairchild  Retail  Price  Index,  that  the  average  of 
retail  prices  has  declined  34  per  cent  from  the  high 
point  of  1929,  and  that  this  drop  is  aliout  commensur¬ 
ate  with  the  decline  in  wholesale  commodity  prices. 
It  is  obvious  then  that  where  merchants  are  now 
doing  approximately  the  same  volume  in  transactions 
and  have  their  merchandise  revalued  in  accordance  with 
the  above  price  drop,  the  average  sale  has  declined  by 
about  one-third  from  its  1929  high  point.  We  have  no 
figures  available  that  will  show  us  the  per  cent  of  drop 
in  the  average  sale  throughout  the  country,  but  I  doubt 
if,  as  a  whole,  the  drop  has  greatly  exceeded  the  de¬ 
cline  in  retail  prices. 


“If  this  assumption  is  correct,  merchants  as  a  whole 
have  not  generally  ‘traded  down,’  but  have  passed  or 
to  their  customers  the  savings  effected  by  a  deflatior 
of  commodity  prices.  The  most  accurate  figures  avail¬ 


able  indicate  that  retail  business  in  1930  was  8  per 
cent  liehind  that  of  1929;  in  1931,  11.5  per  cent  behind 
1930;  and  the  showing  for  1932  to  date,  as  compared 
to  1931,  has  lieen  considerably  worse.  Much  of  this 
loss,  however,  is  not  an  actual  loss  in  merchandising  vol¬ 
ume,  but  is  merely  the  dollar  loss  occasioned  by  doing 
business  on  a  new  price  level. 

“There  is  no  (|uestion  but  that  some  merchants  have 
suffered  a  decline  in  average  sale  greater  than  was 
necessary.  Over-emphasis  of  the  lower  price  lines, 
mediocre  salesmanship  and  a  lack  of  courage  to  prop¬ 
erly  stock  and  promote  medium  to  lietter  merchantlise, 
have  accentuated  the  problems  caused  by  a  declining 
average  sale.  Let  us  not  for  a  moment,  however,  fool 
ourselves  into  l)elieving  that  we  can  cure  these  problems 
by  generally  attempting  to  raise  the  average  sale.  A 
lower  average  sale  is  a  natural  result  of  present  eco- 
omic  conditions  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  here  to  stay  for 
some  time.  We  must  adjust  ourselves  to  this  new  price 
level  and  those  stores  that  find  it  impossible  to  do  this 
will  find  themselves  in  serious  difficulties.  We  can, 
however,  improve  the  average  sale  where  it  has  dropped 
disproportionately,  and  it  is  to  these  instances  that  we 
should  address  our  attention. 

Quality  Standards  Most  Important 

“'Fhe  quality  standards  of  the  merchandise  which  we 
should  stock  seems  to  me  to  lie  the  most  important 
consideration  in  attempting  to  improve  the  average 
sale.  Many  merchants  have  stocked  and  promoted  mer¬ 
chandise  not  merely  cheaper  in  price,  but  poorer  in 
quality  than  was  their  custom  up  to  1930.  This  has 
jirolably  lieen  a  natural  result  of  the  times  we  have 
I)een  living  through,  but  is  not  justified  by  sound  busi¬ 
ness  practice.  If  merchants  will  insist  that  no  merchan¬ 
dise  is  permitted  to  get  into  their  stocks  that  does  not 
measure  up  to  their  previous  quality  specifications,  the 
average  sale  will  automatically  improve.  The  old-time 
buyers  were  trained  to  look  for  quality.  They  rigidly 
insjiected  incoming  merchandise  to  make  sure  that  it 
came  up  to  specifications,  both  as  to  material  and  work¬ 
manship.  The  tendency,  during  recent  years,  has  been 
to  place  the  emphasis  upon  fashions,  color,  style,  assort¬ 
ment,  etc.,  and  many  buyers  who  have  been  trained 
during  these  times  have  depended  upon  the  reputation 
of  manufacturers  to  insure  a  standard  of  quality  and 
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New  Color  Card  for  the  Fall  Season 


A  pocket  BiEe  card  showing  the  basic  coat  and 
dress  colors  for  Fall  1932,  selected  for  volnme  sell¬ 
ing  by  the  Color  Coordination  Committee  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  has  just  been  issued. 

These  particular  shades  were  selected  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  country’s  largest  retail  buy¬ 
ing  offices  from  hundreds  of  colors  shown  by  wool 
and  silk  houses  as  being  tbe  most  important  ones 
to  consider  as  basic  in  their  respective  color  families 
this  Fall. 

The  purpose  of  the  Color  Card  is  to  establish 
better  color  coordination  between  the  ready-to  wear 
and  accessories  industries,  and  to  simplify  the  work 
of  stores  and  customers  in  buying  and  selling  en¬ 
sembles.  Every  buyer  should  have  a  color  card  be¬ 
fore  placing  his  Fall  orders. 

A  correctly  selected  assortment  of  colors  early  in 
the  season  will  not  only  produce  more  business,  but 
business  at  a  profit.  Be  color  right  from  the  start. 

- ■■ 


It  is  not  the  largest,  but  the  most  complete  stock 
of  the  right  kind  that  produces  the  best  profits. 
Small  but  adequate,  balanced  stocks  particularly  in 
colors  and  sues,  permitting  fast  turnover  and  always 
having  the  merchandise  is  the  answer  to  success  in 
merchandising. 

Make  it  easy  for  your  salespeople  to  sell  ensem¬ 
bles,  to  do  suggestive  selling  with  confidence,  by 
coordinating  your  own  departmental  color  schemes, — 
coats,  dresses,  blouses,  millinery,  shoes,  etc.  Many 
stores  have  increased  their  average  salescheck  by 
selling  ensembles. 

The  Basic  Ensemble  Color  Cards  may  be  secured 
from  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division  of  your 
Association.  The  price  is  50^  per  card.  On  quantity 
orders  of  from  10  to  100  the  price  is  35^  per  card. 
Cards  ordered  in  quantities  of  100  or  more  may  be 
secured  at  30^  each.  Don’t  delay  in  placing  your 
order ! 


'  A  Manual  for  Every  Buyer 


The  Buyer’s  Manual  tells  you  in  plain,  understand¬ 
able  language  the  basic  facU  underlying  the  buying 
process  of  successful  merchants.  Each  chapter  was 
written  by  a  specialist  in  his  field.  Not  theorists. 
They  are  the  lessons  of  ripe  experience  gained  in 
actual  store  work. 

For  a  long  time  the  buyer  bas  wanted  data  of 
merchandise  planning,  stock  analysis,  price  lining, 
unit  control,  technique  of  buying,  advice  on  style 
and  fashion  buying,  control  of  slow-moving  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  many  other  subjects  with  which  he  is  daily 
concerned.  All  of  these  and  many  more  are  explained 


in  its  twenty-six  chapters  and  310  pages,  in  language 
that  the  buyer  can  understand.  No  long-winded  argu¬ 
ments  nor  fanciful  expositions,  but  a  tborougbly 
practical  job. 

All  of  the  best  material  on  the  buyer’s  job  bas 
been  crowded  into  tbis  book,  and  every  buyer  should 
have  a  copy  of  his  “bible”  for  ready  reference  on 
his  desk.  Over  9000  copies  have  already  been  sold. 
If  you  haven’t  a  copy  yeL  send  in  your  order  TODAY. 
You  will  find  it  a  splendid  investment  of  your  time 
and  money.  The  price  is  only  $2.00  a  copy  to  mem¬ 
bers. 


The  Merchandise  Control  Manual 


Every  buyer  of  merchandise  interested  in  main¬ 
taining  a  well  balanced  stock  in  the  right  prices, 
sixes,  colors,  materials,  and  quantities  needs  this 
Manual.  It  is  already  being  used  by  more  than 
2,000  retailers,  and  is  telling  them  what  other  stores 
have  done  to  solve  this  very  perplexing  problem. 
The  Merchandise  Control  Manual  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  study  of  retail  stock  control  ever  published. 

Simple  stock  control  and  analysis  systems  are  being 
adopted  at  an  unprecedented  rate  today,  and  tbe 
more  difficult  your  profits  problems  become  the 
greater  the  need  for  simple,  analytical  records  to 
guide  you.  But  such  systems  must  be  practical,  and 
to  be  practical  they  must  be  easily  kept,  adaptable 
and  inexpensive  to  maintain.  The  systems  illustrated 


in  this  book  are  of  that  type,  and  have  been  thorough¬ 
ly  tested  in  practice. 

The  Manual  tells  you  what  the  best  system  is  for 
each  of  your  departments,  how  to  install  iL  and  how 
to  use  information  to  best  advantage.  It  explains 
both  the  dollar  control  and  the  unit  control,  and  the 
many  questions  you  will  want  answered  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject.  The  book  contains  320  pages,  with 
89  forms. 

Yon  can’t  afford  to  be  without  this  information. 
It  is  in  line  with  the  times  and  the  new,  constructive 
merchandising. 

Mail  your  order  to  us  today.  You  will  need  the 
Manual  in  planning  for  fall  purchases.  The  price 
is  $2.00  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 
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workmanship.  During  the  past  two  years  when  price 
has  lieen  a  predominant  factor,  many  of  our  heretofore 
most  reliable  manufacturers  have  cheapened  their  prod¬ 
uct.  This  is  partly  our  fault  and  partly  the  fault  of 
our  sources  of  supply,  hut  we  must  revive  a  quality 
consciousness  within  our  own  organizations  and  an 
ability  to  determine  quality  standards.  Then  we  must 
develop  better  methods  to  see  that  these  standards  are 
enforced.” 

Concrete  Examples  of  How  Stores  Have 
Improved  Conditions 

Quotations  from  a  few  of  the  letters  received  from 
merchants,  included  the  following: 

Arthur  Wright  of  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co..  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mass.,  states : 

“We  have  made  several  attempts  to  make  sure  we 
are  carrying  an  adequate  stock  of  better  merchandise. 
In  some  cases,  we  have  experimented  with  carrying 
what  might  l)e  considered  more  than  adequate  stocks, 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  we  had  become  too  ‘stock 
conscious.’  We  have  then  taken  up  the  matter  of  push¬ 
ing  the  better  price  lines  with  our  Publicity  and  Ser¬ 
vice  people.  We  have  held  a  series  of  meetings  with 
section  managers,  buyers,  copywriters,  etc.  We  have 
kept  a  record  of  each  salesperson’s  average  sale  and  our 
Training  Department  has  arranged  demonstration  5ales 
to  show  the  ways  and  means  of  selling  higher  grade 
merchandise.” 


R.  G.  Roth  of  \Vm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  Cleveland, 
states  that  their  average  sale  has  increased  10  i)er  cent 
over  March,  in  the  month  of  April,  and  that  May  has 
shown  an  improvement,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  inaugurated  a  practice  of  requiring  the  buyers  to 
be  on  the  floor  from  11:00  A.  M.  until  3:00  P.  M., 
and  that  they  spend  this  time  working  with  salespeople 
to  make  sure  that  they  show  higher  priced  merchandise 
and  that  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  merits 
of  this  merchandise. 

Walter  Brunmark  of  J.  N.  Adam  &  Co.,  Buffalo 
N.  Y.,  is  trying  an  experiment  of  promoting  some  mer¬ 
chandise  considerably  higher  than  the  medium  price 
levels.  For  instance,  this  store  promoted  curtains  at 
$40  and  increased  the  sale  of  $10,  $15  and  $20  curtains, 
and  sold  hundreds  of  pairs  at  $3  and  $5.  Mr.  Brun¬ 
mark  believes  that  little  of  this  merchandise  would  have 
been  sold  had  his  store  continued  the  practice  of  ex¬ 
clusively  putting  the  promotional  emphasis  upon  the 
lower  and  best  selling  price  lines. 

Earnway  Edwards  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
Chicago,  tells  that  his  firm  has  been  able  to  sell  more 
six  ply  tires  instead  of  four  ply,  by  impressing  upon 
customers  the  safety  feature  of  six  ply  tires,  there 
being  considerably  less  likelihood  of  blowouts  than 
there  is  with  the  four  ply. 

Frank  Kohn  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  says 
that  his  firm  is  purchasing  only  laboratory  tested  mer¬ 
chandise  which,  in  itself,  insures  a  standard  of  quality 
regardless  of  price. 
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V.  R.  Alley,  Sanger  Bros.,  Dallas,  Texas,  believes 
that  it  is  ^better  to  use  higher  priced  merchandise  i 
even  in  special  promotions.  He  states  that  by  doing 
this  his  firm  has  l)een  able  to  demand  from  manufac¬ 
turers  every  detail  that  goes  into  quality  merchandise, 
and  that  it  takes  the  store  out  of  the  low  priced  and 
unusually  competitive  field. 

Alfred  L.  Oppenheim,  Weiboldt  Stores,  Inc., 
Chicago,  has  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  manufacturers 
of  better  merchandise  to  the  degree  that  some  of  these 
manufacturers  have  furnished  merchandise  prizes  to 
salespeople  who  have  shown  themselves  particularly 
adept  at  selling  finer  quality  merchandise. 

Luther  Brooks,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  indicates  that  contests  and  prizes  have  helped  the 
sale  of  l)etter  merchandise  in  their  store.  Mr.  Brooks 
further  states  that  salespeople  in  Ayres’  store  have  been 
trained  to  suggest  the  ultimate  economy  of  buying  the 
better  merchandise. 

Arnold  Constable  &  Co.,  New  York,  l)elieves  that  if 
better  merchandise  is  carefully  selected,  l)ought  in  reas¬ 
onable  quantities  and  prominently  displayed  in  close 
proximity  to  cheajier  merchandise,  that  it  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  sold,  provided  the  salesforce  understands  the 
difference  in  the  merchandise  and  does  an  effective  sell¬ 
ing  job. 

After  reading  the  letters,  Mr.  Petree  said,  in  con¬ 
clusion  : 

“The  opinions  of  these  merchants  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  indicate  not  only  the  importance  of  the 
problems  created  by  a  much  lower  average  sale,  but 
suggest  definite  remedies.  I  would  like  to  close  my 
remarks  by  again  stating  that  we  must  insist  upon 
a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  quality  standards  when 
purchasing  merchandise.  We  must  have  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  insjiection  of  merchandise  when  it  is  received,  to 
make  certain  that  it  comes  up  to  the  original  specifica¬ 
tions.  This  will  lessen  the  customer  resistance  when 
selling  merchandise,  will  lower  the  percentage  of  mer¬ 
chandise  returned  by  customers,  will  improve  the  good 
will  of  stores,  and  will  definitely  raise  the  average 
sale.” 

Merchandising  Quality  Fashions  Increases 
Profitable  Business 

Miss  Katherine  Casey,  of  the  Katherine  Casey  Fash¬ 
ion  Service,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  said  in  her  address: 

“For  some  years  we  marathoned  in  that  mad  dance 
which  we  call  ‘fashion  first,’  fashion  at  any  price,  and 
the  one  byword  which  we  heard  everywhere  was  that 
fashion  had  no  price.  The  ingenuity  of  the  copyist 
was  the  one  thing  that  made  fashion  possible.  Stores 
seemed  to  have  one  objective  and  that  was  to  get  new 
fashions  and  get  them  first — to  say  to  the  public, 
‘Behold,  we  have  the  latest,  newest  copy  of  this  Paris 
arrival,  at  a  price  lower  than  anybody  else  in  town.’ 

“As  a  consequence,  ‘Fashion  has  no  price’  became  a 
watchword  of  copyists.  It  became  the  watchword  of 
stores — not  how  well,  nor  how  carefully,  not  how 
beautifully  we  could  copy  that  gown  or  that  dress  or 
that  suit,  but  how  cheaply,  how  quickly — and,  so, 
today,  I  think  we  are  paying  the  price.  We  are  paying 
the  fiddler  whose  name  is  profit. 

(Continued 


“It  proliably  made  little  difference  when  we  were 
thinking  in  terms  of  fashion  first,  fashion  at  any  jirice, 
that  the  cowl  neckline  didn’t  cowl,  that  the  geometric 
seam  of  the  \’ionnet  dress  always  went  a.skew  when 
worn  by  the  customer,  that  the  cut  seams  of  the  hip 
line  didn’t  fit  as  we  pictured  them  in  our  advertising. 

“So  we  say  fashion  has  done  strange  things  to  our 
stores.  It  has  probably  followed  to  some  extent  the 
story  of  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  We  say, 
‘Has  fashion  been  a  mistake  or  has  it  grown  less 
important  in  our  picture  of  things?’ 

“No,  indeed,  it  hasn’t  grown  less  important,  but  this 
is  true:  We  cannot  and  must  not  subordinate  quality  to 
fashion.  Therein  lies  our  mistake.  Therein  we  suffer 
the  loss  of  reputation  and  the  loss  of  standards  which 
we  have  set  ourselves  to  build  for  many  fine  stores  in 
this  country  over  generations. 

“Certainly,  quality  is  a  very,  very  necessary  thing  at 
this  time.  It  is  the  one  strong  weajxjn  which  I  Ixilieve 
we  have  to  use  in  building  again  profits  for  our  store, 
in  building  again  business  for  our  country. 

Promoting  Quality  Among  Young  People 

“We  have  a  new  generation  around  us  since  we 
taught  quality.  Quality  has  never  been  presented  to 
our  younger  people  as  something  smart  or  something 
important.  I  don’t  l)elieve  it  has  been  a  word  that  has 
been  injected  into  their  sho]>ping  vocabulary.  No  one 
has  said  to  them,  ‘It  is  smart  to  buy  quality.’ 

“To  many  of  these  young  folks,  smartness  does  not 
click  with  the  word  ‘quality.’  It  is  a  word  that  has  been 
more  or  less  relegated  for  the  grandmothers.  To  have 
j)etticoats  and  linen  sheets  and  solid  gold  l)eds  and 
sheer  seal  skin  jackets,  to  the  young  folks,  meant 
quality.  We  will  have  to  teach  them,  this  younger  gen¬ 
eration,  that  an  expensive  dress  can  and  must  have 
quality  as  well  as  chic.  To  most  of  them,  the  $19 
version  of  the  $59  version  just  l)ecomes  extremely  and 
increasingly  smart  by  that  (pialification.  That  phase  of 
‘quality’  never  enters  into  their  minds  as  they  designate 
their  purchases  or  as  they  designate  their  wardrof)e. 

“There  are  quality  gloves,  quality  stockings,  quality 
Panama  hats,  and  so  forth,  whatever  it  may  l>e,  and 
there  are  prices  l)elow  which  we  cannot  sell  that  mer¬ 
chandise. 

“When  the  stores  are  ready  to  tell  these  facts  to 
their  customers,  and  more  imj^rtant,  when  the  store 
has  its  salesjjeople  equipped  and  trained  to  talk  in 
terms  of  quality  and  the  merits  of  quality  merchandise 
to  its  customers,  then  and  only  then  can  we  hope  to 
arouse  and  create  the  desire  in  our  customers  for  this 
l>etter  type  of  merchandise.  We  may  not  need  a  new 
,  type  of  salesperson  in  a  store,  mayl)e  our  old  sales- 
1  people  who  know  quality  and  have  l)een  whipped  into 
’  line  to  talk  fashion,  mayl)e  they  are  our  best  bets. 

t  “The  customer  has  learned  the  high  price  of  poor 
[  merchandise.  No  matter  how  cheap  in  price,  she  real- 
f  izes  that  it  is  exj)ensive  to  buy  merchandise  without 
r  quality  today.  She  realizes  that  quality  counts.  She  has 
been  poisoned  by  the  junk  and  the  trash,  the  dress  that 
y  is  shiny  and  bursts  out  at  the  seams,  gloves  that  won’t 
wash,  underwear  that  grows  sleezy  in  the  laundry. 
i  on  page  590) 
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of  two  to  three  days,  it  would  make  a  picture  some¬ 
thing  like  this  below. 


The  dotted  line  represents  the  desired  flow  of^  work 
compared  with  the  numl)er  of  pieces  received  in  the 
workroom.  If  promises  to  customers  can  lie  moved 
along,  the  workroom  jieaks  and  valleys  can  be  flat¬ 
tened  out.  Special  promises  will  always  upset  this 
scheme  somewhat,  but  at  least  it  may  l)e  suggested  as 
something  to  endeavor  to  accomplish  for  the  lienefits 
that  will  ensue,  although  it  never  will  l)ecome  a  per¬ 
fect  operation. 

Some  measure  of  production  is  essential  to  gauge 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  each  day  in  the  shop. 
Time  study  and  systems  of  bonus  and  piece  work  are 
all  commendable  and  are  the  l)asis  for  this  measure  of 
production. 


Time  Studies 

t 

Tn  making  time  studies,  it  is  of  course  understood 
that  the  .same  principles  that  hold  true  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  iron  or  steel  products  must  hold  true  in  the  cloth¬ 
ing  factory  or  alteration  room.  Therefore,  the  correct 
method  of  altering  a  job  must  be  found,  broken  up 
into  its  respective  elements,  studied  and  timed  until 
the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  method  (keeping  quality 
in  mind)  is  obtained.  Flow  of  work  is  important  and 
should  progress  gradually  through  the  .shop,  where 
all  machines  and  hand  sewing  operations  are  placed 
in  their  proper  sequence,  to  accomplish  this  movement 
of  the  alterations. 

Therefore,  the  first  move  in  a  shop  where  either 
piece  work  or  bonus  systems  are  to  be  installed,  is  a 
study  of  the  shop  layout  itself,  as  it  may  have  to  be 
completely  rearranged.  If  these  principles  are  not  ad¬ 
hered  to,  the  prices  paid  for  the  work  will  have  to 
be  revised,  and  the  morale  of  the  workers  and  the 
routine  of  the  shop  will  be  continually  upset. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  these  svstems 
justify  their  existence  by  sufficiently  increased  pro¬ 
duction  to  offset  the  added  cost  of  maintaining  them 
that  is,  the  additional  cost  of  a  necessary  clerical  force, 
additional  inspection  for  quality  of  workmanship, 
allowances  paid  for  idle  time,  and  other  delays  not  the 
fault  of  the  worker. 

However,  if  the  shop  possesses,  as  a  gauge  of  pro¬ 
duction,  fairly  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  amount 
of  work  on  each  suit  or  garment,  it  is  possible  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  task  ahead  of  the  shop  for  each  day  of  the 
week.  As  mentioned  before,  time  studies,  if  the  shop 
were  fortunate  enough  to  have  made  studies  of  the 
standard  jobs  or  tasks,  would  be  the  measuring  stick 
used  to  furnish  this  important  control  of  the  number  of 
workers  on  the  payroll.  This  method  is  probably  a 
better  basis  for  control  of  payroll  than  the  common  use 
of  a  payroll  percentage  cost  to  sales. 
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Merchandise  Wrapped  For  Delivery 


Key  to  Layout  Plan 

(Note:  Numbers  shown  in  parentheses  indicate  general 
flow  of  work  through  department.) 

A— Tables  for  marking  (1) 

B — Overcasting  machines  (8) 

C— Felling  machines  (10) 

D — Sewing  machines  (11) 

E — Tacking  machines  (12) 

F — Basting  machines  (9) 

G — Tables  for  hand  sewers  and  rippers  (2) 

H — Tables  for  tailors  (3) 

I — Machine  operators — vests  (7) 

J — Machine  operator  (6) 

K— Machine  operator— trousers  (4) 

L — Tables  for  hand  pressing  (13) 

M — Peth  iron— open  seams — remove  creases  (S) 
N — Trouser  pressing  machines  (13) 

O — Coat  pressing  machine  (13) 

P — Tables  for  examining  (14) 

O— Racks  for  finishing  garments  (14) 
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Officers  and  Directors  of  the  STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 


Chairman 

♦L.  S.  BITNER 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company 
Boston,  Mass. 

I'irst  Vice-Chairnian 
*H.  VV.  C.ARTON 
Lord  &  Taylor 
New  York,  N.  Y, 

Second  V’ice-Chairman 
♦MARK  LANSBURGH 
l^nsburgh  &  Bro. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Directors 

J.  A.  BUETE 
Woodward  &  Lothrop 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  P.  CABELL 
The  M.  O’Neil  Company 
Akron,  Ohio 

A.  S.  DONALDSON 
(jimbel  Brothers 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

M.  FORMAN 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York,  N,  Y. 


L.  S.  BITNER 


♦GENEVIEVE  GORDON 
B.  Altman  &  Company 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

♦J.  E.  GRIFFITH 
The  Namm  Store 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

C.  G.  HOBART 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc. 
Chicago,  III. 

J.  A.  McDermott 

Gimbel  Brothers 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MRS.  LUCINDA  W.  PRINCE 
Prince  School  of 
Store  Service  Education 
Boston,  Mass. 

JAMES  S.  SCHOFF 
L.  Bamberger  &  Company 
Newark,  N.  J. 

W.  W.  TAYLOR 
Raphael  Weill  &  Company 
San  P'rancisco,  Calif. 

*T.  W.  TIMPSON 
Bloomingdale’s  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

*Executive  Committee 


The  following  outline  is  a  suggested  layout  of  a 
men’s  alteration  department.  In  this  proposed  shop 
the  work  itself  has  lieen  sectionized,  that  is,  ripping  is 
regarded  as  a  separate  operation,  and  trouser  joining 
or  operating,  machine  sewing  on  vests,  and  plain  felling 
have  all  been  divided  and  allotted  to  the  various  work¬ 
ers,  trained  and  paid  according  to  their  tasks.  The 
major  alterations,  such  as  C()Ilar  and  lapel  work, 
shoulder  work,  and  sleeve  setting,  are  given  to  the 
expert  tailor.  Most  shops  proktbly  use  this  method  of 
dividing  the  work.  The  hand  sewers  and  machine 
operators  become  proficient  just  as  they  do  in  a  factory 
whenever  work  is  specialized,  and  quality  and  produc¬ 
tion  should  follow. 

This  shop  layout,  if  production  is  small,  may  be  con¬ 
densed  as  follows:  one  marking  table  and  one  press¬ 
ing  table  may  be  sufficient;  tables  where  hand  sewers 
and  machines  are  grouped  may  be  combined,  and  two 
sewing  tables  may  be  eliminated.  Or  if  the  available 
space  is  square  instead  of  oblong  and  requires  a  differ¬ 
ent  alignment  of  equipment,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter 
to  relocate  tables,  keeping  sequence  of  operation  in 
mind. 

In  the  foregoing  shop  set-up,  the  flow  of  work  is 
from  the  markers’  tables  to  the  final  inspection,  where 
the  suits  are  examined  and  assembled  as  a  unit  for 
delivery.  One  of  the  exceptions  to  this  direction  of  the 
flow  of  work  is  the  cuffing  operation  on  the  trousers. 


This  is  necessary,  as  the  marker  measures  the  desired 
length  and  then  turns  the  work  into  the  bin  marked 
for  the  cuff  basting  and  Lewis  felling  machine  opera¬ 
tion. 

With  this  routine,  the  foreman  gives  out  his  work 
and  watches  his  quality  and  production  l)etween  opera¬ 
tions  before  the  garment  is  finished.  Final  inspection 
is  a  separate  function  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

If  the  workroom  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  time  it  takes  to  do  the  various 
jobs,  it  is  possible  to  mark  a  simple  record  with  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  time.  By  this  record  each  worker’s  production 
may  be  judged  with  the  absence  of  the  customary 
expense  of  too  much  red  tape.  It  may  also  be  possible 
to  distribute  costs  of  alteration  against  the  selling 
divisions  for  which  clothing  was  altered,  if  the  shop 
clerical  records  these  times  in  dollars  and  cents  on  the 
complete  suit  record.  Also,  overhead,  light,  heat,  rent, 
etc.,  may  be  distributed  on  a  percentage  basis  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  total  direct  costs  of  each  retail  section’s  al¬ 
terations  to  the  entire  payroll  of  the  busheling  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  has  lieen  chiefly  to  come 
to  the  defense  of  this  expense  division  by  suggesting 
that  many  of  its  troubles  are  not  of  its  own  making, 
and  that  a  better  understanding  of  its  problems  would 
help  eliminate  unnecessary  work  and  alterations,  with 
a  resultant  better  profit. 
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Two  Test  Cases  of  Tested  Merchandise 
That  Customers  Asked  For  Second  Time 


The  profits  on  selling  tested  merchandise  sometimes  do  not  show  in 
increased  sales  until  customers  ask  for  goods  they  found  by  wear 
and  use  to  be  so  satisfactory  as  to  recommend  re-purchase.  Invari¬ 
ably,  tested  items  show  an  increase  in  consumer  demand  the  second 
season. 

Several  years  ago  a  big  store  had  this  Bureau  prepare  specifica¬ 
tions  for  a  line* of  gloves  that  could  be  sold  as  washable The 
store  has  reported  to  us  an  increase  in  sales  of  the  tested  line  of 
gloves  of  65%  for  the  current  season. 

A  reputable  store  in  one  of- the  large  cities  adopted  a  policy  two 
years  ago  of  buying  only  hosiery  that  had  been  tested.  The  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  that  store  recently  expanded  the  practice  of  testing 
hosiery  to  testing  of  all  goods  in  his  division.  He  has  found  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  women  came  back  and  asked  for  tested  hosiery,  because 
they  got  longer  wear  from  stockings  made  to  consumer  specifications 
instead  of  to  bargain  specifications. 

This  Bureau  has  been  established  four  years,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  the  stores  which  made  use  of  our  testing  laboratory  during 
this  time  and  gradually  improved  the  consumer  quality  of  tested  lines 
are  today  realizing  a  profit  in  departments  which  otherwise  would 
be  showing  a  loss  by  trying  to  undersell  competing  stores  under  the 
system  of  baiting  customers  with  bargain  merchandise. 

The  retailer  can  no  longer  profitably  tamper  with  the  judgment  of 
customers.  Customers  are  now  patronizing  the  stores  that  sell  good 
merchandise. 

**Know  Quality  by  Testing  Merchandise’^ 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
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THE  WAY  WITH  PEOPLE 


The  Buyer’s  Responsibility  for  Service 

and  Training 

By  CAROLINE  SPALDING* 

Director  of  Training,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


That  the  buyer  is  partly  responsible  for  training 
within  bis  own  deijartnient  has  always  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  fact.  There  have  lieen  fluctuations  as 
to  the  amount  of  training  he  should  do — the  manner 
in  which  it  should  lx;  done  and  in  the  help  which  was 
supplied  to  him. 

Ten  Years  of  Development 

Wasn’t  it  in  1921  and 
1922  that  Dr.  Charters  of 
the  Research  Bureau  ad¬ 
vanced  the  theory  of  De¬ 
partment  Training?  This 
was  followed  later  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  elal)orate 
set-up,  delegating  various 
training  duties  to  the  buyer, 
certain  others  to  the  assist¬ 
ant,  some  to  Dejxirtmental 
Trainers  and  others  to 
coaches.  Most  of  this  had  to 
do  with  the  initiation  of  the 
new  person  into  the  dejiart- 
ment. 

About  this  same  time,  the  > 

R.  R.  A.  stores  accepted  in 
their  training  policy  a  divis¬ 
ion  of  training  and  used  the 
terms  centralized  and  decen¬ 
tralized.  Then  careful  con¬ 
sideration  was  given  as  to 
what  kinds  of  training  could 
be  done  more  economically 
in  a  centralized  way  and 
what  should  be  done  in  the 
selling  department.  Follow¬ 
ing  this,  training  conferences  ran  to  discussions  about 
“Normal  Training  for  Executives,”  and  “Teaching  Ex¬ 
ecutives  How  to  Teach.”  Then  came  the  far-flung 
cry,  “Training  from  the  Top  Down.” 

Now  in  1932,  changes  brought  about  by  adjustment 
to  the  present  economic  conditions  have  given  an  im¬ 
petus  to  Dejiartment  Training.  At  the  pre.sent  time,  in 
most  of  our  selling  departments,  our  buyers  have  a 
stable  force  of  experienced  salespeople  who  already 
have  a  foundation  of  l)asic  knowledge  of  merchandise, 
and  who  are  well-grounded  in  salesmanship  and  in¬ 
terested  in  producing. 


Also,  the  buyer  has  more  time  to  live  in  his  depart¬ 
ment,  as  he  has  fewer  and  shorter  trips  to  the  market 
and  has  eliminated  all  but  the  essential  records  and 
conferences.  While  on  the  floor  he  can  watch  the 
movement  of  his  merchandise,  help  out  in  actual  selling 
problems  and  contact  more 
customers. 

There  is  also  the  growing 
trend  for  the  executives  of 
the  organization  to  recognize 
and  demand  the  leadership 
of  the  buyer  within  his  de¬ 
partment.  These  changes, 
combined  with  the  economic 
necessity  for  improved  sell¬ 
ing,  will  intensify  and  revit¬ 
alize  training  within  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Under  the  present  con¬ 
ditions,  favorable  for  train¬ 
ing,  how  many  of  the  Train¬ 
ing  responsibilities  can  the 
buyer  take  on,  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties  and  without 
slighting  any  of  them? 

Buyers  Should  Explain 

To  show  the  salesperson 
how  to  present  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  own  merchandise  so 
it  will  meet  the  public  de¬ 
mand  is  certainly  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  buyer.  For  in¬ 
stance,  with  this  new  quality 
movement  coming  to  the 
front,  he  must  train  sales- 
jjeople  to  use  these  selling  jKiints  which  will  sug¬ 
gest  and  show  oflf  the  quality  of  merchandise.  A  recent 
issue  of  a  fashion  magazine  has  a  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  sales  talk,  showing  definitely  by  the  1,  2,  3,  4 
method  how  this  can  l)e  done. 

1.  The  material  in  these  dresses  is  so  and 
so’s  washable  crepe.  It  will  really  stand  up 
under  many  tubbings. 

2.  This  group  of  dresses  was  made  by  a 
manufacturer  whose  clothes  are  recognized 
by  professional  buyers  as  being  exception¬ 
ally  well  cut  and  finished.  Therefore, 


ONE  of  the  outstanding  trends  in  re¬ 
tailing  at  the  present  time,  is  in¬ 
creased  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
continuous  instruction  and  supervision  of 
.salespeople  in  the  departments.  “Better 
Selling”  has  been  designated  by  many 
speakers  at  the  recent  group  Conventions 
as  the  prime  requisite  in  improving  retail 
business.  A  Ijetter  sales  technique  can 
only  lie  achieved,  it  is  felt,  by  continued 
training  on  the  selling  floor.  This  im¬ 
mediately  leads  to  the  question — who 
shall  do  this  training  job? 

Miss  Spalding,  in  her  discussion  of 
the  responsibility  and  possible  achieve¬ 
ments  of  buyers  in  improving  selling  and 
service  in  their  own  departments,  and 
Miss  Levine,  in  her  description  of  the 
sui)plementary  staff  of  supervisors  in  one 
organization,  furnish  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  study  of  this  problem. 

The  Editor. 


*Address  delivered  at  the  Concurrent  Conventions. 


the  fit  is  right — the  lines  will  be  good 
as  long  as  you  wear  the  dress. 

3.  This  type  of  dress  is  right  for  most  needs 
in  summer — a  general  all  round,  semi¬ 
sports  dress  that  looks  appropriate  on 
practically  all  daytime  occasions.  Thus, 
these  dresses  are  economical,  because  they 
are  the  kind  of  clothes  in  which  you  can 
practically  live. 

As  it  is  his  function  to  promote  his  merchandise,  it 
is  also  his  duty  to  train  his  salespeople  to  satisfy  the 
needs  and  wants  of  each  customer.  When  this  cannot 
l)e  done,  the  buyer  himself  should  contact  the  customer 
so  that  he  may  order  the  exact  merchandise  to  meet 
that  customer’s  requirements. 

Departmental  Problems 

The  buyer  or  department  manager  should  also  sup¬ 
ply  the  stimulus  for  selling  profitable  merchandise, 
pushing  prior  stocks  and  for  increasing  unit  sales.  For 
this  type  of  training,  the  visual  methc^  has  been  used 
effectively  by  some  buyers  without  much  extra  effort. 
Charts  posted  in  the  stockroom  show  the  record  of 
prior  stock  sold  daily  by  each  salesperson.  A  buyer 
may  require  a  record  to  be  handed  to  him  each  evening 
of  items  which  he  especially  wishes  to  promote.  A 
chart  posted  in  the  stock  room  shows  the  increase  in 
amount  of  each  individual’s  sales  made  through  sug¬ 
gestions.  Other  buyers  make  a  mid-afternoon  check  on 
an  item  which  is  being  promoted  and  say,  for  instance, 
“Now  your  quota  is  six  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon, 
how  nearly  can  you  come  to  it?’’ 

Such  actual  records  of  results  help  out  in  two  ways. 
They  are  especially  helpful  during  these  days  when, 
on  account  of  the  variety  in  working  schedules,  it  is 
difficult  to  know  when  to  get  our  message  across  to 
all  salespeople. 


Special  “Skilla”  Developed  in  Department 

In  every  selling  department  “skills’’  are  quite  num¬ 
erous,  some  very  simple,  others  quite  complex.  They 
vary  from  the  swift  and  correct  folding  of  a  pair  of 
hose  to  the  most  effective  way  of  trying  on  a  dress 
with  a  quick  adjustment  of  the  belt,  artistic  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  neck  line  or  what  not,  so  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  have  as  favorable  a  reaction  as  possible  at 
her  first  glance  in  the  mirror.  Since  this  has  to  do  with 
the  selling  of  the  stock  and  care  of  his  special  mer¬ 
chandise,  training  for  it  is  the  buyer’s  function. 

“The  one  best  way,’’  the  result  of  research  and  obser¬ 
vation  should  be  demonstrated  to  the  entire  depart¬ 
ment  and  taught  to  all  new  people.  Such  skills  are 
already  employed  in  suggestive  selling  and  can  further 
be  developed  to  increase  the  unit  sale.  For  instance, 
the  buyer  shows  how  to  handle  three  shirts  of  different 
colors  at  the  same  time,  or  how  to  display  skilfully  the 
matching  tie  with  a  shirt.  These  skills  will  react  on  the 
customer  quickly  and  favorably  and  there  will  lie  recog¬ 
nition  of  professional  service. 

Next,  there  is  the  training  for  which  the  buyer 
shares  the  responsibility  with  others.  In  those  depart¬ 
ments  where  the  very  bread  and  butter  of  the  buyer 
has  depended  for  some  time  upon  his  fashion  con¬ 
sciousness,  as  in  the  millinery,  or  ready-to-wear  sec¬ 
tions,  the  buyer  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  stimulat¬ 
ing  fashion  news  about  his  own  merchandise.  Yet  there 
always  is  the  need  of  coordinating  the  complete  fash¬ 
ion  picture,  and  this  part  of  fashion  training  must 
come  from  the  fashion  coordinator,  who  can  dramatize 
the  complete  ensemble  with  its  accessories  and  its  possi¬ 
bilities  of  variety  and  change. 

How  Far  Can  the  Buyer  Be  Responsible? 

In  the  department  in  which  fashion  has  not  been 
considered  of  primary  importance  in  the  by-gone  days, 
the  buyer  must  accustom  himself  to  giving  this  fashion 


(Continued  on  page  585) 
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Service  Supervisors  For  Service  and  Training 

By  RONI A  LEVINE 

Training  Supervisor,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


IN  the  face  of  falling  prices,  increased  transactions 
per  dollar  and  all  the  negative  conditions  of  the 
past  two  years,  our  organization  has  been  successful 
in  increasing  the  production  of  each  salesperson  and, 
at  the  same  time,  raising  the  standard  of  service  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  customers.  This  accomplishment  has  l)een 
due,  in  great  part,  to  concentration  during  this  i^eriod 
on  practically  the  only  personal  contact  the  store  has 
with  its  customers ;  namely,  the  salesclerks. 

Need  Revealed 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  an  analysis  of  the  existing 
plan  of  operation,  made  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  standard  of  service,  showed  that  the  salesclerk  was 
not  receiving  enough  attention.  .At  that  time,  the  sales¬ 
clerk  was  almost  entirely  supervised  by  the  section 
manager,  who  was  in  turn  responsible  to  the  floor 
superintendent  in  the  management  division  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  only  coordination  at  that  time  between  the 
salesclerk  and  the  merchandise  was  represented  by  the 
haphazard  attention  given  by  the  buyer,  too  busy  with 
so  many  other  phases  of  his  work  to  give  sufficient 
attention  to  his  personnel,  and  by  the  training  super¬ 
visors,  who  had  entirely  too  many  people  to  train,  to 


be  able  to  give  enough  attention  to  individuals.  The 
section  manager  in  turn,  taxed  by  clerical  work  and 
adjustments  and  not  responsible  to  the  training  depart¬ 
ment,  did  not  give  enough  attention  to  the  problem. 

.An  entirely  new  group  called  Service  Supervisors 
was  organized  to  take  care  of  this  situation.  It  is  their 
job  to  improve  the  service  to  the  customer,  through  an 
efficient  handling  of  the  sales  personnel.  There  are  two 
jjhases  to  this.  The  service  supervisors  are  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  distribution  of  salespeople  through¬ 
out  the  day.  It  is  their  job  to  see  that  all  the  fixtures 
are  amply  manned  during  rush  hours,  and  that  the  cus¬ 
tomers  are  receiving  prompt  attention.  For  this  part  of 
their  job,  which  takes  up  their  time  from  11  ;00  to  4:30, 
they  are  responsible  to  the  floor  superintendents. 

Before  1 1  :C)0  and  after  4 :30,  the  service  supervisors 
devote  their  time  to  training  and  are  responsible  to  the 
training  department  for  this  phase  of  their  work. 
Their  duties,  during  these  hours,  consist  of  supervising 
and  giving  preliminary  training  to  new  salespeople, 
listening  in  on  their  sales,  offering  suggestions  on  their 
sales  methods  and,  in  brief,  doing  everything  necessary 
to  see  that  new  people  adapt  themselves  as  quickly  as 
ixjssible  to  our  method  and  standards. 
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The  service  supervising  system  has  undoubtedly 
shortened  the  training  |>eriod  previously  required,  ^ 
fore  the  new  salesperson  was  ready  for  productive 
work. 

In  addition  to  the  concentrated  attention  to  new 
salespeople,  the  supervisors  devote  their  training  time 
to  giving  our  merchandise  information  to  salespeople 
transferred  from  other  departments  and  to  members 
of  the  contingent  force  called  in  for  the  day.  Every¬ 
thing  is  done  to  give  as  much  merchandise  information 
as  possible  to  every  salesperson,  whether  temporarily 
or  permanently  in  the  department.  Of  course,  the 
salespeople  permanently  in  the  department  receive  a 
more  technical  training  on  the  merchandise  through  the 
gfroup  training  work  of  the  training  supervisor.  The 
service  supervisors  also  assist  in  this,  however,  by 
following  up  on  the  group  training  and  by  seeing  that 
the  information  given  is  assimilated  and  properly  used. 
Being  in  closer  contact  with  the  individual  salesclerk, 
they  can  more  readily  gauge  the  amount  of  training 
that  has  been  absorbed  and  report  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  by  each  individual.  They  can  quickly  de¬ 
tect  each  case  where  more  training  is  required  and 
refer  such  people  back  to  the  training  supervisors. 

The  service  supervisors  are  also  valuable  to  the 
training  supervisors  in  planning  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  delivering  the  merchandise  information, 
because  their  close  contact  with  the  salespeople  en¬ 
ables  them  to  pioint  out  their  weaknesses  more  accur¬ 
ately  and  check  on  the  information  which  is  not  readily 
assimilated,  and  their  help  in  this  respect  makes  the 
work  of  the  training  supervisor  much  more  effective. 
This  close  contact  also  makes  them  valuable  in  aiding 
the  training  supervisors  in  devising  new  methods  of 
raising  standards  of  service. 

Eixpense  of  System 

From  a  training  point  of  view,  the  service  super¬ 
visor  system  has  been  of  substantial  benefit,  but  con¬ 
sidered  only  from  this  point  of  view,  they  become  a 
very  exi)ensive  addition  to  the  overhead.  Due  to  the 
nature  of  their  work,  which  includes  both  service  and 
training  responsibilities,  we  must  also  justify  their  ex¬ 
pense  from  a  service  point  of  view. 

When  the  system  was  first  inaugurated  in  our  organ¬ 
ization,  the  service  siqiervisor  was  placed  in  charge  of 
thirty  to  thirty-five  clerks.  This  plan  has  since  been 
considerably  modified.  Experience  has  shown  that 
different  types  of  departments  require  different  tyjies 
of  service  supervisors.  In  departments  where  sales¬ 
clerks  are  assigned  to  fixtures,  the  work  of  the  service 
supervisor,  from  a  service  angle,  is  much  simpler,  con¬ 
sisting,  in  the  main,  of  shifting  salespeople  to  meet 
each  immediate  need.  The  necessity  of  approaching  the 
customer  and  obtaining  salespeople  for  them  is  not  the 
major  part  of  their  work.  Naturally,  fewer  service 
supervisors  are  required  for  these  departments.  This 
condition,  however,  is  reversed  in  a  department  such  as 
ready-to-wear.  In  such  a  department  where  the  cus¬ 
tomers  have  a  tendency  to  rove  and  where  the  sales¬ 
clerks,  busy  with  customers  in  fitting  rooms,  may  be 
temporarily  out  of  sight,  it  is  the  job  of  the  service 
supervisor  to  approach  all  waiting  customers,  retain 
them  in  the  deiiartment  and  obtain  salespeople  for 
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them.  This  work,  .naturally,  requires  more  service 
supervisors. 

We  are  still  experimenting  with  the  functioning  of 
the  service  supervisors.  From  what  I  have  told  you, 
you  can  readily  see  that  from  a  service  angle  the  jiro- 
portion  of  service  supervisors  to  salesclerks  varies  with 
the  type  of  department  and  that  a  condition  has  often 
come  up  where,  from  a  service  point  of  view,  more  or 
less  supervisors  are  required  than  from  a  training  jwint 
of  view.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  some  of  our  floors,  the 
requirements  from  the  two  different  angles  have  been 
so  far  apart  that  service  supervisors  of  the  type  that 
are  both  responsible  to  the  floor  superintendent  and  the 
training  department  have  been  entirely  eliminated  and 
the  service  duties  completely  alienated  from  the  train¬ 
ing  duties.  The  training  work,  in  such  cases,  is  done  by 
the  training  supervisor  and  as  many  assistants  as  the 
individual  situation  may  require. 

Conclusion 

Whether  or  not  the  service  supervisor  system,  as 
representing  the  system  whereby  responsibility  is  di¬ 
vided  between  the  service  and  training,  is  the  liest,  is 
a  question  that  we  have  not  as  yet  determined.  The 
important  thing  that  we  have  learned  from  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  system  in  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years,  is  that  concentrated  attention  on  the  selling  per¬ 
sonnel,  training  and  close  sui)ervision  of  their  progress, 
pay.  It  not  only  increases  the  standard  of  service  ren¬ 
dered  to  customers,  but  it  enables  us  to  create  more 
efficient  selling  methods,  with  the  objectives  of  building 
up  volume.  It  contributes  to  the  reduction  of  selling 
costs,  by  increasing  the  individual  sales  book  through 
very  close  follow-up  of  each  salesperson’s  volume. 
Just  how  the  work  should  he  done  is  still  a  matter  of 
experiment  with  us.  The  fact  that  it  should  lie  a  part 
of  the  planned  operation  of  every  progressive  store, 
has,  we  Itelieve,  Iteen  proved  by  our  experience. 

Is  Your  Return  Percentage  High? 

Most  authorities  agree  that  alxmt  50%  of  the 
returns  of  merchandise  are  due  to  faulty  sell¬ 
ing.  Before  urging  customers  to  mend  their 
ways,  stores  should  do  everything  possible  to 
improve  their  selling  technique. 

I  A  Training  Program  to  Reduce 

j  Returns  in  Apparel  Departments 

has  l)een  prejiared  by  Bishop  Brown,  Professor 
1  of  Store  Management,  Research  Bureau  for 
I  Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

!  This  study  analyzes  the  causes  for  Returns 
and  gives  a  detailed  training  program  to  cure 
errors  in  salesmanship. 

The  cost  of  merchandise  returns  is  thousands 
I  of  dollars,  every  year.  You  owe  it  to  your  store 
I  to  do  all  you  can  to  aid  your  salespeople, 
j  Price 

75  cents  to  members  $1.50  to  Non-members 
i  of  tbe  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
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TRAFFIC  TOPICS 


Scientific  Layout 

Reduces  Expense  and  Aids  Operations  in 
Receiving,  Marking  and  Reserve  Division 

By  A.  LAURITANO 
B.  Altvwn  &  Co.,  New  York  City 


High  receiving  and  marking  expense  and  insuffic¬ 
ient  speed  in  dispatching  merchandise,  caused  us 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  our  Receiv¬ 
ing,  Marking  and  Reserve  Division.  This  resulted  in  a 
radical  reorganization  of  both  procedure  and  layout. 

The  challenge  to  be  met  was  three  fold.  First,  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  merchandise  received ; 
second  the  necessity  for  more  rapid  handling  of  mer¬ 
chandise  due  to  the  increased  turnover  rate;  and  third, 
the  imperative  demand  that  expense  must  be  decreased. 

With  the  objectives  of  facility,  speed  and  decreased 
cost  set  up,  a  searching  analysis  was  undertaken  to  de¬ 
termine  just  which  means  should  be  adapted.  It  was 
disclosed  that  adequate  facilities  for  operating  were  of 
paramount  importance. 

Fundamental  Requirements 

This  decided,  a  few^  simple  fundamentals  for  an 
ideal  receiving,  njarking  and  reserve  layout  were  set 
up: 

First,  it  must  be  laid  out  in  a  manner  to  eliminate 
all  wasted  physical  activity. 

Second,  it  must  permit  easy  supervision,  there  should 
be  no  blind  spots,  everything  should  be  visible. 

Third,  it  must  be  capable  of  handling  the  peaks  of 
November  and  Decemlier,  yet  be  mobile  enough  to 
economically  oj^erate  in  the  valleys  of  July  and  August. 

Fourth,  it  should  provide  the  best  possible  working 
conditions  for  the  individual. 

Fifth,  it  must  be  flexible  enough  to  permit  of  its 
demolition  and  erection  in  another  section  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  cost  if  the  necessity  arises. 

Proceeding  from  these  general  fundamentals  to  their 
specific  accomplishment,  the  working  out  of  detail 
began. 

A  survey  of  every  piece  of  e<|uipment  in  the  Receiv¬ 
ing.  Marking  and  Reserve  sections  was  made  by  size 

^Address  dcih’crcd  at  Concurrent  Conzrntions,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


and  use.  Each  fixture  was  reproduced  by  means  of 
templets  on  a  large  board  on  which  was  a  blue  print 
tracing,  drawn  to  quarter  scale,  of  the  8th  floor.  The 
area  of  this  floor  is  a  square  city  block  and  it  was  on 
this  floor  that  it  was  decided  to  centralize  these  func¬ 
tions.  The  equipment  was  shown  in  its  location  on  the 
floor  by  means  of  pieces  of  cardboard  templets  which, 
pinned  to  the  tracing,  exactly  represented  the  actual 
space  and  location  of  all  the  equipment — the  effect 
being  that  of  an  airplane  view  of  the  floor,  with  the 
jxiwer  to  move  or  rearrange  the  equipment,  aisles  and 
kxrations  at  M^-ill. 

Wasted  Activity  Eliminated 

In  order  to  eliminate  w’asted  physical  activity,  wide 
main  aisles  were  layed  out  in  a  direct  line  running  the 
length  of  the  building,  thus  eliminating  the  long  trips 
previously  required  in  circuitous  aisles  with  dangerous 
curv’es.  A  wide  aisle  running  parallel  to  these,  but 
cutting  through  the  center  of  the  reserve  shelving, 
shortened  the  number  of  steps  of  the  reserve  workers 
in  reaching  stocks  on  other  rows  of  shelving.  The 
shelving  was  so  spaced  that  a  truck  might  be  run*  into 
any  of  the  shelving  aisles  for  loading  or  unloading.  In 
the  small  ware  departments  such  as  Toiletries,  flange 
shelves  were  placed  at  the  end  of  each  row  of  shelv¬ 
ing  to  permit  of  the  accumulation  of  groups  of  mer¬ 
chandise  from  several  shelving  sections  without  travel¬ 
ling  to  the  front  of  the  reserve  each  trip  for  the  accum¬ 
ulations.  By  arranging  all  reserves  on  the  one  floor, 
trucking  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  elevator  waits 
were  eliminated. 

In  the  receiving  arid  marking  room,  a  large  main 
aisle  runs  through  the  center  of  the  room  with  auxil¬ 
iary  aisles  running  along  the  sides  of  the  room.  These 
aisles  permit  of  continuous  trucking  with  a  minimum 
of  congestion  and  confusion.  Ample  space  is  allowed 
between  tables  so  that  a  truck  may  pass  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  checker  or  marker.  At  the  ends  of  the 
tables  along  the  outskirts  of  the  room,  shelving  is 
located  to  accommodate  the  unopened  packages;  thus 
the  checker  has  to  walk  only  a  few  feet  to  his  source 
of  supply. 
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Since  the  wage  scale  in  the  Receiving,  Marking  and 
Reserve  division  is  essentially  limited,  the  type  of  per¬ 
sonnel  attracted  is  only  at  its  best  production  when 
thoroughly  and  carefully  supervised.  Consequently 
these  divisions  were  so  arranged  that  no  person  could 
conceal  themselves  from  the  vision  of  the  supervisors. 
Practically  any  spot  on  the  floor  is  open  to  observation 
from  at  least  three  different  angles  for  a  considerable 
distance.  The  Receiving  and  Marking  room  is  com¬ 
pletely  open  to  view  from  any  angle. 

This  principle  of  easy  observation  was  carried  out 
to  include  the  merchandise  as  well.  From  the  time  a 
package  arrives,  it  is  always  where  it  can  be  easily 
seen.  Likewise  stocks  in  the  reserves  are  so  arranged 
as  to  be  always  in  sight. 

Visable  Stock  Arrangement 

In  a  store  with  the  type  of  selling  floor  equipment 
that  does  not  permit  of  large  forward  stocks,  the  re¬ 
serve  stocks  takes  on  an  increased  merchandising  im¬ 
portance.  Stock  is  so  arranged  on  the  eighth  floor  that 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes  for  a  buyer  or 
merchandiser  to  size  up  the  extent  and  movement  of 
his  reserve  stocks  by  a  brief  visit  to  his  reserve.  A 
visit  leaves  a  coordinated  picture  of  the  type,  extent, 
and  by  comparison  with  a  previous  visit,  the  movement 
of  the  stock. 

{Continued 


Any  executive  going  through  the  reserves  gets  a 
rather  concrete  idea  of  just  how  high  or  low  stocks 
really  are  by  mentally  checking  the  physical  appear¬ 
ances  with  the  stock  figures.  Also  the  person,  buyer, 
merchandiser  or  special  agent,  who  has  charge  of  fol¬ 
lowing  up  old  stock  and  promotional  remainders,  has 
his  work  greatly  simplified  by  this  visible  stock  arrange¬ 
ment. 

The  space  requirements  had  to  be  considered  with 
a  view  towards  handling  and  reserving  the  peaks  of 
November  and  December,  and  yet  the  installation  could 
not  be  so  large  as  to  be  uneconomic  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  In  the  reserves,  by  having  the  ten  foot  high 
shelving  divided  into  six  sections,  the  problem  was 
answered.  The  four  lower  shelves  being  for  normal 
operation,  the  upper  two  for  any  abnormal  expansion. 
Special  sections  at  regular  intervals  are  not  assigned 
to  any  particular  department  but  are  designated  special 
promotional  sections.  In  this  w'ay  the  routine  reserve 
operation  of  a  department  is  not  disturbed  by  some 
unusual  influx  of  merchandise  for  promotional 
purposes. 

Easily  Adaptable  to  New  Requirements 

In  the  Receiving  and  Marking  sections  the  package 
shelving  which  is  situated  adjoining  the  tables  is  like¬ 
wise  arranged  with  a  normal  section  and  an  abnormal 
on  page  593) 
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Reducing  Insurance  Expense  . 
and 

Providing  Adequate  Protection 

By  JOHN  G.  CLARK* 

Director  of  Insurance 


The  credit  structure  of  the  business  world  has  been 
built  around  insurance  and  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  insurance  is  security.  It  is  more  than  a 
business — it  is  a  social  institution  and  those  engaged 
in  it  are  charged  with  a  public  interest. 

Insurance  in  simple  terms  is  the  pooling  of  re¬ 
sources  established  by  the  premium  contributions  of 
many  for  the  payment  of  losses  of  the  relatively  few. 
The  management  of  an  insurance  organization  occupies 
a  trust  relationship  to  its  policyholders  and  it  holds  no 
title  to  funds  entrusted  to  the  insurer’s  care  for  the 
definite  purpose  of  loss  payments. 

Stability  of  Companies 

The  status  of  fire  insurance  companies  is  believed 
to  be  sound.  Losses  sustained  by  policyholders  in  de¬ 
funct  institutions  have  been  small  and  it  is  the  belief 
of  recognized  authorities  that  the  fire  companies  are 
amply  able  to  meet  their  obligations. 

Within  the  past  month  or  two  a  number  of  fire  com¬ 
panies  have  rearranged  their  capital  structures  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  capital  and  increasing  the  surplus  account. 
Twelve  of  the  larger  fire  companies  have  arranged  to 
make  a  transfer  of  $67, (XX), 000  from  capital  to  surplus 
while  six  casualty  companies  have  made  plans  to  trans¬ 
fer  $29,000,000  to  surplus.  Other  companies  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  similar  action.  A  reduction  in  capital 
and  an  increase  in  surplus  really  strengthen  the  position 
of  a  policyholder,  because  more  free  surplus  is  created 
and  heavier  losses  can  be  paid  without  impairing  the 
capital  of  a  company. 

While  insurance  has  withstood  the  depression  with 
remarkable  stability,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  some 
companies  are  in  a  far  more  favorable  position  than 
others.  It  would  seem  desirable  that  you  become 
familiar  with  the  ability  of  every  company  now’  insur¬ 
ing  you,  to  pay  its  losses  or  claims  under  your  policies. 
The  well  managed  company  has  already  examined  its 
line  on  your  risk  but  it  may  be  found  that  other  carriers 
are  writing  extremely  large  policies,  far  out  of  line 
when  considering  the  capital  and  surplus  of  such 
carriers.  There  are  plenty  of  sound  companies  writing 
fire  insurance  today,  so  I  offer  the  suggestion  to 
spread  the  fire  lines  over  a  broader  underwriting 
base  and  in  that  way  obtain  more  nearly  maximum 
security  of  protection. 

*Address  delivered  at  Concurrent  Convention,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Fire  insurance  conijianies  still  maintain  a  substantial 
margin  of  assets  over  liabilities  and  unless  a  very  large 
conflagration  should  necessitate  the  liquidation  of  se¬ 
curities  at  current  prices,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  immediate  cause  for  alarm.  Every  store  should, 
however,  make  certain  through  its  agents  or  brokers 
that  only  first  class  companies  are  used  to  provide  the 
indemnity. 

Insurance  Fund  Investments 

One  of  the  problems  confronting  insurance  officials 
is  that  of  company  investments.  It  was  felt  by  many 
State  Insurance  Commissioners  when  establishing  se¬ 
curity  valuations  to  be  used  by  the  companies  in  com¬ 
piling  their  annual  reports,  that  the  stock  exchange 
quotations  as  of  December  31st,  1931  did  not  measure 
the  true  value  of  securities,  so  companies  were  f>er- 
mitted  to  use  the  values  of  June  3()th,  1931  as  being 
more  nearly  representative  of  the  true  value.  After  all, 
if  a  company  is  operating  in  a  sound  manner  and  is  able 
to  pay  losses  and  expenses  out  of  the  current  year’s  in¬ 
come,  the  depreciation  of  securities  would  be  merely 
a  bookkeeping  transaction.  If,  however,  losses  and  ex¬ 
penses  exceed  the  income  then  it  might  be  necessary 
to  sell  securities  at  depreciated  market  prices  with  a 
consequent  reduction  in  surplus. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  checking 
annual  reports  of  companies  reporting  figures  as  of 
June  3()th,  1931,  I  might  say  that,  according  to  Stand¬ 
ard  Statistics,  the  decline  in  Industrial,  Railroad  and 
Public  Utility  bonds  from  June  3()th,  1931  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31st,  1931  averaged  about  23.8  per  cent  while 
stocks  in  the  same  classes  declined  an  average  of  45.2 
per  cent. 

Many  companies  are  reported  to  be  considering 
taking  full  depreciation  on  securities  when  they  report 
as  of  June  3()th,  1932.  The  policyholder  will  then  know 
definitely  the  status  of  such  companies  whose  officials 
are  to  be  commended  for  giving  the  public  the  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  their  operations.  Such  institutions  will  be  in  the 
best  position  to  provide  sound  indemnity,  for  any  re¬ 
vival  of  business  will  increase  the  value  of  securities 
and  thus  provide  increased  strength  and  loss  paying 
ability  to  the  policyholder. 

Rate  Outlook 

The  rate  outlook  appears  uncertain  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  fire  rates,  which  have  dropped  about 
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331/3-  per  cent  Ijelow  prewar  level,  will  increase.  The 
fire  losses  of  stock  coinpanies  according  to  the  Argus 
Chart  indicates  that  in’ 1931  the  losses  to  earned  pre¬ 
mium  were  52.7  per  cent. 

Tariff  rates  are  generally  developed  by  groups  of 
underwriters  through  rate  making  bodies  either  na¬ 
tional,  regional  or  local.  The  rates  are  usually  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  loss  and  expense  figures  of  the  member 
companies.  The  disregard  in  many  quarters  for  sound 
and  adequate  insurance  rates  is  now  giving  much  con¬ 
cern  to  insurance  company  executives. 

Insurance  Costs  Increased 

Unsound  and  unfair  competition  through  the  medium 
of  rate  cutting  exists  between  companies.  In  the  past 
five  years  quite  a  numlier  of  new  companies  were  estab¬ 
lished  and  in  the  desire  to  increase  their  business,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  older  companies  to  hold  it,  unsound 
practices  were  developed.  Failure  to  offset  the  premium 
decline  due  to  rate  cutting  has  caused  some  companies 
to  make  sharp  loss  adjustments.  The  evils  of  rate  cutting 
which  flourished  during  the  years  when  investment 
profits  were  large  now  rise  up  to  plague  those  companies 
so  that  now  inaclequate  rates  are  seriously  affecting  the 
premium  income. 

A  large  number  of  companies  during  the  last  decade 
were  operating  on  an  apparent  underwriting  loss  basis 
but  were  still  able  to  pay  losses  and  claims  as  well  as 
operating  expenses  and  continue  on  a  reasonably  satis¬ 
factory  basis.  State  Insurance  Commissioners  are  now 
giving  some  thought  to  the  type  of  investments  for  the 
funds  of  fire  and  casualty  companies  and  if  it  is  pre¬ 
scribed  that  funds  must  l)e  invested  in  securities  such  as 
are  used  by  life  com|)anies,  then  the  earnings  from 
investments  will  not  be  sufficient  to  make  up  under- 
wTiting  losses,  in  which  event  the  companies  may  de¬ 
mand  and  receive  rate  increases  all  along  the  line. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  rates  and  premiums 
for  a  number  of  casualty  lines  were  increased.  The  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  now  confronted  with  premium 
costs  that  will  materially  increase  the  insurance  ex¬ 
pense  and  we  are  all  wondering  what  can  l)e  done 
about  it. 

Automobile  Fleets 

On  January  18th  costs  were  increased  on  automobile 
fleets  in  fifteen  states.  Under  the  new  fleet  rating  plan 
five  or  less  automobiles  under  one  ownership  would  be 
entitled  to  no  credit.  Five  to  20  trucks  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  10  per  cent  credit  and  20  to  50  cars  would 
receive  a  credit  of  15  per  cent,  while  50  to  100  would 
be  credited  wdth  20  per  cent. 

This  plan,  according  to  the  underwriters,  permits 
uniformity  of  premium  quotation  among  companies  and 
consequently  eliminates  the  undesirable  competition 
that  has  resulted  from  the  choice  of  either  the  automatic 
coverage  basis  or  the  payroll  basis. 

The  higher  cost  is  blametl  on  the  increased  power 
and  speed  of  automobiles,  increased  congestion  and 
more  miles  of  improved  roads. 

{Continued 


Compensation 

In  the  past  year  compensation  premium  rates  have 
been  substantially  increased.  This  was  made  necessary 
by  reduced  payrolls  without  corresponding  loss  reduc¬ 
tions. 

The  benefits  to  injured  employees  have  become  more 
liberal  in  recent  years  and  when  full  employment  and 
high  wage  levels  were  in  effect  the  loss  ratio  was  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  it  is  today.  In  1931  the  stock 
company  average  loss  ratio  was  75.8  per  cent  of  the 
premiums  while  the  mutual  carriers  showed  losses 
of  68  per  cent.  According  to  recently  published  figures 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Under¬ 
writers  the  underwriting  loss  of  its  member  companies 
on  an  earned  premium  of  $121,552,232  was  $23,262,132. 

Compensation  rates  are  subject  to  constant  changes 
in  laws  and  loss  experience.  We  can  do  very  little  to 
immediately  change  the  law’s  but  through  loss  preven¬ 
tion  there  is  still  an  opportunity  to  keep  claims  for  in¬ 
juries  down  to  a  minimum. 

Owners,  Landlords  and  Tenants  Liability 
Rates  Increased 

Those  of  you  who  have  had  had  occasion  to  renew 
your  liability  policies  since  May  1st  were  no  doubt 
astonished  to  find  that  your  premiums  were  increased 
in  some  cases  by  more  than  100  per  cent.  The  only 
exception  is  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Most  rates  are  promulgated  from  an  experience  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  five  year  period.  The  rates  that  became 
effective  in  1926  w’ere  found  inadequate  in  1930  and 
1931  and  the  loss  experience  has  grown  steadily  worse. 
In  retailing,  the  radical  increase  affects  only  department 
stores.  Diy  goods  stores  rates  have  not  been  increased 
but  there  is  no  assurance  that  they  w’ill  not  be. 

Loss  Experience 

I  called  recently  on  the  Bureau  of  Casualty  &  Surety 
Underwriters  to  find  justification  for  the  high  rates 
and  I  find  that  the  losses  are  constantly  increasing.  The 
country  w'ide  pure  premium  or  loss  cost  of  department 
stores  for  the  unit  of  area  and  frontage  on  which 
Owners,  Landlords  and  Tenants  Liability  premiums 
are  compiled  were  as  follow’s : 


Area 

Frontage 

1925 

.50 

.16 

1926 

.49 

.14 

1927 

.43 

.21 

1928 

.54 

.17 

1929 

.71 

.31 

The  pure  premium  underw’riting  base  for  the  Owners, 
Landlords  and  Tenants  liability  rates  promulgated  in 
1925  was  29  cents  for  area  and  15  cents  for  frontage. 
From  this  you  will  see  that  the  actual  country  wide 
loss  cost  in  1929  for  department  stores  was  71  cents 
for  area  and  31  cents  for  frontage  against  an  expected 
ratio  of  29  cents  and  15  cents  respectively.  On  the  basis 
of  these  figures  the  companies  needed  an  increase  of 
145  per  cent  for  department  stores  country  wide  but 
in  the  final  analysis  the  actual  increase  was  only  73.5 
per  cent  for  department  stores. 
on  page  594) 
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PROMOTIKG  THE  STORE 


The  September  Sales  Calendar 

Compiled  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Anew  season  is  ojiening  up.  September  holds  Labor  Day,  September  5th,  as  the  last  widely  ob- 
almost  the  same  business  significance  as  the  served  holiday  of  summer  season,  marks  the  real  begin- 
month  of  March — although  it  opens  up  a  much  ning  of  the  Fall  business.  The  progressive  store  will 
more  important  season — one  that  contributes  (exclud-  swing  into  the  new  season  following  Labor  Day  with 

ing  the  month  of  December),  26  per  cent  of  the  year’s  the  stage  all  set  for  Fall — ^the  spirit  of  newness  per- 

volume  for  the  average  store.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  vading  the  entire  store.  Early  Fall  purchasing,  so 

that  the  season’s  success  depends  upon  the  type  of  much  desired  by  every  merchant,  will  be  stimulated 
job  done  in  Septeml)er.  A  good  September  is  usually  if  every  visual  and  vocal  agency — displays,  counters, 

followed  by  a  successful  Fall  season.  There  is  only  signs,  showcases,  salespeople,  etc. — coming  in  contact 

one  practical  guarantee  of  a  successful  September —  with  the  customer,  is  tinged  with  atmosphere  of  the 
and  that  is  the  utilization  of  every  business-getting  new  season.  In  most  stores  this  transformation  from 
idea  which  can  posssibly  be  developed  into  a  produc-  Summer  to  Autumn  should  take  place  immediately 
tive  and  profitable  sales  calendar.  after  Labor  Day. 


Where  can  these  ideas  lie  found?  First,  internally, 
from  the  new  merchandise  daily  pouring  into  the  store 
— and  second,  externally,  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  our  customers — what  merchandise  they  must 
have  to  enable  them  to  jwirticipate  in  their  customary 
September  activities. 

Sales  Planning  Vital  to  Success 

Lately  there  has  l)een  much  talk  about  a  trend  away 
from  sales  planning.  From  strictly  an  economic  view- 
ix)int,  today’s  conditions  require  more  hard-headed 
planning,  more  careful  preparation,  a  greater  effort  to 
effect  sound  promotional  coordination  throughout  the 
store  than  ever  before.  It  is  a  function  in  which  the 
sales  promotion  head  must  become  more  adept. 

For  this  September,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  great 
change  will  be  made  from  the  type  of  promotional 
effort  followed  in  the  past.  Stores  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
mote  medium  and  low  prices  aggressively — keeping  a 
wfeather  eye,  however,  on  the  quality  characteristics 
of  the  merchandise.  There  has  been  some  indication 
of  an  upturn  in  commodity  prices — although  this  may 
be  a  “flash-in-the-pan”  and  no  indication  of  Septem¬ 
ber  prices.  Realizing  the  instability  of  conditions,  re¬ 
tail  stores  will  not  materially  change  their  methods. 
An  effort,  tireless  as  in  the  past,  will  be  made  to  pro¬ 
mote  to  the  needs  of  the  customers.  These  promotions 
will  be  aggressively  presented.  Luxury  items — that 
part  of  the  store’s  stock  for  which  there  is  a  curtailed 
demand — will  receive  little  of  the  advertising  appro¬ 
priation.  Staple  needs,  new  fall  fashions,  popularly- 
priced  merchandise  of  seasonal  importance,  products 
which  have  moved  down  out  of  the  luxury  class,  in 
fact  all  items  for  which  there  is  a  large  natural  de¬ 
mand,  will  get  the  lion’s  share  of  the  advertising  dollar. 


September  Activities 

In  preparing  a  sales  plan  from  the  customer’s 
viewpoint,  each  advertising  manager  must  delve  into 
his  own  community  to  find  out  what  local  activities  or 
occasions  will  produce  dominant  buying  impulses. 
Events  of  interest  locally  carry  considerable  more 
weight  than  do  national  events. 

The  following  events — some  interpreted  into  pro¬ 
motions — are  more  or  less  characteristic  of  every  com¬ 
munity  : — 

1.  Nation-wide  interest  in  new  fall  fashions 

2.  School  and  college  openings. 

3.  Opening  of  the  formal  season — and  opera 
season. 

4.  Moving  day — September  1st  and  October 
1st — mostly  the  latter. 

5.  Active  outdoor  sports — riding,  golfing, 
hiking — opening  of  the  hunting  season, 
the  first  football  game. 

6.  Elarly  promotions  of  coats,  furs  and  suits 
and  other  more  staple  needs  for  the  appro¬ 
aching  cold  weather. 

7.  September  promotions  for  October  wed¬ 
dings. 

8.  Home  entertainment — parties,  dancing, 
bridge,  etc. 

9.  Home-sewing  for  the  new  season — fabric 
shows  early  in  September. 

10.  Concentration  of  time  and  attention  in¬ 
doors — interest  in  new  styles  of  homefur- 
nishings. 
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Leading  Volume  Departments 

In  addition  to  planning  vigorously  the  sales  of  lead¬ 
ing  volume  departments,  adequate  promotional  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  given  to  departments  of  seasonal 
importance — ^those  which  may  not  contribute  high 
percentages  of  the  total  stores  volume,  but  whose  per¬ 
centages  are  high  in  the  month  of  September.  Sales 
plans  for  the  following  departments  should  be  com¬ 
prehensively  and  thoroughly  prepared: 

Depar,^., 


1.  Silks  and  Velvets 

6.97 

2.  Woolen  Dress  Goods 

10.09 

3.  Linens 

7.69 

4.  Domestics,  muslins,  etc. 

8.57 

5.  Blankets  and  comfortables 

9.45 

6.  Notions 

8.05 

7.  Toilet  Articles 

7.59 

8.  Silverware 

7.16 

9.  Jewelry 

7.19 

10.  Art  Needlework 

8.82 

11.  Millinery 

10.45 

12.  Corsets 

7.31 

13.  Hosiery 

7.18 

14.  Infants  Wear 

8.83 

15.  Small  Leather  Goods 

7.59 

16.  Women’s  Shoes 

8.79 

17.  Women’s  Coats 

8.50 

18.  Women’s  Suits 

6.47 

19.  Children’s  Shoes 

9.22 

20.  Women’s  Dresses 

8.52 

21.  Misses  Coats  and  Suits 

8.98 

22.  Misses  Dresses 

8.86 

23.  Juniors  and  Girls’  Wear 

9.28 

24.  SfKjrtswear 

8.26 

25.  Men’s  Clothing 

6.94 

26.  Men’s  Hats 

11.68 

27.  Boys’  Wear 

8.37 

28.  Men’s  and  Boy’s  Shoes 

7.74 

29.  Furniture 

8.64 

30.  Oriental  Rugs 

11.92 

31.  Domestic  Floor  Coverings 

9.32 

32.  Lamps 

8.31 

33.  Draperies 

8.28 

34.  Electrical  Appliances 

9.47 

35.  Housewares 

9.62 

36.  Radios 

12.66 

37.  Luggage 

7.66 

There  are  a  few  others,  but  these  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  Many  of  the  above  departments  will  be  ad¬ 
vertised  often — and  there  is  usually  a  large  amount  of 
“regular”  advertising  issued  in  September.  Because 
of  present-day  high  sales  resistance,  however,  each 
sales  manager  will  take  each  of  these  departments 
separately  and  upon  developing  sales  plans  will  ask — 
“What  is  needed  to  put  this  department  over  for  the 
month?  What  aggressive  planning  will  turn  the  trick?” 
When  his  departmental  sales  plans  are  collated,  he 
will  very  likely  find  that  a  major  promotion  has  been 
scheduled  for  each  department — if  not  a  definite  special 
price  event,  at  least  a  campaign  developed  around  what 
are  expected  to  be  the  best-selling  prices. 


Important’ Dates  in  September 

The  following  brief  listing  of  selling  dates  have  l)een 

drawn  up  to  give  a  quick  grasp  of  the  promotional 

habits  of  retail  stores  in  general : 

September  1  to  3 — continuation  of  .\ugust  Annual 
Sales  of  Furs  and  Furniture.  Style  information 
of  new  Fall  fashions — api)arel  and  accessories. 

September  1  to  15 — Back  to  School  siiecial  events — 
depending  on  College  opening  date. 

September  1  to  25 — Perio<lic  promotions  of  College 
Shop — depending  on  College  opening  date. 

September  1 — Fall  Sales  of  Household  Utilities — us¬ 
ually  started  on  Monday  of  the  week  which  in¬ 
cludes  September  1st.  This  year,  August  29th. 

September  5 — LABOR  DAY — first  Monday  in 

month.  Stores  make  sjjecial  preparations  for  big 
pre-holiday  business.  On  Saturday,  Septeml)er  3, 
feature  moderately-priced  ready-to-wear  and  ac¬ 
cessories. 

September  6 — LAFAYETTE  D.\Y — also  the  .\nni- 
versary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne — former  not 
a  legal  holiday,  but  celebrated  in  eleven  states. 
Women’s  and  Misses’  suits  advertised — also  the 
“new”  in  Fall  millinery  and  shoes.  Beauty  shop 
features  hair-dress  to  suit  new  hat  mode. 

September  7 — Advance  Fall  Sale  of  Linens.  Wedding 
trousseaux  promoted  in  September,  if  an  important 
bridal  month  in  your  city.  Announcing  new  Fall 
styles  in  men’s  suits. 

September  8 — First  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  com¬ 
pleted,  1522.  Opportunity  to  stress  completeness 
of  merchandise  assortments — a  world-wide  selec¬ 
tion.  New  homefumishings  for  Autumn.  On  or 
near  this  date,  stores  promote  comprehensive  as¬ 
sortments  of  new  Fall  Shoes  and  ^lillinery.  Fab¬ 
ric  Shows  are  extensively  featured.  Sports  shop 
announcement.  Men’s  hats  for  Fall  advertised. 

Septetnber  9 — At  this  time,  man/  stores  advertise 
first  copies  of  Paris  originals.  Student  furniture 
featured.  The  budget  idea  utilized  in  a  College 
Shop  and  Back  to  School  promotion — a  general 
advertisement  including  clothing  and  accessories 
for  both  school  and  college  girls  and  boys. 

September  10 — Large  promotions  of  Budget  Shop. 
Announcements  of  private  fashion  brands.  New 
Fall  suits  for  men.  Ensemble  fashion  promotions. 
Business  girl’s  wardrobe.  Girls’  and  boys’  school 
clothes. 

September  10  to  20 — Fashion  shows — date  varies,  ma¬ 
jority  held  on  September  15th. 

September  12 — Fall  fashions  extensively  featured — 
coats,  suits,  dresses,  millinery,  shoes.  September 
sale  of  Toilet  Goods.  Oriental  rugs  sale.  Annual 
Fall  curtain  sale.  Broadloom  carpeting  also  fea¬ 
tured.  Many  schools  open  on  this  date. 

September  13 — Promotion  of  Fall  Fashions  for  larger 
women — and  for  those  who  wear  half-sizes.  Fur¬ 
niture  and  furnishings  for  the  Autumn  home. 
Dollar  sale  of  housewares. 

September  14 — Undergarment  promotion  featuring 
corsets  for  the  new  mode. 
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September  15 — Aggressive  fashion  presentation  of 
coats  generally  begun  after  this  date.  Wool  jersey 
frocks  dynamically  presented. 

September  16 — Many  stores  feature  a  large  hosiery 
event  on  this  date.  Fall  planting  of  evergreens 
and  perennials — grass  seeds  also. 

September  17 — Men’s  wear  featured  prominently.  Fall 
fashions,  apparel  and  accessories,  extensively  pro¬ 
moted. 

September  19 — September  Sale  of  Silks.  Many  stores 
hold  a  Children’s  Week.  Copies  of  Paris  originals, 
dresses  and  coats,  tested  volume-producers,  ag¬ 
gressively  advertised. 

September  20 — New  coats  for  Fall — best  selling  prices 
featured.  Early  advertisements  promoting  fur 
coats. 

September  21 — Children’s  underthings  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  cooler  weather.  Moderately  priced 
Paris  copies  aggressively  promoted. 

September  22 — Last  promotion  of  apparel  for  college 
students — preparatory  schools,  boarding  schools 
and  colleges  generally  open  near  this  date. 

September  23 — AUTUMN  begins.  Stress  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  Fall  Fashion  assortments.  A  domi¬ 
nant  showing  of  millinery  and  shoes.  Men’s  shirt 
sale  promoted. 


September  24 — Men’s  clothing  and  furnishings  ag¬ 
gressively  featured  at  this  time.  Annual  Septem¬ 
ber  sale  of  Fur  Trimmed  Coats  promoted  by  a 
munber  of  stores — one  price  featured.  Many 
youthful  ensemble  fashion  events  are  promoted 
for  this  Saturday. 

September  25 — Daylight  Saving  Time  ends  (last  Sun¬ 
day  in  month). 

September  26 — September  Sale  of  Blankets.  Baby 
Week  promotions — a  few  scheduled  earlier.  Sports 
clothes,  informal  fashions  for  town,  country  and 
travel.  Wool  dresses  promoted  aggressively.  Spec¬ 
ial  homefurnishings  event  scheduled. 

September  27 — Art  needlework  to  brighten  home.  Fur 
cleaning  and  remodelling  campaign.  Men’s  top¬ 
coats  campaign  started.  A  big  sale  of  Fall  hand¬ 
bags. 

September  2 — Last  days  of  Housewares  Sale.  Occas¬ 
ional  furniture  featured  for  Moving  Day,  Octo¬ 
ber  1.  Fireside  appliances  advertised. 

September  29 — Schedule  a  special  price  event  for  your 
dress  department  featuring  large  assortment  in 
best  selling  range.  Children’s  winter  undies  fea¬ 
tured. 

September  30 — Evening  apparel  featured.  Special 
offerings  in  coats  advertised  in  the  October  Sale 
of  Coats.  Fur  coats  also  promoted. 
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the  campaign  during’  the  first  part  of  September  must 
be  more  positive,  more  confident  and  aggressive  in 
registering  and  sponsoring  specific  and  definite  fash¬ 
ions.  It  has  been  emphasized  before — and  is  here, 
too, — that  fashion  announcements  should  use  “Paris” 
and  the  names  of  couturiers  as  often  as  practical.  It 
is  a  human  trait  for  women  to  be  proud  of  a  copy 
of  a  Paris  original  or  a  Paris  inspired  model. 

The  following  are  definite  steps  in  the  promotion 
of  new  fall  fashions : — 

1.  Follow-up  of  Fall  Forecasts.  Cash  in  on  Paris 
Cables.  Carry  on  the  August  forecast  announcements 
by  creating  the  element  of  news  around  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  merchandise.  Speak  more  forcibly  of  specific 
fashions.  Get  behind  those  which  are  proving  success- 


Vou  CAN  Afford  Better  Things  in 
A&S  Great  Fall  Replacement  Sale 


2.  Ensemble  Promoting.  Emphasize  ease  with 
which  customers  can  ensemble  costumes.  Stress  fash¬ 
ion  colors  with  harmonizing,  matching  or  contrasting 
accessories.  Have  unit  displays  in  dress  department 
as  well  as  in  windows  showing  what  accessories  are 
to  l)e  worn  with  the  advertised  dress  model. 

3.  Straight  Presentation  of  New  Fashions.  Here 
the  “Mode  of  the  Moment”  idea  emphasizes  fashion 
ix)ints  of  models — from  standix)int  of  color,  fabric, 
design,  sponsorship,  detail  of  workmanship,  fashion 
trend,  etc. 

4.  Volumo  Price  Lines.  Here  the  Budget  .Shop  de¬ 
serves  aggressive  promotion.  Copies  of  Paris  originals 
or  Paris  inspired  models  extensively  featured.  Com¬ 
plete  assortments  and  size  ranges  emphasized.  Price 
a  big  factor.  Best  selling  numbers  in  best  selling  price 
lines  pushed. 

This  is  a  concise  outline  of  the  elements  which 
should  l)e  included  in  the  Fall  Fashion  Campaign  in 
the  average  store.  What  proportion  to  use  of  each 
step  depends  largely  on  the  type  of  store — ^although 
every  store,  regardless  of  type,  should  utilize  all  steps 
to  some  degree. 


ABRAHAM  &  STRAUS 
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September  17th- 
September  18th- 
September  20th- 


stores  to  use  so  much  space,  every  store  can  adapt 
this  interesting  idea  and  cash  in  on  it,  particularly  at 
this  time  when  many  of  the  original  Paris  fashions 
have  been  tested  for  volume  importance.  Here  are 
some  of  the  interesting  fashion  headlines — (dates  are 
last  years.) 

Septeml)er  2nd —  First  Paris  copies  are  ready. 
Septeml)er  3rd —  Woolen  is  the  first  word  in  talk 
about  Fall. 

Sei)tember  6th —  The  big  Paris  news  in  necks  and 
sleeves. 

September  8th —  The  originals  have  just  arrived. 

We  are  ready  today  with  our  Paris 
copies. 

September  13th —  We  recommend  for  smartness — 
Mink  Brown  —  Fall’s  favorite 
brown  tone  in  dresses  and  coats. 
Our  Paris  copies  begin  at  $25  and 
not  one  is  more  than  $39.50. 

Paris  comes  to  B -  in  a  brilliant 

Autumn  collection  (coats  and 

dresses). 

September  17th —  These  three  Vionnet  copies  were 

the  successes  in  the  collection. 
September  18th —  These  are  the  dresses  that  are  prov¬ 
ing  the  most  popular  at  R - 

September  20th —  Let  your  new  Autumn  clothes  be 
Paris  clothes  beautifully  copied  by 
B - . 

What’s  new  in  this  picture  ?  Let 
Paris  couturiers  show  you  with 

these  copies.  (Empasizing  new 

fashion  points  in  sleeves,  shoulders, 
neckline,  etc.  in  coats  and  dresses.) 
September  23rd —  A  Paris  copy  needn't  cost  a  fortune 
— dresses,  $19.75. 

A -  quality  in  lower-priced 

fashions  make  them  look  expensive, 
but  they  aren’t. 

September  27th —  B  -  presents  copies  of  the 

Chanel  white  satin  gowns — for 
evening. 

Aside  from  earlier  periodic  advertisements,  the  bud¬ 
get  or  thrift  shop,  in  many  places,  is  officially  oj^ened 
for  the  season,  with  assortments  as  complete  as  possi¬ 
ble,  on  or  near  September  8th. 

Private  store-individualized  fashions  are  usually 
announced  at  alx)ut  this  same  time.  These  are  usually 
ensemble  promotions.  Many  stores  have  improved 
their  job  with  “hard-to-fit”  customers  by  holding  spe¬ 
cific  promotions  for  the  larger  woman  and  those  who 
wear  half-sizes.  Some  of  the  following  headlines  were 
used  last  year : — 

September  2nd —  You’ll  look  taller  and  slimmer  in 
these  half-sizes — sale  and  demon¬ 
stration — dresses,  $15.75. 

September  10th— One-half  the  women  in  Pittsburgh 
should  be  wearing  half-size  clothes 
— coats  in  slenderizing  styles,  $55.75 
—dresses  with  flattering  lines,  $16.50. 


September  13th — If  you’ve  started  to  forget  your 
birthday — it’s  time  to  think  more 

about  your  clothes — C - is  well 

aware  of  the  importance  of  correct 
fashions  for  the  mature  woman. 

September  16th— If  you  require  larger  sizes — smart 
gowning  is  an  art  for  the  woman 
of  generous  proportions. 

During  the  latter  {mrt  of  September,  schedule  an 
event  featuring  Woolen  Dresses — illustrate  a  large  num- 
l)er  of  best  selling  models  and,  to  convey  the  idea  of 
wide  assortments,  use  several  price  lines. 

The  coat  depwirtment — aside  from  ensemble  advertise¬ 
ments  and  occasional  bits  of  fashion  news  in  separate 
advertisements — is  not  aggressively  promoted  until  after 
September  15th.  This  seems  to  be  the  wisest  course — 
liecause  of  the  hot  weather  and  the  fact  that  the  August 
Sale  had  ended  on  September  3rd. 

After  the  15th,  however,  there  are  three  things  your 
coat  campaign  must  do: — 

1.  It  must  sell  the  department. 

2.  It  must  emphasize  specific  price  lines. 

3.  It  must  stress  the  importance  of  buying 
now. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  staging  a  special  pro¬ 
motion  stressing  the  assortments  in  the  best  selling  price 


Joul/i  goes  back  to  school! 

THE  QtILDRB'J'S  FLOOR— 'eady  with  n«w  fall  fashions 
THE  JUNIORS'  SECTION— that  caters  to  smart  missesl 
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MACY’S 


— such  as,  “The  Coat  Event  is  Here — 500  of  New 
York’s  finest  coats  rare  in  beauty,  rare  in  value,  gather¬ 
ed  for  sale,  tomorrow,  $59.75’’ — or  by  pounding  away 
on  the  best  selling  numbers  in  all  price  lines —  such  as, 
“These  are  the  coats  that  are  establishing  records  at 
- ,’’  or  by  taking  the  three  best  volume-produc¬ 
ing  price  lines  and  developing  behind  them  a  definite 
“continuity”  selling  campaign. 

General  fashion  and  ensemble  promotions,  however, 
should  still  be  carried  out  in  your  fashion  campaign. 
And  don’t  forget  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  cpialit)' 
— obviously,  it  will  be  effective  in  keeping  customers 
sold  on  the  store. 

During  the  last  few  days  of  Septemlier,  a  numlier 
of  stores  feature  special  price  events  in  the  coat  depart¬ 
ment — usually  a  one-price  promotion.  Several  stores 
announce  an  October  Sale  of  Coats,  featuring  three  to 
four  prices,  the  advertisement  appearing  on  the  last  day 
of  September.  If  this  event  sacrifices  mark-up;  it  is 
scheduled  much  too  early.  The  season  is  just  beginning 
at  this  time ;  the  weather  has  barely  cooled  off. 


Special  consideration  must  lie  given  to  the  sub-deb, 
the  siKirts,  the  suit  and  the  fur  coat  departments.  The 
latter  is  not  aggressively  promoted  until  in  October, 
although  a  few  advertisements  appear  in  mid  and  late 
Septemlier,  featuring  a  wide  choice  of  fur  coats  at 
one  price.  The  season  for  suits  is  short-lived.  Suits, 
in  addition  to  being  included  in  ensemble  promotions, 
are  advertised  e.xtensively  in  Septemlier,  popular  prices 
lieing  featured — such  as,  “These  suits  are  inexpensive 
and  just  right  for  fall,  $29.50.”  The  sjxirts  department 
features  knitted  suits,  polo  coats,  tweed  fashions  and 
jersey  frocks  for  short  crui.ses,  auto  trips,  traveling, 
etc.,  for  brisk  Autumn  weather.  One  business-getting 
event  is  a  promotion  of  wool  jerseys  at  about  $5.95. 

In  featuring  knitted  things,  plan  to  have  one  pro¬ 
motion  of  your  three  best  selling  lines — possibly  $12.50, 
$16.50  and  $25.  If  properly  presented,  this  event  will 
put  your  sports  department  over. 

On  Saturday,  September  24,  feature  a  mid-season 
.sale  of  youthful  fashions — dresses,  coats  and  sportswear 
at  low  prices.  This  event  is  primarily  planned  for  the 
business  girl  and  other  young  misses  who  are  on  limited 
allowances. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month,  aggressively  promote 
your  inexpensive  fashion  section. 

Beginning  in  late  September  and  carried  into  October 
and  November — depending  on  weather  conditions — 
many  customers  take  their  furs  out  of  storage.  Promote 
fur  cleaning  and  repairing.  To  begin  near  September  7, 
schedule  a  series  of  small  ads  to  attract  this  business. 
Bamberger’s,  last  year,  asked  the  following  questions : — 

1.  Have  you  given  us  an  order  to  clean  your 
coat? 

2.  Is  the  lining  in  a  bad  way? 

3.  Are  the  edges — the  cuffs — or  the  collars — 
worn? 

4.  Does  it  look  a  little  archaic? 

Another  store,  on  September  30,  stated,  “You  don’t 
have  to  pay  $10  to  have  your  furs  cleaned,  but  you  do 
take  a  chance  if  you  pay  less.”  Direct  mail  can  be  used 
to  solicit  this  business  from  your  present  fur  storage 
customers. 

College  and  Back  to  School  Promotions 

It  has  lieen  stressed  by  a  few  advertising  executives 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  our  advertising  should  carry 
a  specific  college  appeal.  In  small  and  medium-size 
cities  this  is  true,  but  in  large  cities,  stores  need  not 
worry  too  much  about  overplaying  this  appeal.  The 
point  is  that  all  modern  daughters,  today,  whether 
college  girls  or  not,  want  to  be  as  smartly  garbed  and 
fashion-right  as  any  campus  coterie.  Because  we  are 
using  a  college  appeal,  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not 
completely  reaching  that  market  of  young  girls  who 
wear  Junior  Miss  and  Miss  styles.  In  September,  this 
is  the  most  fetching  appeal  that  can  lie  used  and  it  is 
a  mistake  not  to  exploit  it. 

The  calendar  for  August  included  promotional  ideas 
on  the  College  theme.  In  this  article,  several  more 
points  are  stressed.  For  example,  one  store  in  a  series 
of  advertisements  reproduced  photographs  of  well- 
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known  college  students,  each  wearing  a  costume  selected 
from  the  Campus  Shop —  one  ad  stated,  “Brown  and 
Spanish  Tile  was  the  choice  of  Miss  Anne  Contant  of 
Hackensack,  who  is  entering  Vassar  this  year.”  The 
convincing  appeal  of  this  idea  will  drive  home  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Campus  Shop. 

Much  of  the  girls’  fashion  advertising  is  stilted  and 
uninteresting.  In  your  campaign  this  year,  plan  a  de¬ 
finite  campaign  giving  specific  fashion  information. 
Follow,  in  substance,  the  fashion  plan  of  the  women’s 
and  misses  departments.  This  counsel  can  also  apply 
to  the  sub-deb  or  Junior  Miss  department. 

This  department  should  l>e  promoted  periodically  up 
to  the  opening  date  of  the  local  colleges.  One  of  the 
most  i)roductive  copy  slants  is  a  budget  viewpoint,  in 
order  to  prove  how  economically  a  student  may  l)e  fully 
costumed.  The  budget  idea  should  also  be  used  in  the 
Back  to  School  promotions.  Price  is  a  definite  element 
and  if  the  total  isn’t  too  high,  the  idea  will  center  in¬ 
terest  in  your  school  wear  departments. 

Because  most  of  us  are  departmentally-minded,  op¬ 
portunities  slip  by  in  not  having  our  school  wear  ad¬ 
vertisements  api^eal  to  Ixjth  sexes.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  boy’s  department  should  not  be  equally  re¬ 
presented  in  the  same  advertisement  with  the  girl’s 
wear  department.  Mothers  outfit  both  at  the  same  time. 
The  Best  ad  illustrates  the  point  made. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  make  an  early  splurge  several  weeks 
Ijefore  schools  open  and  then  let  the  promotion  die. 
Many  stores  do  not  follow  through,  after  having  built 
merchandise  interest  to  a  |)eak.  The  school  wear  cam¬ 
paign  should  be  a  steady  effort  right  up  until  the  schools 
open — and  during  the  last  week  a  sj^ecial  Children’s 
Week  event  featuring  both  boys’  and  girls’  clothing, 
including  accessories  and  supplies,  corners  the  mother’s 
attention,  definitely  lienefitting  that  store  in  high  sales 
returns. 

These  headlines  are  interesting. 

September  1st —  Smart  clothes  to  start  the  school  year. 

September  2nd —  These  are .  best  sellers  among  our 
Back  to  School  specials. 

Girls’  sweater  outfits,  coats,  school 
shoes,  wool  dresses  and  accessories. 
The  smart  School  will  open  with 
Wool  Dresses  in  the  front  row. 
September  3rd —  Lord  and  Taylor — a  starting  point 
for  school. 

Best’s  for  the  college  girl  who 
dresses  well  on  her  allowance. 
September  4th —  Gimbel’s  ready  to  help  Philadephia 
send  her  400,000  children  back  to 
School. 

September  7th —  First  in  New  York  with  the  new 
college  coats.  The  tweed  sports  coats 
with  plaid  back  linings  woven  in, 
$16.75. 

September  8th —  Girls  who  know  clothes  and  mothers 
who  know  value  will  be  doing  school 
outfitting  at  Best’s — frocks,  $13.95, 
coats,  ^5.,  $69.50;  sweater  outfits, 
$19.50. 


September  9th —  School  clothes  for  girls  and  junior 
girls — more  and  smarter  ones  now 
fit  into  smaller  allowances. 

September  10th — Muskrat  Coats  go  in  for  long  college 
careers.  Corduroy  for  rough  and 
durable  school  wear.  Practical  fash¬ 
ions  for  all  ages. 

September  11th — Looks  like  an  awful  lot  of  school 
girls  want  sub-deb  clothes  from 
Best  &  Company. 

September  18th — College  girls  on  allowances — busin- 
ness  girls  on  salaries — ^knitted  suits, 
$8.75. 

Septemlx^r  25th — School’s  a  treat  to  McCreery  dressed 
boys  and  girls. 

The  “THINGS  TO  DO”  are: 


1.  Plan  so  that  all  Juvenile  merchandise  will  be  to¬ 
gether  on  one  floor — ^have  coordinated  displays  with 
signs  and  price  cards  denoting  where  the  goods  are 
on  sale. 

2.  Select  the  items  in  each  line  that  you  feel  the  cus¬ 
tomers  will  want — not  too  high  in  price  nor  too  low. 

3.  Select  the  various  items  that  will  appeal  to  the  same 
“grade”  of  customer.  This  is  important  but  often 
overlooked. 


A 

WARDROBE 

of 

OPERA'S 

rB«M 


Let  .your  new  Autumn  clothes  be 

PARIS 

clothes,  beoutifully  copied  by  Best's 
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4.  Limit  the  si^ecial  offers  to  one  item  only  in  each 
line. 

5.  Plan  for  ample  space  to  accommodate  customers 
for  the  specially  priced  goods. 

6.  Plan  to  have  plenty  of  salespeople  who  are  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  and  especially  who  are  happy  to 
serve  in  the  Juvenile  Departments. 

7.  Have  all  the  sizes,  colors,  or  whatever  selection  is 
necessary,  separated  and  plainly  denoted  by  large 
signs. 

8.  Make  a  goodly  display  of  regular  goods.  Be  lavish 
with  price  tickets  on  displays. 

9.  Don’t  stop  at  apparel  only.  While  these  are  the 
important  items  sometimes  the  smaller  things  bring 
in  a  very  desirable  response. 

10.  Feature  school  luggage. 

11.  ADVERTISING — No  need  to  take  up  space  in  the 
newspaper  with  “atmosphere”  illustrations.  Devote 
all  attention  to  the  merchandise.  Use  big  heading 
“SCHOOL  OPENING  SALE”  with  a  complete 
story  of  the  merchandise. 

12.  Play  up  the  special  values  but  also  list  regular 
goods. 

13.  DIRECT  MAIL — Enclose  a  folder  in  the  jiackages 
going  out  from  each  of  the  Juvenile  departments. 

14.  WINDOWS — The  “cut-out”  figure  shows  the  mer¬ 
chandise  better  and  permits  showing  more  goods. 

Baby  Week  Promotions 

On  Monday,  Septeml)er  26.  many  stores  l)egin  a 
Baby  Week  event.  In  some  instances,  a  nurse  is  in 
attendance  to  give  valuable  information  to  ex|Mx;tant 
or  new  mothers.  The  advertisements  are  usually  made 
up  of  a  border  of  illustrations,  several  feature  boxed- 
items  and  many  line  items.  Nursery  furniture  is  also 
featured.  The  event  is  usually  re])eated  twice  during 
the  week.  In  some  localities,  this  event  is  held  earlier 
in  the  month. 

The  Formal  Season 

In  linking  the  store  with  the  activities  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  several  stores  rememl)er  that  September  is  a 
bridal  month  and  accordingly  present  the  new  in  wed¬ 
ding  gowns  and  bridemaids'  frocks.  Other  local  events, 
if  important  and  of  interest  to  a  certain  class  of  your 
customers,  should  have  equal  consideration.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Opera  season  oixjns  in  September  in  some 
cities.  Illustrating  the  customer’s  question — “What 
shall  I  wear  to  the  Opera?” — will  give  the  impression 
that  the  store  is  ready  with  fashion-right  apjarel  for 
all  occasions. 

For  the  formal  season,  which  will  l)egin  in  late  .Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  a  profitable  evening  apparel  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  built.  In  every  community,  there  will  l)e  a 
demand  at  least  for  a  certain  informal  type  of  evening 
dress.  On  or  near  October  5th,  a  few  large  stores  have 
set  aside  a  definite  place  within  the  store  for  the  sale 
of  evening  fashions.  One  outstanding  example  is  Bam¬ 
berger’s  Little  Night  Club. 

{Continued  on  fniyc  599) 


A  SURVEY  of 

How  are  storeg  spending  their  publicity  appropriation? 
How  are  direct  mail,  radio,  payroll,  auxiliary  media, 
newspapers,  faring  in  this  era? 

How  stores  readjusting  publicity  expenses  to  meet 
today’s  conditions?  What  wasteful  expenditures  have 
been  eliminated? 

What  is  the  trend  in  publicity  expenses? 

How  do  1931  functional  and  departmental  publicity  ex> 
penses  compare  with  those  of  1929? 

What  unproductive  services  have  been  suspended?  What 
duties  merged?  Will  stores  reduce  newspaper  expen¬ 
ditures? 

What  efforts  are  being  made  to  make  advertising  more 
effective? 

PUBLICITY 

EXPENSES 

Startling  developments  which  must  l)e  immediate¬ 
ly  controlled  are  apjtarent  in  today’s  pub¬ 
licity  budget.  This  comprtihensive  report  of  a 
survey  of  publicity  expenses  brings  up  to  date 
one  made  in  1929  and  gives  a  brief,  concise  sum¬ 
mary  of  trends,  and  also  offers  concrete  suggest¬ 
ions  as  to  how  savings  can  be  effected.  The 
findings  from  five  different  volume  groups  of 
stores,  from  below  one  million  to  over  ten 
million,  and  sjiecialty  stores,  are  included  in  this 
report. 

Send  for  Your  Copy  Today. 

Dnly  500  Copies  Available  for  sale 

PRICE  THIS  YEAR, 

Not  Available  to  Non-Members 

One  copy  bas  been  furnished  free  to 
members  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  and  to  contributing  stores. 

Sales  Promotioiv  Divi^^ioiv 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  225  West  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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I  G  E  S  T 


Increasing  the  Value  of  the  Driver 

By  G.  A.  ROGERS 

General  Delivery  Manager,  The  Hofftnan  Beverage  Company,  Nezvark,  N.  J. 


WHEN  we  talk  about  effective  means  of  increasing 
the  value  of  the  driver  and  of  any  practical 
methods  that  have  helped  to  create  and  sustain 
good-will,  through  this  last  contact  between  the  store 
and  the  customer,  we  should,  first  of  all,  clearly  estab¬ 
lish  just  how  the  driver  fits  into  the  picture. 

The  varied  duties  of  the  so-called  “driver”  today, 
leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  name  is  somewhat  of  a 
misleading  one,  for  in  reality  driving  is  but  one  of  a 
number  of  duties  which  this  man  has  to  perform  each 
and  every  day. 

Dignifying  His  Position 

Should  we  not  consider  the  so-called  driver  more  in 
the  light  of  a  salesman  or  good-will  contact  man,  for, 
after  all,  just  how  much  does  it  avail  us  to  have  an 
excellent  corps  of  retail  salespeople  behind  counters  and 
in  departments,  if  the  man  who  is  going  to  establish  the 
final  contact  between  the  organization  and  the  custo¬ 
mer,  by  some  carelessness  or  thoughtlessness,  kicks  out 
from  underneath  the  sale,  the  very  props  that  efficient 
salespeople  have  set  up  for  the  organization? 

From  the  chronological  standpoint,  it  is  probably  well 
to  start  with  this  man’s  first  activity  and  follow  through 
each  hour  of  his  delivery  day,  until  he  checks  back 
in  at  night. 

In  and  around  company  garages,  loading  platforms, 
etc.  there  probably  exists  at  all  times  more  or  less  de¬ 
tailed  supervision,  and  the  driver  is  pretty  much  on  his 
guard,  knowing  that  almost  everything  he  does  is  done 
under  the  eyes  of  some  sort  of  a  supervisor.  He  prob¬ 
ably  feels  a  whole  lot  like  a  soldier  on  parade.  He  is 
not  deviating  very  far  from  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  of  organization  demands,  and  he  almost  auto¬ 
matically  fails  to  do  anything  at  this  time  or  under 
these  conditions  which  would  cause  anyone  to  suspect 
that  he  is  other  than  an  excellent  representative  for 
the  Company. 

Hut  the  moment  he  drives  his  vehicle  out  on  the 
street,  he  loses  his  identity;  he  loses  his  personality 
and  becomes  his  employer  in  the  eyes  and  minds  of 
everyone  who  happens  to  notice  or  contact  him  as  he 
goes  about  in  his  daily  activities.  If  he  cuts  a  corner 
short,  if  he  runs  a  light,  if  he  fails  to  be  courteous  at 
intersections,  etc.,  the  person  or  persons  whom  he  has 


offended  do  not  criticize  the  driver,  but  they  do  build 
up  in  their  own  minds  a  natural  resentment  against 
his  employer. 

We,  in  our  organization,  shall  always  continue  to 
stress  this  vital  COURTESY  factor,  more  particularly 
with  employees  who  represent  us  away  from  company 
property;  and  any  success  which  we  may  have  attained 
in  creating  customer  good-will  through  the  medium  of 
courtesy  may  probably  best  be  measured  by  the  decrease 
in  the  volume  of  our  customer  complaints,  which  has 
I)een  very  noticeable  almost  from  the  time  we  started 
this  courtesy  campaign. 

We  have  proven,  at  least  to  our  own  satisfaction, 
that  the  solution  of  our  problem  lies  in  three  different 
directions — 

1st,  selection  of  drivers. 

2nd,  their  training. 

3rd,  road  supervision. 

Training  Policies 

Taking  each  of  these  three  factors  up  separately,  and 
in  the  order  named  above,  I  will  attempt  to  tell  you 
some  of  our  training  policies  and  their  results. 

At  no  time,  and  particularly  duripg  the  time  of  an 
employer’s  market,  should  we  ever  let  down  the  bars 
of  rigid  applicant  examination  and  with  the  thought 
that  we  have  something  of  value  to  offer  to  a  man.  have 
we  not  every  right  to  carry  our  investigation  of  the 
man’s  character,  home  life,  experience,  etc.  riijht  into 
his  own  home,  in  order  to  determine  not  only  for  our¬ 
selves  but  for  the  man  the  fact  that  this  contact  should 
l)e  established,  that  it  is  one  of  mutual  advantage? 

We  consider  it  quite  imjxtrtant  very  early  in  the 
man’s  training  period  to  impress  u|X)n  him.  by  our 
actions  and  dealings  with  him,  just  what  we  expect 
him  to  reflect  in  his  dealings  with  the  customer. 

We  only  have  two  things  to  sell — an  article  and  ser¬ 
vice. 

Should  we  not  very  early  in  this  training  period 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  new  member,  the  fact 
that  he  must  l)e  courteous  to  customers  and  to  poten¬ 
tial  customers?  Should  we  not  inculcate  in  his  mind 
the  fact  that  every  person  he  passes  during  the  day, 
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whether  that  person  l)e  a  pedestrian  or  the  driver  of 
another  vehicle,  is  either  a  customer  or  a  potential 
customer  ? 

I  think  that  all  of  our  training  activities  should  have 
a  decided  trend  toward  the  sales  hook-up,  and  this 
possibly  suggests  the  confirmation  of  the  term  of 
“Driver-salesman”  rather  than  driver.  One  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  considerations  or  justifications  for  a  driver  train¬ 
ing  course,  is  probably  found  in  our  desire  to  increase 
sales  as  well  as  to  decrease  costs  of  delivery. 

The  training  should  also  be  so  planned  and  designed 
as  to  make  the  driver  a  better  representative  of  the 
company,  to  impress  him  with  the  responsibility  of 
his  |X)sition,  to  inform  him  of  current  changes  in  com¬ 
pany  policies  and  to  keep  him  acquainted  to  some  extent 
with  the  Company’s  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
plans. 

If  we  will  constantly  rememl>er  that  the  driver  is  a 
human  Ijeing  and  that  as  such  he  responds  a  great  deal 
more  readily  to  a  policy  which  tells  him  why  he  is 
asked  to  do,  or  why  he  is  asked  to  refrain  from  doing, 
certain  things,  and  makes  him  feel  that  he  really  is  a 
part  of  the  organization.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  tell  a  man  to  do  something  or  not  to  do  some¬ 
thing  and  expect  him  to  carry  out  your  orders,  simply 
becau.se  he  is  an  employee ;  but  there  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  dealing  with  a  man  in  this  way  and  deal¬ 
ing  with  him  in  a  manner  that  explains  to  him, 
wherever  possible  and  within  reason,  why  he  is  asked 
to  do  or  not  to  do  some  particular  thing. 

Training  Prevents  High  Turnover 

Another  very  important  reason  for  a  training  course 
is  found  in  the  exorbitant  cost  of  high  labor  turn-over. 
I  do  not  know'  what  your  statistics  show,  but  from  my 
own  experience  in  watching  sales  curves  it  seems  that 
there  is  a  change  which  follows  in  the  w’ake  of  changing 
a  driver  from  one  route  to  another. 

If  w'e  wish  to  consider  this  lalM)r  turn-over  factor 
selfishly  for  a  moment,  let  us  consider  the  time  involved 
in  making  a  route  delivery.  I  am  thinking  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  difference  in  time  of  a  driver  on  a  route 
with  which  be  i<?  familiar,  as  conqiared  to  the  time 
which  a  man  unfamiliar  with  that  particular  territory 
or  apartment  house  district  can  make. 

Let  us  consider  the  number  of  packages  which  may 
be  returned  because  of  a  man's  unfamiliarity  with  a 
territory  and  the  contacts  that  a  man  is  able  to  make 
with  apartment  house  superintendents,  etc.  all  of  whom 
get  to  know  a  particular  driver  and  all  of  whom  could 
be  cultivated  through  driver  courtesy,  to  a  point  where 
they  will  do  almost  anything  wdthin  reason  to  facili¬ 
tate  deliveries. 

Completing  C.  O.  D.  Transactions 

Again — ^why  do  we  suggest  the  use  of  the  term 
“driver-salesman”?  We  realize,  of  course,  that  the  man 
has  many  things  to  do  other  than  driving,  but  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  he  has  an  opportunity  of  using  any  “resale” 
ability  which  he  may  have? 


package  he  delivers,  means  just  that  much  more  for 
economical  delivery  costs,  and  if  he  has  been  sold  on 
the  organization  which  employes  him,  he,  in  most  cases, 
will  resell  the  customer  who  indicates  his  or  her  un¬ 
willingness  to  accept  a  package.  The  difference  between 
a  C.  O.  D.  delivery  and  a  non-delivery  may  depend 
upon  the  sales  training  which  the  new  employee  re¬ 
ceives  during  the  training  period. 

Training  Reduces  Complaints 

Does  training  pay?  From  our  own  experience  we 
would  say  that  not  only  does  it  pay,  l)ut  it  pays  hand¬ 
somely.  We  base  this  answer  upon  an  actual  reduction 
of  customer  complaints,  which,  before  the  era  of  our 
training  period,  were  so  numerous  that  it  took  the  time 
of  several  supervisors  to  do  nothing  but  run  these 
complaints  down.  Even  though  we  may  have  felt  that 
the  complaints  were  adjusted  to  the  customer’s  satis¬ 
faction,  we  know  that  we  lost  a  certain  prestige,  at 
least  among  some  customers,  because  of  the  necessity 
for  filinfr  complaints. 

Another  reason  why  we  believe  that  driver  training 
pays,  is  because  of  the  higher  type  of  man  who  becomes 
attracted  to  your  employ.  From  our  own  experience, 
when  we  review  the  type  of  driver  we  employ  today, 
as  compared  with  the  type  employed  by  us  some  four 
or  five  years  ago,  we  sometimes  wonder  how'  we  ever 
got  along,  how  we  ever  progressed  in  business,  with  the 
old  type  of  driver.  Today,  we  think  we  find  him  more 
polished,  certainly  more  courteous,  and  consequently, 
more  capable  of  making  proper  customer  contacts. 

Check-up  on  Training  Effectiveness 

Is  it  fair,  after  a  period  of  training,  to  merely  turn 
the  new  employee  loose  without  checking  with  him  his 
reactions  to  the  theory  given  him  during  the  training 
l)eriod,  as  compared  to  the  actual  practical  working 
out  of  his  job? 

Should  we  not  call  him  back  to  a  sort  of  a  post¬ 
graduate  training,  to  determine  his  reaction  toward 
training  and  for  the  purpose  of  getting  from  him  any¬ 
thing  of  value  which  he  may  contribute  not  only  to 
his  own  further  development  but  to  the  initial  training 
of  other  emjiloyees  in  the  organization? 

The  driver  is  really  a  very  important  clearing  house 
for  information  concerning  the  habits  of  customers. 
If  he  is  of  the  right  type,  he  is  alert  to  all  customer 
surroundings  and  a  method  for  extracting  this  infor¬ 
mation  from  him  should  be  set  up.  Possibly  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  suggests  itself  for  giving  “w'eight”  to  “sug¬ 
gestions”,  in  any  performance  lionus  that  may  be  oper¬ 
ative. 

The  second  item  which  we  consider  to  be  of  almost 
equal  importance,  is  that  of  supervision,  which  in  our 
organization  is  daily.  The  supervisor’s  report  must  be 
so  arranged  that  the  driver  accepts  it  as  an  item  of 
constructive  criticism  and  help,  rather  than  one  of 
destructive  criticism.  We  have  sold  our  drivers  on  this 
idea,  pointing  out  to  them  that  if  the  purpose  of  this 
road  supervision  was  to  “get”  something  on  a  driver, 
it  would  never  be  necessary  for  a  supervisor  to  leave 
a  garage  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 


If  his  training  in  sales  methods  has  been  a  good  one; 
if  he  has  been  imbued  with  the  fact  that  every  C.  O.  D. 

(Continued  on  page  598) 
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DISPLAY  NAMAGEMENT 


Where  the  Display  Plan  Begins  and  Ends 

By  FRANK  W.  SPAETH 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Today,  individuals  in  publicity  divisions  in  all 
stores  are  facing  one  of  the  most  critical  tests  in 
their  careers.  Whenever  there  is  a  buyer’s  market, 
such  as  we  have  with  us  now,  the  responsibility  of 
those  in  publicity  divisions  looms  proportionately 
greater.  \Ve  must  stimulate  increased  buying.  It  is 
in  our  hands  to  do  so.  With 
the  tools  and  agencies  we 
have,  if  properly  used,  a 
powerful  impression  can  be 
made  on  the  customer. 

Nothing  can  be  accomplish¬ 
ed,  however,  without  co¬ 
operation  l)etween  two  of 
the  integral  controls  of  these 
tools  and  agencies — the  dis¬ 
play  manager  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Neither  one 
can  any  longer  isolate  him¬ 
self  in  his  limited  sphere  and 
expect  to  accomplish  the 
hard-hitting  selling  job 
which  today  requires.  The 
so-called  lordly  attitude  of 
the  one  and  the  alleged  re¬ 
sentful  attitude  of  the  other 
must  be  thrown  aside.  Our 
problem  today  is  double- 
barreled;  one  that  must  be 
solved  jointly. 

Retrenchment  Necessary 

Display  managers  must 
learn  to  operate  more  effec¬ 
tively  on  a  reduced  budget. 

Today’s  conditions  make 
this  imperative.  This  does 
not  mean  that  ability  and 
brain-power  should  be  impaired.  Retrenchment  which 
impairs  ability  is  wasteful  economy. 

I  am  given  to  understand  that  many  stores  have 
gone  hog-wild  in  display  retrenchment,  seriously  and 
dangerously  minimizing  the  productivity  of  the  dis¬ 
play  department.  This.  I  believe,  is  a  rash  mistake. 
The  wise  merchant  will  strenuously  endeavor  to  im¬ 
prove  the  selling  appeal  within  the  store.  He  will  not 


under-estimate  the  importance  of  the  inexpensive  fac¬ 
tors  in  sales  promotion,  such  as  windows,  interiors, 
departmental  displays,  posters,  counter  signs,  and 
salespeople. 

From  a  dollars  and  cents  viewpoint,  returns  from 
newspapaer  advertising  have  fallen  sharply.  Much  of 
it  is  due  to  curtailed  buying 
power  and  lowered  com¬ 
modity  prices.  The  point  I 
want  to  emphasize  is  that  the 
customer  who  does  respond 
to  our  advertising,  and 
comes  to  and  enters  the 
store,  should  be  induced  to 
buy  more  freely.  She  should 
be  met  with  action-compell¬ 
ing  displays,  effective  in¬ 
terior  displays,  sales-getting 
posters  —  and  dramatized 
ideas  of  displayed  merchan¬ 
dise,  at  every  move.  That  is 
your  job  and  responsibility. 

Need  for  Effective  Though 
Economical  Operation 

This  does  not  mean  that 
more  money  should  be  spent. 
Every  nook  and  corner  and 
the  individuals  in  them,  in 
the  retail  store  today,  must 
operate  at  less  cost.  One  of 
the  most  effective  safeguards 
against  uneconomical  opera¬ 
tion  is  established  through 
careful  preparation  of  dis¬ 
play  plans.  Purchases  must 
be  made  according  to  a  pre¬ 
arranged  schedule.  Many 
things  that  are  bought  must  stand  the  test  of  semi¬ 
permanent  usage — by  that  I  mean,  things  that  can  be 
covered  and  recovered  and  used  often. 

The  display  manager  of  today  must  be  a  responsible 
executive.  He  should  be  on  a  p>ar  with  the  advertising 
manager  and  both  should  work  hand-in-glove  together, 

In  the  past,  many  people  asked  me  why  displaymen 
had  difficulty  in  selling  themselves  to  their  bosses.  I 


PROGRESS 

A  new  and  more  exacting  service  is 
required  of  the  Display  Man  in  modern, 
reorganized  business.  It  brings  with  it 
new  problems  and  at  the  same  time  gives  1 
to  the  Display  Executive  the  greatest  I 
opportunity  to  scale  the  heights  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  history  of  modem  retail  mer¬ 
chandising.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
display  men  to  seize  this  opportunity  to 
become  a  recognized  factor  in  merchan¬ 
dising  and  be  a  Super- Salesman.  ! 

Take  Stock!  Is  the  Display  Man  pre-  i 
pared  to  grasp  the  opportunity  to  prog¬ 
ress  ? 

First  in  importance  is  Cooperation — 
Cooperation  with  one  another  and  with 
all  merchandising.  The  utmost  coopera¬ 
tion  between  all  functions  in  retailing  is 
I  essential.  No  individual  or  no  individual 
I  group  can  isolate  itself  and  continue  to 
g^ve  the  type  of  service  now  required. 
Display  Man,  Be  Cooperative! 

Charles  A.  Vosburg,  President 
International  Association  of  Displaymen. 
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usually  replied  that  displaymen  were  not  good  business 
men — and  that  it  takes  a  good  business  man  to  sell 
a  business  man.  Today,  there  is  a  self -inspired  move¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  these  displaymen  to  change  this 
entire  picture.  Most  displaymen  knew  nothing  of  and 
cared  little  for  problems  of  merchandising.  Markup, 
turnover,  markdowns,  etc.  were  just  so  much  twaddle 
to  them.  In  the  face  of  criticism,  they  hid  themselves 
under  the  cloak  of  so-called  temperament.  They  didn’t 
have  any  facts  handy  to  bolster  their  arguments  or 
actions.  They  put  in  a  window — moved  things  forward 
or  backward — wiped  finger  marks  off  toasters  and 
thought  their  work  finished.  In  fact,  they  wgre  glori¬ 
fied  porters. 

But  today,  fortunately,  common  sense  is  moving  into 
the  foreground.  It  was  discovered  that  temperament  is 
not  a  necessary  ingredient  ii#the  make-up  of  a  success¬ 
ful  displayman.  Today,  we  have  practical,  hard-plan¬ 
ning,  feet-on-the-earth  individuals  who  want  to  know 
the  problems  of  the  store  and  guide  their  own  efforts 
accordingly.  No  longer  are  they  content  to  live  in  a 
world  by  themselves. 

Let  me  say  here  that  every  store-owner  in  the  coun¬ 
try  should  encourage  and  fan  this  ambition. 

The  Display  Manager  is  responsible  for  every  piece 
of  merchandise  on  display  in  the  store.  This  includes 
windows,  interiors,  cases,  cards,  ledges,  columns,  etc. 

He  should  also  study  departmental  arrangements  and 
offer  suggestions  for  improving  them,  to  lend  greater 
selling  power  to  involuntary  as  well  as  voluntary  dis¬ 
plays. 

The  Budget 

In  order  to  prepare  effective  plans,  a  definite  six 
months  budget  must  be  established  first.  This  budget 
must  be  narrowed  down  into  months,  then  broken  dow'n 
into  definite  expense  classifications.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  only  a  certain  percent  to  sales  is  alloted  to 
the  display  budget.  Scientific  "expense  budgeting  is 
imperative  or  else  the  store  will  find  itself  living  above 
its  income. 

Here,  I  make  a  plea  to  all  sales  promotion  managers. 
When  the  display  budget  is  drawn  up,  its  proration  to 
classifications  should  result  from  the  best  ideas  ad¬ 
vanced  by  both  the  sales  promotion  and  display  man¬ 
agers.  The  latter’s  viewpoint  is  indisjjensable  for  the 
most  effective  preparation  of  this  budget. 

The  display  expense  classifications  in  a  large .  store 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Payroll 

a.  Display  Manager  and  Assistants 

b.  Sign  Writers  employed  by  the  store 

c.  Miscellaneous  (payroll  for  construc¬ 
tion,  erection  and,  removal  of  special 
displays,  as  well  as  that  for  main¬ 
taining  display  forms,  stands  and 
fixtures) 


2.  Supplies 

a.  Decorating  and  Display  (supplies 
and  expensed  forms  and  stands  used 
in  interior  and  exterior  display,  in¬ 
cluding  their  hire,  and  repairs,  ex¬ 
cept  imyroll.  This  account  is  credited 
with  all  returns  from  the  sale  of 
supplies  that,  when  puirchased,  were 
charged  to  it) 

b.  Supplies  purchased  for  sign  writers 

3.  Unclassified  (all  sign  writing  done  by  out¬ 
siders,  and  all  display  expenses  not  charge¬ 
able  to  other  natural  divisions) 

4.  Traveling  (out-of-town  traveling  expenses 
of  display  employees) 

In  a  smaller  store,  there  would  be  fewer  expense 
classifications.  For  example,  in  this  six  months  pub¬ 
licity  expense  chart,  there  are  three  display  exj)ense 
classifications.  As  you  will  note,  there  is  only  one  month 
completely  allocated.  A  month  before  the  beginning  of 
the  six  months  period,  the  sales  promotion  manager 
breaks  down  his  season’s  appropriation  into  months — 
the  amount  to  be  spent  for  each  month  is  based  on  an¬ 
ticipated  monthly  sales  volume.  When  planning  ex¬ 
penditures  for  each  month,  he  should  call  in  the  display 
manager  to  obtain  a  picture  of  his  ideas  and  needs. 
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After  the  display  expense  classifications  are  planned 
for  each  month,  the  display  head  should  immediately 
draw  a  fle.xible  exj)enditure  plan,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  traditional  events  promoted  by  the  store.  For 
example,  a  few  of  these  may  be — in  January,  a  White 
Sale;  in  February,  a  Furniture  Event;  March,  Easter 
fashions;  April,  a  Spring  Store-Wide  Event;  May, 
Sale  of  Lingerie ;  in  other  months,  School  Openings, 
Anniversary  Sale,  Baby  Week,  June  Bride  promotions, 
and  numerous  other  events  which  all  of  us  know  will 
be  promoted,  depending  upon  the  time  of  the  year.  To 
do  a  good  planning  job,  you  must  know  your  store’s 
events  and  the  importance  of  each  event  from  a  volume 
viewpoint.  Check  on  the  promotions  in  last  year’s 
ad  record  book.  See  when  these  various  events  are 
scheduled.  Also,  make  a  list  of  the  local  and  national 
events,  such  as  local  Country  Club  openings.  National 
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Cotton  Week,. Father’s  Day,  Mother’s  Day,  etc.  After 
these  facts  are  known,  your  expenditures  can  be  fore¬ 
cast  much  more  effectively.  It’s  a  safe  bet  that  50  per 
cent  more  of  the  display  budget  can  be  planned  in 
advance. 

Distribution  of  Windows  and  Selection 
of  Merchandise 

Here  is  a  Master  Sales  Plan  representing  the  planned 
newspaper  promotions  for  the  entire  store  for  the 
month  of  January.  Promotions  for  every  selling  day 
are  completely  planned,  although  on  this  chart  only 


There  are  three  factors  to  use  in  distributing  win¬ 
dows — 

1.  The  regular  or  traditional  monthly  events 
— resulting  from  an  analysis  of  last  year’s 
advertising. 

2.  The  monthly  master  sales  plan. 

3.  Daily  requisitions  sent  to  the  display  de¬ 
partment  by  individual  buyers. 

The  first  factor  should  be  given  preference  over  the 
other  two.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  these  requisitions 
should  be  discussed  with  the  advertising  manager.  , 
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one  day  is  enlarged  to  typify  procedure.  This  form 
may  not  be  identical  to  the  one  used  in  your  store, 
although  it  is  typical. 

This  sales  plan  is  usually  completed  on  the  25th 
of  the  month  previous  to  the  month  planned.  At  this 
time,  in  order  to  obtain  a  general  viewpoint  of  the 
objective  of  the  store  for  that  month,  this  complete 
plan  should  be  discussed  thoroughly  by  the  display 
manager  and  sales  promotion  manager.  With  this  in¬ 
formation,  the  majority  of  windows  can  be  flexibly 
planned — the  dates  and  what  departments  will  be  rep¬ 
resented.  Of  course  there  will  be  last  minute  changes 
— especially  in  the  window  representation  of  minor 
departments.  We  all  know  that  no  plan  should  be  so 
ironclad  as  to  preclude  advisable  and  necessary  changes. 


Departmental  and  Interior  Displays 

Those  items  of  merchandise  which  are  featured  in 
the  newspaper,  should  be  effectively  displayed  within 
their  department  and  also  if  possible,  in  departments 
selling  allied  merchandise.  For  example,  if  an  event 
features  men’s  sporting  goods,  a  few  of  the  items  with 
appropriate  signs  should  be  displayed  in  the  men’s 
clothing,  furnishing  and  shoe  departments. 

There  is  another  basic  idea,  neglected  by  many  dis- 
playmen.  Wherever  possible,  miniature  displays  of 
the  merchandise  shown  in  the  windows,  should  also 
be  displayed  in  the  department.  Many  times,  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  after  seeing  a  certain  dress  in  a  wdndow  which 
incites  her  interest,  loses  that  interest  localise  that  dress 
is  not  also  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  department. 
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where  she  may  touch  it  and  inspect  it  more  closely. 
Continuity  of  impression  is  essential  to  productive  dis¬ 
play.  In  this  respect,  we  fail  miserably  in  following 
through. 

This  brings  up  another  point.  Most  displaymen 
dread  sameness.  A  display  which  was  definitely  suc¬ 
cessful  from  a  volume  viewpoint  is  rarely  repeated. 
The  same  thing  occurs  in  our  advertising  department. 
An  advertisement — one  that  produced  extreme  sales- 
satisfaction — is  rarely  repeated  without  changing  its 
entire  presentation  with  new  illustrations,  new  copy, 
new  layout.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  effect  econo¬ 
mies. 

It  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  the  majority  of  dis¬ 
playmen  lay  down  on  the  job  when  it  comes  to  interior 
display.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  b^inning  of  this 
talk  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  display  of  every 
piece  of  merchandise  in  the  store.  This  does  not  ex¬ 
clude  interiors. 

Store-Wide  Viewpoint  Necessary 

By  placing  our  card  tables  in  one  department  and 
playing  cards  in  another,  our  luggage  in  one  and  travel 
coats  in  another,  our  toys  in  one  and  little  girls  dresses 
in  another,  we  lose  sight  of  the  powerful  factor  of 
allied  suggestive  selling.  I’ve  seen  Little  Tots’  Easter 
apparel  windows  without  any  Easter  toys  in  them, 
boys’  summer  wash  suits  without  any  sand  toys  dis¬ 
played,  etc. 

’  When  we  plan  a  feature  window  of  Travel  Coats, 
we  should  not  think  of  the  coat  department  only — but 
of  the  word  “TRAVEL”.  Then  we  should  make  up  a 
list  of  allied  merchandise,  such  as  luggage,  scarfs,  ox¬ 
fords,  steamer  rugs,  travel  literature,  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  etc.,  to  be  selected  from  a  dozen  or  more  depart¬ 
ments  throughout  the  store.  To  lend  color  to  the  Travel 
Coat  window,  these  accessories  also  should  be  dis¬ 
played.  It  is  much  more  work.  It  takes  more  time. 
But  these  are  times  when  only  more  effort  and  more 
intelligent  effort  will  produce  results. 

The  smaller  the  city,  the  oftener  should  windows  be 
changed.  Obviously  this  should  be  done  because  of  the 
greater  turnover  of  “main  street”  attendance,  the  fewer 
transients,  the  easier  travel  to  and  from  home,  etc. 

Windows  in  every  store  should  be  changed  often — 
and  especially  those  which  do  not  immediately  click. 
However,  if  they  attract  satisfactory  response,  and 
continue  to  do  so,  and  if  they  happen  to  l)e  exhibiting 
merchandise  in  which  there  is  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  interest,  don’t  change  them  unless  something 
equally  attractive  can  be  substituted.  Play  this  buying 
interest  for  all  it’s  worth. 

Some  stores  change  windows  twice  a  week.  This  is 
not  enough — even  in  New  York.  A  large  department 
store  can’t  have  so  little  merchandise  and  so  many 
windows.  I  sincerely  believe  pivot  windows  should  be 
changed  every  working  day — something  new  in  them 
every  day.  On  exceptional  occasions,  depending  upon 
the  season  and  type  of  event,  the  merchandise  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  more  than  one  day  in  these  feature 
windows. 


Windows  should  'be  doing  a  real  selling  job  during 
all  store  hours,  during  the  evening  and  until  theater¬ 
goers  are  on  their  way  home.  All  of  us  have  shaken 
our  heads  in  amazement  upon  seeing  a  window  closed 
up,  with  crowds  of  potential  passers-by.  It  is  part  of 
the  displayman’s  job  and  certainly  his  responsibility  to 
trim  windows  early  in  the  morning — not  during  the 
rush  of  business.  Ungodly  hours  go  with  the  job.  If 
that  phase  of  the  work  doesn’t  appeal  to  him,  then  he’s 
in  the  wrong  field. 

Effective  Ideas  Needed  Behind  Displays 

Today,  we  need  ideas  behind  our  presentations  We 
need  to  dramatize  our  displays.  We  must  think  in 
terms  of  action-invoking  displays — conceiving  real 
selling  ideas  that  quickly  show  the  customer  why  such 
and  such  an  item  of  merchandise  should  no  longer 
belong  to  the  store. 

Present  day  conditions  have  made  consumers  si)end 
wisely.  They  want  value  for  their  money.  They  want 
to  know  what  they  are  getting  for  their  dollar.  They 
are  interested  in  quality-right  merchandise — something 
that  will  give  them  complete  satisfaction.  They  can’t 
afford  to  buy  something  simjdy  because  it  looks  beauti¬ 
ful  in  the  window.  Realizing  these  facts,  we  must 
endeavor  to  dramatize  the  selling  points,  the  inherent 
quality  value,  the  characteristics  which  make  the  item 
a  “good  buy.”  For  those  beautiful  displays  which 
appeal  only  to  our  own  sense  of  the  artistic,  we  should 
substitute  displays  which  carry  a  “reason-why”  ap¬ 
peal. 

When  we  are  told  that  this  shirt  represents  a  real 
value  at  $1.55 — a  shirt  that  should  regularly  sell  for  a 
higher  price — we  should  not  simply  put  in  a  nicely 
arranged  display  of  shirts  with  a  card  stating,  “Special 
Purchase  Sale.  5000  Shirts  Tomorrow,  $1.55 — Usual 
Grade,  $1.95.”  If  we  know  our  job,  we  will  find  out 
what  characteristics  in  the  shirt  make  it  an  unusual  buy 
at  $1.55.  We  may  find  out  that  (1)  it  is  pre-shrunk; 
(2)  it  is  vat-dyed;  (3)  it  is  sun-fast;  (4)  it  is  full- 
cut  and  roomy — no  bulging;  (5)  it  has  ocean  pearl 
buttons ;  (6)  it  has  fine  lining  in  collar,  cuff  and  center 
pleat.  When  we  have  this  information,  it  requires  only 
a  simple  display  technique  to  get  the  message  to  the 
public. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  think  of  it  as  just  another 
shirt — try  as  we  will,  an  effective  idea  for  its  display 
will  not  be  forthcoming. 

Ideas  result  from  inspiration — and  inspiration  results 
from  a  foundation  based  on  facts.  Facts  come  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  selling  points  of  merchandise,  origin 
of  styles,  and  customer  buying  psvchology.  Without 
facts — no  ideas. 

A  sixteen  dollar  hat  should  not  be  displayed  with 
an  $8.95  dress.  We  should  make  a  continuous  effort  to 
discriminate  in  our  choice  of  price  lines  of  different 
items  of  merchandise  displayed  in  the  same  window. 
They  should  be  selected  in  relation  to  the  taste  level 
of  the  customer  to  which  the  featured  item  appeals. 
Recently.  I  saw  a  pair  of  $3.95  sports  shoes  displayed 
with  $15  flannel  trousers.  This,  to  me,  seems  very 
inconsistent,  although  it  is  done  frequently. 
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Selling  Power  of  Displays  Should  Be  Measured 

Some  time  ago,  a  well-known  advertising  agency 
executive  stated  that  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate 
hunches  in  the  advertising  business;  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  utilizing  facts  in  advertising  is  limited. 

It  is  very  possible  that  therein  lies  the  most  ix)ig- 
nant  weakness  of  advertising — a  weakness  that  adver¬ 
tising  managers,  display  managers  and  every  one  con¬ 
nected  with  the  business,  uses  as  an  alibi  when  their 
efforts  do  not  produce. 

Today,  we  cannot  fall  back  on  this  alibi.  We  have 
to  know  whether  or  not  our  efforts  are  productive. 
Each  display  must  answer  affirmatively  the  question, 
“Does  this  display  have  selling  power?”  Not  in  words, 
but  in  action.  Is  it  stopping  passers-by?  Is  is  attract¬ 
ing  them  into  the  store,  into  the  department,  and  are 
they  buying  the  displayed  merchandise? 

It  is  recommended  that  a  record  be  maintained  to 
test  the  results  from  every  window  display.  Onlv 
through  such  a  procedure,  can  you  be  certain  that  your 
windows  have  that  needed  “sense  of  sell.” 


Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  when  we,  in  the  selling 
end  of  retailing,  finally  come  to  the  belated  realization 
that  we  are  shouldering  a  greater  responsibility  than 
ever  before,  that  the  importance  of  “selling”  has  in¬ 
creased  a  hundredfold  in  the  eyes  of  our  employers, 
that  what  we  accomplish  today  will  mark  our  future 
progress — then  will  we  double  our  efforts  to  attract 
customers  into  the  store  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them 
more  merchandise. 

Those  who  haven’t  the  mental  equipment,  or  who 
will  make  no  effort  to  shoulder  this  added  responsi¬ 
bility,  or  those  whose  self-saturated  ego  will  not  listen 
to  the  ideas  of  others,  will  drop  out  of  the  picture. 

Those  who  are  taxing  their  minds  and  doing  an 
effective  job  will  become  real  factors  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  their  stores. 

Among  other  things,  this  present  era  will  leave  in 
its  wake — new  leaders  and  new  faces.  The  road  is 
clear  for  every  one. 


For  the  Retailer’s  Bookshelf 

FASHION  MERCHANDISING 


Fashion  Merchandising — By  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Ph.D., Publish¬ 
ers — The  Ronald  Press,  New  York.  Price  $4.00. 

Fashion  Merchandising  presents  in  a  concise  and 
clear  cut  manner,  a  summary  of  the  material  on  this 
subject  which  has  been  developed  more  at  length  in 
earlier  works  by  Professor  Nystrom.  It  also  presents 
interesting  new  material  on  analyzing  consumer  de¬ 
mand,  giving  both  the  methods  used  in  general  con¬ 
sumer  surveys  and  more  detail  concerning  fashion 
counts  and  forecasting  methods. 

He  introduces  this  subject  with  the  statement — 
“Good  merchandising  begins  with  definite  knowledge 
of  what  customers  now  want  and  accurate  estimates  of 
what  their  future  wants  will  lie.  Everything  that  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  merchandising  process  depends  upon  such 
facts  and  estimates.  So  important  a  matter  must  not  be 
left  to  intuition  or  other  fortuitous  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Good  merchandising  demands  accurate  meth¬ 
ods  of  getting  at  these  facts.” 

Concerning  fashion  information,  Prof.  Nystrom 
says:  “Accuracy  of  statement  as  applied  to  fashions 
is  as  necessary  to  modem  business  as  accuracy  in 
other  respects  and  will  come  when  it  is  recognized 
that  there  is  not  only  no  excuse  for  misstatement  but 
great  harm  in  such  dishonesty.  Fashion  is,  as  we  shall 
see,  objective.  There  need  lie  no  guesswork  as  to  what 
is  in  fashion.  Consumers  who  are  fooled  by  retailers' 
or  manufacturers’  statements  are  likely  to  resent  this 
as  any  dishonesty  in  statement  about  materials  of  con¬ 
struction.” 

Describing  the  qualifications  of  a  fashion  goods 
buyer,  he  says:  “A  capable  buyer  knows  the  people 


who  make  up  the  customers  of  his  store.  He  knows 
how  much  money  they  have  to  spend  for  his  kinds  of 
goods,  what  their  current  interests  are,  and,  precisely, 
what  their  fashions  are,  which  way  they  are  going  and 
how  fast.  He  knows,  appreciates,  and  respects  the 
tastes  of  his  customers  and  he  buys  goods  to  please 
them  and  not  himself. 

“A  good  buyer  knows  his  goods,  the  markets  where 
they  come  from,  and  the  concerns  who  supply  them. 
He  keeps  close  track  of  what  is  going  on  in  those 
markets.  It  is  his  business  to  know  what  the  condit¬ 
ions  are — whether  stocks  are  accumulating  or  declining. 
He  must  know  his  store’s  resources  and  his  own  buy¬ 
ing  power  and  work  accordingly.  He  works  with  whiat 
he  has  and  makes  the  best  of  it.” 

The  contents  of  the  Ixxik  includes  discussion  of  the 
following  topic:  Essentials  of  Merchandising,  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Competition,  Significance  of  Fashion, 
Methods  of  Styling,  Methods  of  Analyzing  Consumer 
Demand,  Measuring  Fashions  and  their  Trends,  Fash¬ 
ion  Analyst  in  Present-Day  Business,  The  Merchan¬ 
dising  Plan,  Some  Tools  of  Fashion  Merchandising, 
Fashion  Goods  Buying,  Advertising  Fashion  Goods, 
Fashion  Goods  Selling,  Profit-M^ing  Policies  in 
Fashion  Merchandising,  Protection  of  Design  in  the 
Fashion  Industries. 

For  anyone  entering  the  fashion  merchandising  field, 
this  splendidly  organized  presentation  of  the  subject 
is  invaluable  and  those  who  are  familiar  with  most 
of  the  steps  described  will  find  the  clear  analysis  help¬ 
ful  during  this  period  of  revaluation  of  store  activities. 

This  book  may  be  obtained  through  the  Association. 
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Problems  of  the  Smaller  Volume  Store 


Because  of  the  space  needed  for  announcing  and 
reporting  the  June  Conventions,  this  department 
did  not  appear  in  the  June  and  July  issues  of  The 
Bulletin. 

The  following  replies  are  based  upon  questions  which 
were  presented  in  the  May  issue.  As  the  addresses 
given  at  the  Forum  for  Problems  of  the  Smaller  Vol¬ 
ume  Store  are  being  sent  out  in  another  publication, 
they  are  not  reproduced  in  this  department.  Should 
further  discussion  l)e  desired  of  any  of  the  jx)ints 
brought  out  at  the  Convention,  we  will  be  glad  to 
devote  space  to  letters  commenting  further  on  these 
questions. 

Consumer  Studies 

Very  little  has  been 
done  by  stores  in  analyzing 
their  market — at  least  as  far 
as  systematic  and  complete 
studies  are  concerned.  It  is 
impossible,  of  course,  for  any 
merchant  or  any  buyer  to  suc¬ 
ceed  without  knowing  more 
or  less  acGprately  what  his 
customers  want.  Even  so- 
called  “hunches”  are  ideas  as 
to  customer  preferences,  too 
vague  to  be  called  definite 
knowledge,  but  based  on  such 
things  as  chance  remarks 
made  by  customers  or  mem¬ 
ories  of  items  which  have 
been  profitable  or  unjirofit- 
able  in  the  past  or  some  other 
hazily  remembered  factor. 

One  of  the  next  important  steps,  in  the  development 
of  retailing,  will  be  the  working  out  of  a  simple  but 
effective  method  of  market  analysis,  which  will  enable 
stores  to  know  where  they  are  headed  and  help  them 
to  grow  to  the  full  capacity  that  the  size  and  purchasing 
power  of  their  communities  warrant —  and  which  will, 
at  the  same  time,  prevent  unjustified  expansion  and 
the  wasting  of  capital  and  effort  in  attempts  to  capture 
business  which  simply  does  not  exist. 

Much  of  the  information  suggested  in  the  following 
paragraphs  can  be  obtained  by  anyone  wishing  to  make 
such  a  study.  Some  of  it  can  only  be — in  any  case — 
an  intelligent  guess. 

The  working  out  of  such  a  survey  wdll  be  worth  the 
time  it  takes,  even  though  the  results  are  now  one 
hundred  per  cent  accurate,  because  it  will  furnish  a 
background  for  various  detailed  consumer  studies,  and 
because  it  enables  one  to  see  a  variety  of  store  prob¬ 
lems  in  true  perspective.  The  answers  to  many  vexing 
questions  become  self-evident,  when  viewed  from  this 
broader  viewpoint. 


The  following  suggestions  have  been  made,  not  as 
the  record  of  an  accomplished  survey,  but  as  a  tentative 
plan  of  procedure.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  stimulate 
further  discussion  on  this  subject. 

A  Suggested  Survey 

“The  first  thing  to  be  determined  is  the  store’s  trad¬ 
ing  area.  The  population  of  the  city  itself  is  easy  to 
obtain,  but  the  actual  area  and  the  number  of  people 
who  could  reasonably  be  considered  potential  cus¬ 
tomers,  are  not  so  easy  to  estimate.  Transportation  fa¬ 
cilities,  such  as  goods  roads,  street  cars,  buses,  etc.,  must 
l)e  checked  up,  as  well  as  the 
circulation  of  the  newspapers 
carrying  our  advertising. 
When  surrounding  suburban 
or  rural  areas  are  being  con¬ 
sidered,  the  competition  of 
other  communities  also  must 
be  analyzed. 

“Having  decided  on  the 
territory  which  is  a  possible 
market  and  having  obtained 
as  accurate  figures  as  we  can 
of  the  number  of  people  in 
this  area,  it  is  necessary-  to 
make  another  estimate — as  to 
the  number  of  them  who 
consistently,  and  occasionally, 
buy  at  our  store.  We  know 
our  number  of  charge  cus¬ 
tomers — the  cash  customers 
are  a  more  elusive  quantity. 

“The  percentage  of  the 
possible  customers,  who  act¬ 
ually  trade  with  us,  is  one  of  the  figures  we  have  to 
look  at  long  and  thoughtfully.  In  considering  how’  the 
ratio  can  be  improved,  we  have  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  competition.  How  many  other  stores,  in  the 
trading  area,  so  located  that  they  can  draw’  from  a  part 
of  it,  are  offering  similar  merchandise? 

“In  analyzing  this  competition,  w'e  must  divide  stores 
into  at  least  three  groups,  those  with  high  price  lines, 
moderate  prices,  and  low  priced  “bargain”  stores.  If  our 
store  carries  all  these  types  of  goods,  all  of  the  stores 
must  be  studied.  If  our  merchandise  is  confined  to  one 
of  these  groups,  only  stores  of  this  type  need  be  con¬ 
sidered.  However,  should  the  competition  in  this  field 
prove  very  great,  check  the  other  types  of  stores,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  there  are  better  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  a  store  carrying  another  type  of  merchandise. 

“Answering  this  question  necessitates  classifying  as 
accurately  as  possible  the  incomes  and  buying  habits 
of  the  people  in  the  trading  area.  How  manv  are 
logical  customers  for  a  high  class  store — for  a  nioder- 
ate  priced  one — for  a  low  priced  store? 


'J^HE  first  step  in  the  general  tncrchan- 
dising  plan  is  the  preparation  of  an 
estimate  of  possible  sales.  All  other  parts 
of  the  merchandising  plan  depend  upon 
this  estimate.  Purchases  must  corre¬ 
spond  to  sales  possibilities.  Sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising  must  bear  a  direct 
relationship  to  what  it  is  possible  to  sell. 
Even  the  plans  for  the  building,  the 
equipment  and  fixtures,  the  store  system, 
the  number  of  people  to  be  employed, 
and  the  delivery  equipment  needed  de¬ 
pend  upon  potential  sales. 

Prof.  Paul  H.  Nystrom. 
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“This  leads  to  another  set  of  questions. — What  in¬ 
dustries  support  the  community?  What  are  their  pay¬ 
rolls?  If  an  agricultural  community,  what  are  the 
farmers  getting  for  their  products?  What  are  the  in¬ 
come  tax  figures  ?  How  many  live  upon  income  invest¬ 
ments?  How  many  are  professional  people?  How 
many  are  in  business  for  themselves?  How  many  are 
office  workers?  How  many  manual  lalwrers? 

“To  do  a  thorough  job,  the  present  proportion  of 
population,  of  each  type,  should  be  compared  with  that 
of  five  or  of  ten  years  ago,  in  order  to  determine  the 
trend.  (Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to  make  an  actual 
count,  but  an  intelligent  study  of  all  the  information 
which  can  be  collected  will  form  the  basis  for  a  good 
guess.) 

“Any  attempt  to  determine  the  incomes  of  families  in 
the  trading  area  will  involve  a  study  of  the  types  of 
homes.  Do  they  live  in  expensive  or  inexpensive 
houses?  Or  do  most  of  them  live  in  apartments  or 
flats?  If  so,  about  what  rent  do  they  pay? 

“A  map  of  the  area  can  very  well  be  marked  with 
colored  crayons,  showing  the  expensive,  moderate 
priced  and  low  priced  dwellings.  It  will  help  to  give  a 
picture  of  the  market  jx)ssibilities.  (Possibly  the  de- 
liverj'  men  can  fill  this  in.) 

“This  consideration  of  housing  leads  to  an  analysis  of 
the  market  for  home  furnishings.  Are  we  carrying  the 
merchandise  which  people  living  in  these  homes  would 
naturally  purchase?  Or  are  we  buying  most  of  our 
goods  for  a  small  minority  of  the  residents  of  this 
area? 

“Before  going  further  along  this  line,  we  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  determine  what  percentage  of  the  income  of 
those  in  the  group  or  groups  we  wish  to  sell  to  is 
spent  on  food,  on  clothing,  on  home  furnishkigs,  on 
recreation.  In  an  apartment  house  district,  more  will 
be  spent  proportionately  on  clothing  than  on  home  fur¬ 
nishings,  since  space  is  usually  limited  and  renters  do 
not  wish  to  load  themselves  up  with  furniture. 

“The  analysis  of  the  home  furnishings  market  can 
be  carried  much  further,  but  to  continue  hitting  the 


high  spots,  do  most  of  the  residents  of  this  area  buy 
ready-made  clothing  or  do  the  women  still  make  their 
own  clothes  or  hire  dressmakers?  How  do  the  men 
and  women  dress — for  work — for  sports — for  parties? 
Are  all  of  these  needs  provided  for?  Is  the  investment 
in  stock  divided  in  the  right  proportions  between  busi¬ 
ness,  evening  and  sports  clothes,  to  correspond  with  the 
needs  of  our  customers?  Or  are  we  over-stocking  one 
type  and  offering  only  limited  choice  in  one  of  more 
importance  to  our  customers? 

“The  study  of  price  lines  sends  us  back  to  the  income 
classifications.  Are  our  stocks  in  the  right  proportion 
— that  is,  do  we  have  too  much  high  priced  merchandise, 
when  only  a  few  families  enjoy  incomes  that  enable 
them  to  buy  these  goods?  Or  are  we  carried  away  by 
price  competition  excitement  and  stocking  too  much 
cheap  stuff,  when  our  customers  can  afford  better 
things  ? 

Use  Want  Slips 

“Leaving  out  any  analysis  of  the  food  market,  which 
necessitates  a  study  of  other  types  of  stores  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  also  of  restaurants,  etc.,  what  volume  needs 
for  merchandise  or  services,  which  our  store  can  logic¬ 
ally  supply,  remain  unprovided  for?  A  good  want  slip 
system  should  provide  a  list  of  requests  that  can  be 
used  as  a  starting  point.  Do  half  a  dozen  requests  for 
dry  cleaning  service,  for  instance,  mean  that  such  a 
department  could  profitably  be  added?  Or  are  there 
plenty  of  cleaning  establishments;  or  do  most  of  the 
women  do  their  cleaning  at  home?  There  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  new  possibilities  for  profits  in  every  com¬ 
munity,  if  they  can  only  be  located. 

“These  studies  of  new  possibilities  belong  to  a  sup¬ 
plementary  study,  just  as  an  analysis  of  consumer  de¬ 
mand  as  it  relates  to  color  and  styles,  is  a  part  of  the 
regular  merchandising  actiAnties,  rather  than  a  portion 
of  a  l)asic  market  analysis. 

“The  buying  habits  of  consumers  should  also  be 
checked,  in  order  to  determine  whether  store  services 
and  arrangement  afford  the  greatest  convenience  and 
attractiveness  for  the  store’s  clientele.” 


QUALITY  DISPLAYS 


A  number  of  manufacturers  cooperated  with  the 
Association  in  its  “Quality”  campaign  by  showing 
business  building  and  merchandise  displays  at  the  Joint 
Convention  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  and  Sales 
Promotion  Divisions  during  June. 

Those  exhibiting  included : 

The  Photo  Letter  Company,  of  318  Oliver  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  which  showed  an  interesting  exhibit  of 
ways  of  using  their  process  in  promotions,  tying  it  up 
with  Quality  Merchandise  campaigns  in  an  interesting 
manner.  It  is  an  effective  and  economical  method  for 
direct  mail  promotions. 

The  Natural  Bridge  Shoemakers  of  Lynchburg,  Va., 
showed  their  sales  building  line  of  women’s  and  girls’ 
shoes,  retailing  from  $4  to  $6. 

Sanforizing — a  i^atented  mechanical  process  for 
shrinking  woven  textiles  was  shown  by  Cluett,  Peabody 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  40  Worth  Street,  New  York.  This  process 
positively  controls  shrinkage,  making  it  possible  to  size 


washable  wearing  material  accurately  and  permanently, 
a  most  vital  point  in  giving  consumer  satisfaction. 

The  Viscose  Company  of  200  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  makers  of  Crown  Brand  Rayon  Yarn  showed  an 
interesting  exhibit  featuring  its  Tested  Quality  Control 
Plan.  Tested  quality  rayon  merchandise,  window  and 
counter  cards  and  other  sales  aids  for  rayon  depart¬ 
ments  were  shown. 

The  Anderson  Manufacturing  Company  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  with  sales  offices  at  250  E.  43rd  Street,  New 
York  and  in  all  principal  eastern  cities,  showed  artistic, 
unusual  display  fixtures  for  building  up  drapery  and 
curtain  departments.  This  modern  display,  which  is 
very  compact,  enables  the  merchant  to  show  in  a  limi¬ 
ted  space  twelve  different  ensembles  as  they  appear  in 
actual  home  conditions. 

The  Leipzig  Trade  Fair,  which  maintained  a  booth 
where  merchandise  executives  could  gain  information 
about  the  Semi-annual  Trade  Fair  to  be  held  from 
August  28th  to  September  1st  at  Leipzig,  Germany. 
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Boston  Conference  on  Retail  Distribution 


September 


The  Fourth  Boston  Conference  on  Retail  Distribu¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  the  Retail  Trade  Board  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  Boston  University  College 
of  Business  Administration,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  leading  universities,  business  schools 
and  trade  associations,  will  be  held  at  the  University 
Club,  Boston,  on  September  19  and  20,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  Daniel  Bloomfield,  Manager  of  the 
Conference. 

The  Boston  Conference  is  a  national  forum  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  major  problems  and  trends  in  the  field  of 
distribution  and  is  attended  by  several  hundred  business 
executives  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  theme  of  the  1932  Conference  is:  Funda¬ 
mental  Economic  Changes  in  Distribution  and  Interpre¬ 
tation  of  Consumer  Demand. 

Speakers  will  include:  P.  A.  O’Connell,  E.  T. 
Slattery  Co.,  President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association ;  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Professor  of  Market¬ 
ing,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion;  W.  T.  Grant,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  W.  T. 
Grant  Co.;  Wallace  B.  Donham,  Dean,  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School ;  W.  J.  Donald,  Managing  Director,  Amer¬ 
ican  Management  Association ;  Victor  Ziminsky,  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  Franklin  Simon  &  Co. ;  Arthur  O. 
Price,  Sales  Manager,  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Internationally  known  authori¬ 
ty  ;  Charles  Coolidge  Parlin,  Manager  Commercial  Re¬ 
search,  Curtis  Publishing  Co. ;  Kathleen  Howard, 
Fashion  Editor,  Harper’s  Bazaar;  Herbert  W.  Hess, 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Administration;  Vic¬ 
tor  Pelz,  Director  of  Research,  American  Institute  of 


19  and  20 

Food  Distribution,  Inc. ;  Loring  A.  Schuler,  Editor, 
Ladies’  Home  Journal ;  H.  W.  Alexander,  Automatic 
Merchandising  Engineer;  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc. ;  Oswald  W.  Knauth,  Executive  Vice- 
President,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Paul  T.  Cherington,  Consultant  on  Marketing ; 
Robert  Amory,  President.  Nashua  Mfg.  Co.;  Wm.  H. 
Lough,  President,  Trade-Ways,  Inc. ;  John  Mench, 
Merchandising  Counsellor,  Hearst  Publications ;  O. 
Fred  Rost,  Editor,  Business  Week;  Miss  Lita  Bane, 
Editor,  Modern  Homemaking  Department.  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal ;  F,  Eugene  Ackerman,  Vice-President, 
Julius  Forstmann  Corp. ;  -Robert  F.  Elder,  Professor  of 
Marketing,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology:  T. 
M.  McNiece,  National  Carbon  Company;  Victor  Sin¬ 
cere,  President,  National  Department  Stores,  Inc. ; 
Chapin  Hoskins,  Commercial  and  Industrial  Editor, 
Forbes  Magazine;  Mrs.  Gladys  Beckett  Jones,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Garland  School,  Boston. 

Some  of  the  topic  to  discussed  are: 

What  Does  the  Consumer  Want? 

Measuring  Consumer  Demand 
Changes  in  Distribution  Methods  Affecting 
Textiles 

The  Distribution  of  Quality  Merchandise 
New  Modes  of  Thought  in  Salesmanship 
Trends  in  Large  Scale  Distribution 
Quality  vs.  Price 

Problems  of  Management  in  Distribution 
The  Radio  and  Consumer  Demand 
Scientific  Approach  to  Problems  of  Consumer 
Demand 

Expenditures  by  Individual  Consumers 
Where  is  Fashion  Headed?  etc. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

STORE  SURVEY  SERVICE 

Successful  merchant  with  years  of  experience  available  to 
make  store  wide  surveys;  renders  consulting  services  on  con¬ 
structive  merchandising,  expense  reduction,  store  fixture 
arrangement  and  display,  personnel  management.  Rates  reason¬ 
able.  H-51-32. 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  OR  STORE  MANAGER 

Thoroughly  seasoned  with  successful  record.  In  charge  of 
operating  in  nationally-known  stores  up  to  twenty-five  million 
volume.  Ready  to  assume  complete  responsibility  for  budget¬ 
ing  and  managing  all  service  and  operating  phases  for  net 
profit  result.  Age  45.  Active  and  cooperative.  Available  any 
time.  H-S2-32. 


CHINA  AND  GLASS  BUYER 

Extensive  department  store  experience.  Thoroughly  ground¬ 
ed  in  stock  control,  turnover  and  profitable  sales  production. 
College  man  with  engineering  training.  Age,  30.  Has  good 
grasp  of  ceramics  both  technical  and  aesthetic,  with  practical 
knowledge  of  desirable  merchandise.  Gladlv  furnish  references 
H-S3-32. 


SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Seasoned,  Practical,  Aggressive,  Versatile,  Good  personality. 
Well  recommended.  Valuable  assistant  to  owner  who  desires 
to  delegate  some  responsibility  of  managing  or  merchandising. 
Prefer  New  England — will  go  anywhere.  Salary  open  to 
arrangement.  H-S4-32. 

HOUSEWARES,  CHINA  AND  GLASS  BUYER 

Seven  years  experience  as  assistant  buyer  in  first  class  store. 
Thorough  knowl^ge  of  house  furnishing  lines.  H-55-32. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Wanted  Position  as  head,  or  as  assistant,  or  in  any  other 
capacity,  either  in  the  advertising  department,  or  elsewhere  in 
your  store.  Willing  to  do  anything.  Salary  moderate.  Fifteen 
years  experience  in  retail  store  advertising,  with  two  of  Fifth 
Avenue’s  specialty  shops.  Fully  experienced  in  every  branch 
of  retail  advertising,  including  the  production  of  direct  by 
mail.  H-56-32. 


WILL  BUY  CASH  REGISTERS 

Two  drawer,  four  total,  receipt  printers  for  bargain  table 
use.  Send  description  and  price  to  Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

FOR  SALE 

Small  specialty  shop  in  high  class  neighborhood  of  a  New 
England  city.  Long  established,  fine  clientle,  establish  agency 
for  high  class  merchandise.  Possibilities  for  expansion  ex¬ 
cellent.  H-57-32. 
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The  Way  With  People 


(Continued  on  page  560) 


information  to  his  salespeople,  now  that  fashion  has 
practically  invaded  every  type  of  merchandise.  In  the 
process  of  development,  the  training  department  or 
fashion  department,  may  have  to  take  the  initiative,  not 
only  in  planning  a  fashion  course  but  in  carrying  it  on 
until  the  buyer  assumes  this  as  a  part  of  his  regular 
training  routine,  and  learns  to  take  part  in  inter-depart¬ 
mental  meetings  where  he  may  model  or  dramatize  his 
merchandise,  so  as  to  bring  about  coordination  with 
related  departments. 

Training  for  Morale 

Sustaining  morale  among  the  salespeople  rests  largely 
with  the  buyer.  Leadership  can  best  express  itself,  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  lessened  activity,  by  delegating 
certain  duties  and  responsibilities,  to  keep  the  force 
active.  This  may  be  physical,  as  rearrangement  of  a 
display  or  relocation  of  stocks,  or  it  may  be  the  plan¬ 
ning  or  carrying  out,  if  feasible,  of  an  idea,  such  as 
promotion  of  a  new  item  to  the  entire  store  personnel. 
This  stimulates  increased  interest  in  the  merchandise 
and  makes  for  progressive  developwnent  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  When  the  ideal  situation  is  reached,  where  every¬ 
one  feels  they  belong  to  the  department  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  belongs  to  them,  there  will  be  no  longer  a  problem 
of  department  morale. 

There  are  other  training  functions  for  which  the 
buyer  is  neither  responsible  nor  shares  the  responsibili¬ 
ty,  but  in  which  he  should  cooperate  to  make  his  de¬ 
partment  as  efficient  as  possible.  Among  these  are, 
training  in  general  salesmanship,  selling  standards  and 
policies  of  the  store,  service  to  the  customer  and  sys¬ 
tems  which  have  to  do  with  selling. 

Floor  Service  Supervision 

This  training  is  done  in  two  ways — centrally  for  the 
store  as  a  whole  by  the  Training  Department,  and  by 
delegating  responsibility  to  the-  service  organization  on 
the  floor — the  floorman,  section  manager,  selling 
supervisor  (or  whatever  the  job  may  be  called  but 
which  heads  up  to  the  superintendent).  They  are  the 
people  who  are  always  on  the  firing  line,  supervising 
service  to  the  customer  and  selling. 

Although  service  and  training  for  service  has  been 
definitely  assigned  to  the  service  division,  right  now 
when  the  expense  budget  is  being  adjusted  to  meet  the 
loss  in  volume,  there  is  a  change  which  may  be  signifi¬ 
cant.  In  many  stores  service  is  being  expedited  with¬ 
out  extra  cost  by  calling  upon  the  buyer  to  relieve  the 
floorman  during  lunch  periods  and  to  assist  him  during 
peak  hours. 


Tools  Furnished  Buyers 

Before  we  attempt  to  discuss  how  far  the  buyer 
can  be  held  responsible  for  training,  let  us  consider  the 
tools  which  management  has  already  furnished  him. 

There  are  merchandise  manuals  with  basic  informa¬ 
tion,  merchandise  questionnaires,  manuals  on  depart¬ 
ment  salesmanship  and  department  practices — for  aid 
in  training  the  new  person.  Many  outside  services  have 


been  purchased  for  his  use  in  training,  as  style  services 
for  ready-to-wear,  home  furnishings  services  and  vari¬ 
ous  general  bulletins. 

Manufacturers  have  made  excellent  contributions, 
such  as  courses,  booklets  and  motion  pictures  of  their 
product,  and  fashion  magazines  have  featured  les.son 
plans  and  fashion  questionnaires.  Shopping  service 
surveys  and  customer  surveys  have  provided  valuable 
and  pertinent  material  for  intensive  training. 

The  degree  to  which  a  buyer  can  be  held  responsible 
for  training  depends  very  largely  upon  the  leadership 
and  material  supplied  by  the  Training  Department. 
Only  when  there  exists  real  leadership,  can  the  buyer 
be  held  responsible  for  coordinated,  consistent,  effec¬ 
tive  training  within  his  own  department. 

Summary 

A.  The  training  functions  for  which  the  buyer  may  be 
held  entirely  responsible  are: 

1.  Complete  knowledge  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  to  be  sold  (which  may  well  be 
based  upon  the  Bureau’s  list  of  selling 
points). 

2.  Specific  application  of  his  store’s  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  merchandise. 

3.  Skills  in  handling  merchandise  in  the 
department. 

B.  The  training  functions  for  which  he  shares  re¬ 
sponsibility  are: 

1.  Fashion  information  and  coordination. 

2.  Leadership  to  set  his  standards  of 
morale  in  his  department. 

3.  Sufficient  information  and  promotion  of 
his  merchandise  in  related  departments. 

C.  The  training  functions  and  service  functions  for 

which  he  is  not  responsible  and  for  which  other 
members  of  the  organization  are,  but  which  con¬ 
cern  his  personnel — to  be  given  his  full  cooper¬ 
ation. 
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jwrformance  to  follow  these  recommendations,  the  re¬ 
sult  can  only  prove  to  l)e  a  fine  contribution  toward  our 
economic  recovery.” 

The  head  of  a  large  store  states  that  he  has  used  the 
comments  about  the  old-time  jieddler  and  the  slow  sell¬ 
ing  merchandise  most  effectively  in  talking  to  his 
buyers. 

One  merchant  from  the  Southwest  urges  the  form¬ 
ing  of  local  groups  by  the  Association  for  dealing  co¬ 
operatively  with  such  problems  as  returns  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  price  cutting,  etc.,  stating  “if  things  were  done 
by  our  fellow  merchants  as  recommended  by  you,  we 
would  see  an  upturn  in  business  generally  and  a  fast 
return  of  general  confidence  among  the  consumers  of 
the  country.” 

.\fter  saying  the  facts  stressed  in  Mr.  O’Connell’s 
letter  “are  so  sound  that  no  one  can  help  but  agree” 
one  Pacific  Coast  merchant  writes:  “I  think  that  the 
Retail  Industry  as  a  whole  has  committed  a  serious 
error  and  one  which  has  unquestionably  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  prolong  the  economic  stress  in  which  the 
country  is  now  laboring.  As  the  consumer  demand  for 
lower-priced  merchandise  increased,  just  that  much 
faster  and  that  much  more  furiously  have  the  stores 
insisted  upon  their  buyers  purchasing  cheaper  and 
cheaper  merchandise.” 

Association  Essential 

The  president  of  one  large  store,  after  endorsing  the 
suggestions  and  principles  in  the  letter  and  stating  that 
they  are  in  line  with  the  policies  of  their  store,  says: 
“W’e  have  always  believed  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
our  craft  and  your  active  interest  is  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  your  membership.” 

Another  merchant  from  the  Southwest  wrote  en¬ 
thusiastically  concerning  the  “many  sensible,  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  looking  toward  the  improvement  of 
retailing,”  and  a  leading  retailer  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  says :  “The  thing  that  appeals  to  me  most 
about  your  treatise  is  what  we  must  accomplish  in  the 
way  of  developing  our  selling  to  the  highest  point  of 
expertness.” 

From  the  Mid-west  comes :  “The  ixjints  taken  up 
there,  if  followed  by  the  merchants,  will  help  a  great 


deal  in  bringing  l)ack  business  to  us  all.  I  am  sure  the 
coming  fall,  after  the  strenuous  season  we  have  gone 
through,  will  make  most  of  us  realize  that  while  price 
has  lieen  a  strong  point  in  selling  quality  must  be  up¬ 
held  at  all  times.” 

And  another  states:  “I  wish  every  merchant  would 
try  and  follow  out  the  plans  you  refer  to  and  I  am 
sure  that  retailing  would  be  more  profitable  and  would 
help  the  business  world  in  general.” 

“We  appreciate  the  very  constructive  suggestions 
you  have  outlined  for  the  betterment  of  the  business 
of  retailing.  We  believe  you  have  given  us  a  retail 
platform  that  will  win  in  any  year,  so  we  are  going 
to  intensify  our  efforts  to  work  your  plans  out  as 
nearly  100%  as  possible,”  writes  a  Southwest  merchant 
and  another  from  that  district  states :  “I  believe  that 
your  views  are  correct  and  sound,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  the  trend  at  this  time.” 

Use  of  Common  Sense 

“I  hope  your  remarks  will  l)e  read,  studied  and  ap¬ 
plied  by  merchants  generally.  There  is  no  business 
tonic  to  compare  with  Common  Sense.  Like  all  tonics 
that  contain  iron,  the  taste  is  not  always  pleasant.  Too 
many  businessmen  are  engaging  in  dodging  this  tonic 
and  spending  precious  time  in  day-dreaming  about 
some  wizard-like  solution  of  prevailing  difficulties  that 
is  just  around  the  comer,”  is  the  interesting  comment 
of  one  executive,  who  concludes  by  saying  “Your 
letter  has  the  merit  of  indicating  what  all  of  us  can 
do  now,  if  we  will.” 

Another,  located  in  the  middle  west,  discusses  the 
effect  upon  merchants  of  the  greatly  diminished  income 
of  farmers.  In  conclusion,  he  states:  “The  problems 
of  business  since  1929  are  a  continuation  of  what  the 
farmer  had  for  several  years  previous  to  that  time,  and 
while  now  unquestionably  the  big  question  is  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  public  confidence,  we  of  the  vast  agricultural 
districts  must  have  a  basis  upon  which  confidence  can 
be  soundly  based.” 

Numerous  messages  were  received,  endorsing  the 
statements  in  the  letter  and  requesting  additional  copies 
for  distribution  among  store  executives,  and  a  number 
of  problems  which  will  require  special  research  were 
presented  that  should  Ijear  fruit  in  the  near  future. 


Dangers  of  State  Retail  Sales  Taxes 

(Continued  from  page  541) 

of  men  and  women  who  represent  a  fair  average  and  in  straight  thinking  and  ordinary  considerations  are  likely 
ordinary  times  they  would  not  even  consider  a  meas-  to  be  swept  aside,  and  this  has  l)een  clearly  demon- 
ure  which  would  seriously  cripple  one  of  the  leading  strated  in  the  comparatively  few  state  legislatures 
and  most  essential  industries.  However,  in  these  times  which  have  been  in  session  in  recent  months. 
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Consumer  Demand  for  Electrical  Appliances 

(Continued  on  page  543) 


Sales  by  Income  Groups 

The  most  important  single  factor  affecting  consumer 
demand  is  ability  to  buy.  Hence,  it  is  important  to 
analyze  the  ownership  of  appliances  wdth  reference  to 
various  income  groupings.  Four  of  the  six  surveys 
referred  to  contain  data  of  this  character. 

In  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion  survey,  inter¬ 
views  were  divided  into  four  classes  as  follows : 

A — The  top  or  wealthy  homes 
B — The  upper  middle  group 
C — The  lower  middle  group 
D — The  low  group 

(These  subdivisions  are  based  on  such  standards  of 
living  factors  as  the  appraisal  value  or  rent  of  the 
house,  automobile  ownership,  size  and  furnishings  of 
the  house.)  The  distribution  of  appliances  in  these 
four  income  groups  was  as  follows: 


Distribution  by  Income  Group 


A 

B 

C 

D 

Irons 

97.1 

97.7 

97.0 

95.5 

Toaster 

72.7 

66.2 

67.9 

47.4 

Percolators 

60.2 

52.9 

47.1 

23.8 

Curling  Irons 

49.1 

47.3 

41.6 

26.9 

Fans 

63.6 

48.8 

32.9 

20.4 

Waffle  Irons 

SS.l 

44.0 

36.7 

18.0 

drills 

31.6 

24.9 

14.9 

72 

Kitchen  Aids 

19.6 

16.5 

12.4 

5.5 

Vacuum  Cleaners 

86.1 

78.4 

73.6 

51.1 

Washers 

54.1 

45.7 

42.7 

38.0 

Ironers 

17.7 

8.2 

4.7 

.9 

Ranges 

23.5 

14.3 

3.8 

2.5 

Clocks 

12.6 

6.2 

2.3 

1.9 

With  but  few  exceptions,  the  wealthier  groups 
showed  by  far  the  more  appliances  and  in  general,  the 
sales  curve  followed  that  of  income.  However,  with 
the  advent  of  lower  priced  appliances  and  readjust¬ 
ments  favoring  a  longer  period  of  payment,  the  lower 
income  groups  could  greatly  increase  their  ownership 
of  electrical  appliances. 

In  his  address  Ijefore  the  Public  Utilities  Advertising 
Association,  Daniel  Starch  divided  the  type  of  persons 
creating  the  market  for  electrical  appliances  into  five 
income  groups  which  are  classified  as  follows : 

AA  $10,000  and  over 

A  5,000  to  $9,999 

BB  3,000  to  4,999 

B  2,000  to  2,999 

C&D  Oto  1,999 

Dr.  Starch  stated  that  “The  largest  percentage  of 
electric  appliances  is  found  among  families  in  the 


higher  income  groups.  In  determining  out  market, 
however,  these  income  levels,  while  more  nearly  satur¬ 
ated,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  because  undoubtedly 
there  is  a  large  replacement  market  as  many  of  these 
appliances  are  now  obsolete  or  worn  out.  Our  great 
market  for  every  appliance  would  appear  to  be  the 
people  in  the  so-called  middle  class,  or  families  with 
annual  incomes  of  between  $2,000  and  $10,000.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  64.4  per  cent  or  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  families  of  the  United  States  fall  within 
this  group.  A  detailed  study  of  the  degree  of  satura¬ 
tion  of  electric  appliances  in  the  different  income 
groups  may  prove  of  interest.  The  following  table 
shows  the  per  cent  of  families  in  the  various  income 
groups  who  have  the  particular  appliances  mentioned: 


Appliances 

AA 

A 

BB 

B 

C&D 

Refrigerator 

66.8 

39.4 

22.4 

9.3 

32 

Toasters 

79.8 

75.7 

67.6 

55.5 

37.4 

Cleaners 

96.5 

92.9 

79.0 

59.0 

31.0 

Waffle  Irons 

67.5 

54.8 

43.3 

31.8 

18.4 

(Electric  &  Gas) 

Washers 

50.7 

47.6 

46.8 

42.2 

32.5 

Percolators 

61.5 

58.2 

47.6 

37.8 

22.5 

The  survey  conducted  by  Time,  Inc.  develops  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  points  as  are  developed  in  the  fig¬ 
ures  above.  The  number  of  appliances  per  thousand 
families  in  the  various  income  groupings  is  shown 
below : 


Number  of  Appliances  Per  Thousand  Families 


§ 

1 

§ 

1 

*2 

f5 

Appliance 

D 

I 

I 

I 

$10.l)(X 

over 

(Distribution  per  thousand  families) 

Electric  Irons 

939 

918 

924 

951 

954 

Vacuum  Cleaners 

699 

928 

965 

950 

955 

Electric  Toasters 

451 

Ilfs 

792 

792 

788 

Washing  Machines 

671 

711 

719 

780 

776 

Ironing  Machines 

11 

38 

132 

222 

442 

Electric  Fans 

117 

334 

453 

570 

610 

Electric  Heaters 

86 

265 

360 

394 

421 

Electric  Ranges 

23 

63 

64 

125 

156 

Electric  Percolators 

128 

274 

361 

348 

412 

It  was  interesting  to  note  in  this  particular  study  the 
relation  between  percolators  and  a  taste  for  high  grade 
coffee.  It  followed  very  clearly  that  those  owning 
high  grade  percolators  were  the  greatest  users  of  the 
twelve  highest  grade  brands  of  coffee. 

Where  Electrical  Appliances  Are  Bought 

The  Woman’s  Home  Companion  survey  asked  the 
housewives  where  they  buy  their  smaller  electrical 
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appliances.  In  cities  over  100,000  the  department  stores 
and  electrical  stores  are  in  the  lead,  with  the  central 
station  also  doing  a  large  volume  of  business.  In  the 
small  towns  and  country  districts,  the  electrical  store 
shows  a  greater  supremacy.  In  cities  over  100,000,  the 
Woman’s  Home  Companion  survey  states  that  29.5  per 
cent  of  the  people  purchase  small  electrical  appliances 
at  department  stores  and  in  small  towns  and  country 
districts,  21.4  per  cent  purchase  small  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  at  department  stores.  In  the  purchase  of  higher 
priced  electrical  appliances  such  as  washers,  cleaners, 
ironers,  clocks  and  ranges,  department  stores  and  elec¬ 
trical  stores  are  in  the  lead  in  cities  over  100,000,  with 
the  central  station  also  doing  a  large  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness.  In  the  small  towns  and  country  districts,  how¬ 
ever,  the  electrical  store  shows  greater  supremacy,  with 
the  department  store  and  central  station  following  in 
that  order. 

In  a  consumer  survey  conducted  by  the  Electrical 
Merchandising  Joint  Committee,  it  was  found  that 
department  stores,  utilities  and  electrical  stores,  in¬ 
cluding  dealers  and  contractors,  lead  in  the  sale  of 
household  electrical  appliances.  The  general  results  of 
this  survey  are  substantially  in  accord  with  those  pre¬ 
sented  above. 

In  this  survey  consumers  indicated  the  following 
factors  in  their  buying.  Listed  in  order  of  importance 
they  are: 

1.  Brand  preference 

2.  Reputation  of  dealer 

3.  Low  cash  price 

4.  Terms 

5.  Solicitation  and  demonstration 

6.  Service  facilities 

7.  Past  performance  of  product 

The  following  received  about  equal  consideration : 

Premium  offer 

Advertising 

Recommendation  by  friend 

The  factor  of  advertising  should  not  be  minimized. 
Brand  preference,  reputation  of  dealer,  p>ast  perform¬ 
ance  and  recommendation  by  friend,  are  all  factors 
in  advertising. 

As  indicated  above  the  matter  of  terms  is  important. 
According  to  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion  survey, 
77  per  cent  of  the  sales  of  department  stores  are  on  a 
time  payment  basis  and  81  per  cent  of  the  sales  of 
central  stations  are  on  a  time  payment  basis. 

According  to  a  survey  of  the  Electrical  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Joint  Committee,  the  fastest  selling  electric  items 
for  1931  and  1932  were  reported  by  department  stores. 
Among  the  larger  appliances,  the  fastest  selling  items 
were:  first,  vacuum  sweepers;  second,  washing  ma¬ 
chines;  third,  sewing  machines;  and  fourth,  refriger¬ 


ators.  It  is  perhaps  ’a  by-product  of  the  times  that 
washing,  sewing  and ’other  home  activities  are  on  the 
increase.  Among  the  smaller  appliances,  the  fastest 
selling  items  were:  irons,  waffle  irons,  toasters,  fans 
and  clocks. 

The  best  selling  prices  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 

Best  Selling  Prices  by  Item 


Item 

Price  Range 

Best  Selling 
Price 

Washing  Machine 

$59.40— $165.00 

$69.50 

Ironers 

69.50—  104.50 

69.50 

Refrigerators 

99.50-  285.00 

200.00 

Sewing  Machines 

39.50—  119.00 

49.50 

Cleaners 

19.95—  69.50 

49.50 

Fans 

1.98—  16.50 

6.50 

Percolators 

4.95—  10.50 

5.95 

Waffle  Irons 

3.95—  13.75 

5.95 

Toasters 

1.00—  5.95 

3.95 

These  figures  may  indicate  that  consumers  look  to- 
the  department  store  for  medium  and  lower  priced 
items.  They  also  reflect  the  tendency  of  department 
stores  to  feature  a  low  price  in  advertising  and  then 
to  rely  on  personal  salesmanship  to  get  the  potential 
customer  into  higher  price  areas. 

Household  electrical  appliances  are  a  part  of  the 
home  furnishings  division  in  most  of  the  stores  and  the 
ratio  of  electrical  appliance  sales  to  home  furnishings 
sales  ranges  from  5  per  cent  to  50  per  cent.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  stores  reported  from  14  to  20  per  cent  of 
their  home  furnishings  sales  as  electrical  appliances. 

Obtain  Local  Data 

In  conclusion,  the  foregoing  review  of  recent  con¬ 
sumer  surveys  should  create  in  the  minds  of  a  de¬ 
partment  store  merchandiser  the  desire  to  ascertain 
facts  concerning  his  local  market  for  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  It  is  not  necessary  that  an  elaborate  research 
division  be  .set  up.  Most  stores  have  in  their  employ 
young  men  and  women  who  are  of  the  turn  of  mind 
to  collect  and  analyze  data  of  this  type.  During  slack 
times,  many  organizations  have  found  it  quite  possible 
to  use  a  portion  of  their  staff  in  the  making  of  local 
market  surveys.  This  plan  could  be  applied  to  the  de¬ 
partment  stores. 

Figures  in  themselves  mean  nothing.  It  is  their  use 
as  guides  to  business  policy  that  makes  them  important. 
One  could  take  the  facts  stated  alx)ve  and  as  applied 
to  a  particular  store  they  would  offer  a  quantative  basis 
for  the  development  of  merchandising  as  well  as  pro¬ 
motion  plans.  Although  the  trade  association  can  ac¬ 
complish  much  in  the  collection  of  market  data  for 
department  stores,  in  the  last  analysis  the  department 
store  must  set  up  some  local  machinery  to  make  use  of 
these  data.  The  electrical  appliance  field  offers  a  great 
potential  market  for  department  stores.  This  market 
can  be  cultivated  most  successfully  through  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  consumer  market  facts. 
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Statement  Fo«m 
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Exclusive  features  give  this 
machine  distinct  advantages 
on  accounts  receivable 


The  National  Bookkeeping  Machine  with 
typewriter  *  attachment  gives  results  on 
accounts  receivable  that  no  other  machine 
can  give.  Careful  comparison  of  these 
results  has  led  store  after  store  to  change 
to  National  equipment. 

These  stores  have  found  it  profitable  to 
have  a  machine  with  a  full  adding  and 
full  typewriting  keyboard,  automatic 
credit  balance,  complete  visibility  of  all 
printing  and  fast,  easy  operation. 

One  large  eastern  store  found  it  possible 
to  do  better  work  with  seventy-five 
Nationals  than  with  the  eighty-five 
machines  that  had  previously  been  used. 

In  New  York  City  three  times  as  many 
stores  use  National  Bookkeeping  Machines 
as  all  other  types  combined. 

Stores  have  real  reasons  for  showing  this 
very  definite  preference.  Those  reasons 
may  be  equally  profitable  to  you.  Our 
representative  in  your  city  will  give  com¬ 
plete  information.  The  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Statement  and  ledger  card  written  by 
National  Bookkeeping  Machine 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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The  Buyer’s  Job 

(Continued  from  page  554) 


“The  merchant  has  learned  tliat  cheap  merchandise 
is  costly  and  high  priced,  and  that  quality  counts  and 
that  profits  count.  He  has  been  frantic  at  the  great 
competition  under  which  he  has  to  sell  quality-lacking 
merchandise.  He  has  been  bewildered  by  the  returns 
of  this  cheaper  kind  of  merchandise,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  worries  and  problems  are  much  the  same — 
the  great  competition,  high  cost  of  selling,  and  the  re¬ 
turned  merch^dise  problem  as  well.  So  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  the  retailer,  and  the  manufarcturer  are  viewing 
with  clearer  eyes  this  cheap  merchandise,  this  quality- 
lacking  merchandise.  Regardless  of  how  cheap  the 
price  may  be,  it  is  the  most  expensive  merchandise  that 
has  ever  been  put  over  a  counter.  Quality  al  nie  can 
bring  back  profits  to  the  store.” 

What  Should  the  Customer  Get  for  Her  Dollar? 

Frank  Stutz,  General  Manager  of  the  Better  Fabrics 
Testing  Bureau,  New  York  City,  discussing  standards 
and  specifications,  said : 

“What  should  the  customer  get  for  her  dollar? 
True  Value.  If  I  am  sound  in  this  principle,  then  Price 
as  we  understand  the  word  in  retail  circles  is  not  the 
measure  for  judging  merchandise  quality. 

“The  key  to  retail  success,  in  the  dollar’s  worth  for 
a  dollar  era  now  being  ushered  in,  will  l)e  scientific 
buying  in  the  sense  of  selecting  merchandise  for  its 
consumer  properties  of  serviceability,  as  well  as  for 
popular  price  appeal  to  the  customer. 

“The  emphasis  given  the  price  principle  of  selling  in 
recent  years  by  retail  merchants  has  meant  a  trading 
down  in  basic  worth  and  serviceability  of  merchandise, 
until  nearly  all  clothing  (referring  only  now  to  textiles ) 
products  are  unbalanced  in  point  of  basic  properties. 
It  is  not  possible  for  retailers  to  go  on  robbing  mer¬ 
chandise  of  vital  properties  of  consumer  quality  in 
order  to  support  a  system  of  promotion  and  selling  that 
survives  only  by  cutting  prices  from  day  to  day. 

“Merchandise  can  be  divided  into  two  kinds  of 
values — eye  values  and  tested  values.  Under  the  term 
eye  values,  I  shall  define  merchandise  that  is  traded  in 
on  the  basis  of  properties  that  are  judged  by  \nsual 
appraisal.  Under  the  term  tested  value,  I  refer  to  the 
properties  of  merchandise  evident  on  the  lasis  of  eye- 
value  and  in  addition  possessing  the  properties  of  value 
that  make  merchandise  satisfactory  for  intended  uses 
by  the  ultimate  consumer. 

“Looking  back  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  find 
the  successful  manufacturers  were  houses  committed 
to  the  policy  of  making  goods  up  to  a  standard  rather 
than  down  to  a  price.  Today,  the  bulk  of  merchandise 
is  made  down  to  the  lowest  levels  of  so-called  quality 
standards,  and  marketed  at  a  price.  This  practice  has 
reversed  an  order  of  business  that  once  made  it  unnec¬ 
essary  for  the  buyer  to  analyze  or  test  his  purchases  to 
know  whether  or  not  he  was  buying  goods  that  would 
prove  so  satisfactory  to  the  consumer  as  to  recommend 
re-purchase. 

“There  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  desirable 
now  for  the  retail  buyer  to  go  further  in  buying  goods 


than  to  order  on  the  l>asis  of  eye  values.  He  must  pro¬ 
tect  his  customers  by  subjecting  ‘price  merchandise’  to 
appraisal  through  analytical  tests,  since  it  is  an  un¬ 
fortunate  attitude  of  the  present  day  manufacturer  to 
ignore  or  give  insufficient  consideration  to  the  request 
of  any  buyer  who  asks  to  know  the  content  or  scientific 
worth  of  merchandise.  In  most  cases,  the  wholesaler 
himself  does  not  know. 

“Consequently,  the  retailer  must  be  more  alert  than 
ever  before  as  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  consumer. 
Three  of  the  outstanding  problems  he  faces  today  as  a 
buyer,  are — 

Color 

Sizes  of  W'^ earing  Apparel 

Shrinkage  of  Clothing 

“Considering  these  in  the  order  given,  let  us  e.xamine 
the  color  situation.  Practically  all  textile  merchandise 
contains  color.  The  l>asis  of  color  is  the  dyestuff  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  goods  in  the  process  of  manufacturing. 
Better  dyes  are  being  made  today  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past,  and  yet  less  good  dyestuffs  are  actually 
being  used  by  the  dyers  and  finishers  because  of  the 
higher  cost  of  good  dyes.  Serviceable  dyes  can  be  had 
if  the  retail  buyers  demand  them.  If  a  silk  salesman 
tells  a  buyer  that  silk  cannot  be  dyed  fast  to  moisture, 
light  and  cleanings,  what  he  has  in  mind  is  that  it 
can’t  be  done  at  the  price. 

“Improperly  sized  merchandise  doubtless  represents 
the  largest  single  item  of  waste  in  the  consmner’s  ward¬ 
robe  cost.  What  a  shame  it  is  that  the  industry  does  not 
establish  standard  sizes  for  all  utility  clothing.  As  it 
is  now,  each  garment  manufacturer  has  his  own  set 
of  sizes,  the  department  store  buying  offices  have  an¬ 
other,  and  the  chain  store  people  have  still  another 
scale.  There  are  no  less  than  nine  size  marking  codes 
used  on  women’s  and  children’s  underwear,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

“Next  to  using  inferior  sewing  thread,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  who  will  use  stretched  cloth  in  a  garment  that 
must  be  laundered  is  the  meanest  man.  in  the  customer’s 
viewpoint.  Lately,  in  our  laboratory’,  we  have  been  test¬ 
ing  any  amount  of  so-called  quality  goods  that  shrink 
too  much.  This  is  a  serious  problem  for  buyers  and 
they  should  make  a  determin^  drive  against  the  use 
of  stretched  fabrics. 

“Retailing  must  tighten  up  in  its  buying.  Merchan¬ 
dise  properties  of  quality  must  lie  letter  balanced. 
High  standards  for  merchandise  must  again  l)e  de¬ 
manded  to  protect  our  customers.  To  accomplish  it, 
an  added  step  must  be  taken  in  buying  by  adopting 
tested-value  buying  specifications.  The  manufacturer 
will  then  find  it  to  his  ad\’antage  to  sell  his  products 
for  what  they  actually  are  rather  than  what  thev  look 
like. 

Tested  Quality  Merchandise 

“There  is  already  a  lot  of  interest  in  the  “tested 
quality’  merchandise  idea.  Several  metropolitan  stores 
are  featuring  tested  merchandise  under  a  system  of  at 
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Your  store  can  profit  hy  the 

SPEED  .  .  ACCURACY  .  .  ECONOMY 

that  Burroughs  brings  to  accounting 


Burroughs  meets  the  accounting  requirements  of  department 
stores  with  a  full  line  of  Burroughs  machines  especially  designed 
to  bring  greater  speed,  accuracy  and  economy  to  every  phase  of 
accounting  activity. 

For  accounts  receivable,  there  are  Burroughs  machines — with 
or  without  typewritten  description — that  handle  any  method  of 
billing,  unit  or  dual  plan. 

For  accounts  payable,  there  are  Burroughs  machines  that  write 
two  or  more  related  records  in  one  operation  and  assist  in  every 
purchasing  activity. 

For  a  listing  or  non-listing  audit  of  cash,  charge,  C.  O.  D.  sales 
tickets,  returns,  etc.,  there  are  Burroughs  Desk  Adding  Machines 
and  Burroughs  Calculators  (electric  or  hand-operated)  in  various 
styles  and  totaling  capacities. 

Every  Burroughs  machine  is  fast,  easy  and  convenient  to  operate, 
and  thoroughly  dependable  ...  it  carries  the  Burroughs  guarantee 
...  it  is  backed  by  the  Burroughs'own  service  organization. 

For  a  demonstration  of  any  Burroughs  machine  on  any  type  of 
accounting  .  .  .  call  the  local  Burroughs  office,  or  write — 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER  BOOKKEEPING 
machine  ...  Its  maor  automatic  features  make  it  the 
popular  machine  in  hundreds  of  stores  for  imstins,  in 
ooe  operation,  combinauoos  of  records  re^uirins  type- 
wrinen  description.  Flat,  front  feed  insertion. 


BURROUGHS  MULTIPLE  REGISTER  BOOKKEEP¬ 
ING  machine  ...  The  machine  most  commonly  used 
in  stores  for  all  bookkeeping  not  requiring  typewritten 
descripdoiL  Posts  combinations  of  related  records  in 
one  operation.  Accumulates  any  number  of  totals. 


of  PHILADELPHIA 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC  CALCULATOR  ...  A  lisht 
key  touch  actuates  the  motor . . .  and  the  motor  instantly 
completes  the  operation,  each  key  resisterinc  iu  fall 
value  on  the  dials.  Operator  fatisne  itreatly  reduced. 


This  large,  modem  department  store 
uses  many  types  of  Burroughs  machines, 
such  as  Burroughs  Automatic  Book¬ 
keeping  Machi  nes.  Burroughs  T y  pewriter 
Bookkeeping  Machines,  Burroughs 
Desk  Adding- Subtracting  Machines, 
Burroughs  Desk  Adding  Machines, 
Burroughs  Adding  Listing  Machines 
and  Burroughs  Electric  Calculators. 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX  AIXIING  MACHINE 
. . .  Adda  two  seta  of  haures  at  ooe  time  and  provides  a 
total  of  each  set:  adds  aroups  of  fitmes.  fumishins 
a  total  of  each  sroup  and  a  srand  totu  of  aroup  totals. 
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least  testing  everything  advertised.  One  of  the  stores 
has  a  laboratory  staff  of  approximately  40  people,  and 
tests  about  10(X)  items  a  week. 

“This  store  advertised  that  its  merchandise  is  quality- 
tested,  and  secured  excellent  results  during  their  pro¬ 
motion  of  it. 

“To  protect  itself,  as  well  as  its  customers,  at  least 
every  large  store  should  test  all  merchandise  adver¬ 
tised.  The  cost  of  advertising  is  so  high  that  a  store 
cannot  afford  to  take  chances  on  misleading  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  Think  of  the  returns  by  customers  that  could 
have  been  avoided  had  the  merchandise  been  tested. 
Money  is  lavishly  spent  to  bring  customers  into  a  store 
only  to  lose  them  again  because  of  the  disappointing 
qualities  of  the  merchandise. 

“No  retailer  can  be  wrong  who  does  anything  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  his  customers,  and  to  test 
staple  merchandise  to  insure  proper  quality  is  like  pay¬ 
ing  out  gold  instead  of  brass. 

“There  is  an  implied  warranty  of  satisfactory  service 
for  intended  uses  that  goes  with  each  item  of  mer¬ 
chandise  you  sell.  Proper  standards  of  merchandise 
quality  must  be  maintained  and  not  depressed.  Of  such 
stuff  is  success  built.” 

Maintaining  Quality  Standards  to  Increase 
Profitable  Business 

F.  Eugene  Ackerman,  Vice-President  of  the  Julius 
Forstmann  Corporation.  New  York  City,  representing 
the  manufacturer’s  point  of  view,  said : 

“The  after-war  period  witnessed  an  expansion  of 
production  in  merchandise  of  practically  every  charac¬ 
ter  which  was  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  country 
to  absorb,  once  the  abnormal  requirements  occasioned 
by  the  World  War  were  satisfied.  This  situation  led 
inevitably  to  the  development  of  a  period  of  price  com¬ 
petition  in  advertising  and  selling  which  has  progressed 
rapidly  to  a  jxjint  where  the  producer  and  the  .  etailer 
have  succeeded  admirably  in  submerging  their  individ¬ 
ualities  and  creating  a  nation  of  bargain  hunters.  Ti.e 
average  consumer  regards  himself  as  l)eing  slightly 
weak-minded  if  he  pays  a  normal  price  for  an  article. 
He  is  intent  on  finding  the  ‘specials’  of  the  day,  or  the 
offering  of  ‘anniversary  events,’  which,  far  from  lieing 
occasional  activities  of  the  stores,  have  become  prac¬ 
tically  the  routine  of  the  day  or  of  the  week. 

“This  unrestricted  competition  is  effectually  choking 
good  taste  and  values  out  of  merchandise.  It  is  lower¬ 
ing  public  taste,  and  it  has  narrowed  the  normal  market 
for  products  which  have  a  value  based  on  superior 
quality  and  reliable  service.  As  standards  of  quality 
depreciated,  the  voice  of  promotion  has  risen  today 
until  the  magic  of  persuasive  argument  is  employed  to 
overcome  the  lack  of  reality  in  values.  If  there  were 
any  profit  to  anyone  in  this  course,  there  would  be  some 
slight  excuse  for  it.  But  there  isn’t.  It  is  destructive 
to  all  of  the  elements  concerned — the  manufacturer, 
the  retailer,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer.  It  places  a  premium  on  the  imitator  and  the 
copyist;  on  inferiority  of  product  in  design,  execution 
and  raw  materials. 

“The  most  far-reaching  effects  of  this  system  of 
merchandising  have  been  its  demoralization  of  the 


morale  of  the  prodftder  and  the  retailer,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  fixed  standards  of  business. 

“Today  temporary  expediency  has  in  many  instances 
replaced  well  thought  out  plans.  Operations  instead  of 
being  directed  toward  meeting  the  needs  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  desires  of  a  certain  clientele,  have  been  diverted 
to  beating  the  prices  of  competitors.  The  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  least  valuable  asset  of  merchan¬ 
dise — price — ^until  by  the  use  of  great,  complicated  or¬ 
ganizations  we  have  finally  prefected  a  modern  tech¬ 
nique  of  destruction  in  accomplishing  the  oldest  and 
most  primitive  method  of  doing  business — the  hawking 
of  bargains. 

“It  is  only  natural  that  the  public  is  bewildered  by 
the  avalanche  of  indifferent  and  inferior  merchandise 
sold  on  the  basis  of  price,  but  promoted  as  being  the 
newest  and  best  in  quality.  The  public  has  almost  lost 
its  perspective  of  what  is  really  a  good  standard  of 
style  and  quality,  and  it  is  losing  faith  in  the  constantly 
repeated  appeal  of  cheapness,  because  by  actual  exper¬ 
ience  it  is  finding  that  thrift  of  this  character  is,  in  the 
end,  the  most  wasteful  extravagance.  And  therein  lies 
the  cure  for  the  evil. 

“So  long  as  the  evil  effects  of  price  cutting,  lowering 
of  standards  of  quality  and  ballyhoo  methods  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  was  merely  an  inter-trade 
fight,  the  current  was  too  strong  to  resist.  It  was 
resisted  manfully  by  many  legitimate  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  whose  far-seeing  ability  in  developing 
great  enterprises  enabled  them  to  realize  fully  the  in¬ 
evitable  ruin  toward  which  business  was  being  dragged. 
But  the  sole  results  of  our  inter-trade  discussions  and 
resistance,  consisted  of  stinging  resolutions  and  lofty 
outbursts  of  indignation.  That  was  as  far  as  we  could 
go,  because  the  supreme  court  of  all  our  destinies,  the 
consuming  public,  was  not  sufficiently  aroused  to  ren¬ 
der  a  decision.  Today  that  public  is  aroused.  Money 
is  no  longer  cheap,  to  be  had  easily  and  spent  care¬ 
lessly.  Money  is  e.xpensive  and  hard  to  come  by.  The 
free-handed  .American  public,  faced  in  this  generation 
at  least,  for  the  first  time,  with  reduced  income  or,  tem¬ 
porarily,  no  incomes  at  all,  has  become  thrifty.  It  is 
seeking  values.  And  all  of  us  who  are  wise  will  pro¬ 
vide  those  values — at  the  lowest  price  compatible  with 
hinest  standards — and  xtr  will  provide  them  or  go  out 
of  business. 

“We  have  about  exhausted  all  the  carefully  selected 
ammunition  of  the  price  era,  and  it  has  proven  to  con¬ 
sist  largely  of  blank  shells.  As  we  swing  into  a  new 
era,  which  will  probably  go  down  in  history  as  the 
loginning  of  the  ‘practical  period’  in  this  country,  we 
must  all  find  new  ammunition.  We  must  sell  Quality, 
not  as  a  catchword,  nor  as  a  substitute  for  price  appeal, 
but  as  a  synonym  for  integrity  in  values,  reffected  in 
service,  in  suitability,  in  wear,  and  in  appearance,  while 
it  is  being  used  or  worn.  It  should  be  born  in  mind,  in 
this  connection,  that  the  greatest  reduction  in  costs  has 
occurred  in  raw  and  manufactured  products  of  the  best 
quality.  Prices  have  fallen  in  this  more  restricted 
field  in  far  greater  ratio  than  in  commodities  of  medi¬ 
ocre  character.  There  never  was  a  more  appropriate 
time  to  win  back  the  consumer’s  confidence  and  to 
educate  the  public  to  the  aesthetic  and  economic  satis¬ 
faction  of  fine  quality  merchandise,  than  there  is  today, 
and  the  consumer  is  ready  for  this  experience.” 
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I  exparibion  valve.  The  Receiving  and  Marking  room 
i  tables  are  adequate  ior  normal  operation,  abnormal 
I  operations  being  taken  care  o£  by  increasing  the  force 
!  and  extending  the  length  of  the  operating  <lay. 

j  In  order  to  give  the  employees  the  liest  possible 
I  working  conditions,  the  floor  was  laid  out  so  that  cross 
j  ventilation  was  not  impaired.  This  was  accomplished 
by  having  all  shelving  parallel,  with  no  crossing  shelv- 
!  ing  that  would  deflect  the  air  currents.  Reflector  lights, 

I  three  to  a  section  of  shelving,  give  adequate  light;  a 
switch  controls  each  battery  of  three  for  economic 
reasons.  Aisles  are  wide,  tables  are  at  a  no.  mal  width 
and  height  and  there  is  no  cramping  in  the  working 
positions. 

Since  clianges  frequently  occur  within  a  store  which 
may  require  the  removal  of  a  division  from  one  sec¬ 
tion  to  another,  the  entire  layout  was  made  with  a  close 
watch  to  standard  sizes  and  units  in  all  the  equipment. 
The  steel  shelving  is  a  single  standard  height — ten  feet. 
The 'width  of  the  shelving  has  been  limited  to  three 
sizes,  twelve  inches,  eighteen  inches  and  twenty-four 
inche«  Where  wider  sections  were  required,  two  or 
more  standard  sizes  were  employed.  Tables  in  the  re¬ 
serves  and  in  the  receiving  room,  while  usually  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  are  made  up  of  five  foot 


sections,  and  are  consequently  easily  adaptable  to 
changes. 

Before  a  single  item  was  purchased,  all  moving 
operations  were  checked  in  minature,  trucks  run  in 
and  out  of  aisles,  turns  executed  and  so  forth.  As  a 
result  of  this  careful  preparation,  the  actual  installa¬ 
tion,  once  executed,  required  practically  no  alteration. 

The  answer  to  the  three- fold  challenge  had  been 
found. 

First,  the  very  considerable  increase  in  merchandise 
received,  which  had  been  glutting  the  former  receiving 
and  reserve  departments,  was  handled  with  ease  and 
without  cramping. 

Second,  receiving  room  merchandise  is  on  a  twenty- 
four  hour  clearance  basis,  with  instantaneous  service 
in  emergencies  so  that  every  assistance  is  given  to  rapid 
merchandising  operations.  The  studied  arrangement  of 
reserve  stocks  expedites  the  time  required  to  determine 
departmental  and  store  stock  condition. 

Third,  the  radical  revision  in  procedure,  layout  and 
man^ement  has  sharply  reduced  the  cost  of  handling 
per  item  by  44  per  cent.  The  cost  of  operations  in  the 
receiving  and  marking  sections  at  present  is  substan¬ 
tially  below  the  index  figures  of  the  1930  Harvard 
Statistics. 


r 

1400  ROOMS 
Baths 
Radios 
Servidors 


Spacious 

Sample 

Rooms 


Hotel  Lincoln 

44th-45th  Streets — 8th  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


ROY  MOULTON,  Mgr. 


FIRST  A  VISITOR 
THEN  A  FRIEND 
AND  BOOSTER 


n 


Single 

$3.00— $3.50— $4.00 
Double 

$4.00— $5.00— $6.00 


Luxurious 

Suites 
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Reducing  Insurance  Expense 
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A  number  of  new  rate  territories  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  for  the  most  part  they  involve  the  separation 
of  certain  large  cities  from  the  remainder  of  the  state. 
This  is  because  the  experience  confirms  the  commonly 
accepted  fact  that  the  liability  exposures  are  greater  in 
the  larger  than  in  the  smaller  communities.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  reflect  this  condition  in  the  revised 
territories  and  rates. 

New  Rating  Territories  Established 

New  territorial  rates  have  been  provided  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cities  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  rate  in¬ 
creases  which  were  found  to  be  necessary  because  of 
loss  experience : 


Department  O.  L.  &  T.  Liability  Rates 


Area  Rates 

Frontage  Rates 

Old 

New 

Old 

New 

Baltimore 

.36 

.72 

.19 

.25 

Chicago 

.36 

.72 

.19 

.25 

Qeveland 

.52 

2.08 

.28 

.38 

Newark 

.36 

.90 

.19 

.38 

Minneapx)lis 

.36 

.90 

.19 

.25 

Philadelphia 

.52 

1.04 

.28 

.38 

Pittsburgh 

.52 

1.04 

.28 

.38 

St.  Paul 

.36 

.90 

.19 

.25 

Elevator  Public  Liability  Rates 

The  rates  for  Department  Store  elevator  liability  in¬ 
surance  were  increased  21  per  cent  on  a  country  wide 
basis.  For  the  years  1928  and  1929  the  Companies  act¬ 
ually  needed  31  per  cent  increase,  based  on  loss  ex¬ 
perience. 

Are  High  Rates  Justified? 

Why  are  department  store  rates  so  high  ?  Why  were 
the  rates  in  Qeveland  quadrupled  and  in  the  other 
larger  cities  doubled?  Did  the  stores  recognize  their 
responsibilitv  to  the  public  or  were  thev  negligent  in 
their  attitude  toward  the  prevention  of  loss  claims. 
If  the  rates  are  based  on  experience  then  much  of  the 
responsibility  rests  with  the  individual  store.  Are  w'e 
doing  everything  we  possibly  can  to  prevent  losses  and 
minimize  claims?  I  wonder  if  some  of  the  policies 
written  in  the  past  five  years  at  substantial  reductions 
below  manual  rates  and  the  subsequent  large  loss  claims 
in  those  stores  do  not  really  throw  the  picture  some¬ 
what  out  of  focus. 

I  have  heard  the  remark  made  by  claim  adjusters  that 
if  the  retail  stores  would  only  cooperate  with  insurance 
companies,  instead  of  trying  to  compromise  claims  in 
order  to  avoid  publicity  and  notoriety,  rates  would  be 
materially  affected.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  among 
claim  adjusters  that  professional  crooks  are  constantly 
perpetrating  alleged  frauds,  either  on  the  stores  or  the 
insurance  companies.  The  restaurant,  lunch  room  and 
soda  fountain  in  a  store  seem  to  be  the  source  of 
claims  made  by  the  fraudulent  claimant  who  asserts 


he  has  eaten  food  containing  some  deleterious  or  in¬ 
jurious  substance.  The  store  is  quick  to  make  a  com¬ 
promise  adjustment  and  expects  reimbursement  from 
the  insurance  carrier. 

Unless  the  store  takes  every  possible  means  to  remove 
the  causes  of  claims  on  the  insurance  companies  it  may 
expect  to  pay  high  rates.  In  the  last  analysis  much  of 
the  insurance  premium  is  fixed  by  the  policy  holder.  It 
may  cost  a  little  time  and  effort  to  establish  a  safety 
brigade  whose  duty  should  be  to  reduce  and  eliminate 
hazards  but  it  will  no  doubt  produce  substantial  divi¬ 
dends  in  lower  costs. 

Much  Spent  For  Loss  Prevention 

I  am  informed  that  the  insurance  companies  have 
spent  more  for  loss  prevention  than  for  losses.  When 
the  elevator  or  boiler  inspector  comes  around  period¬ 
ically  to  inspect  those  devices  he  is  doing  it  to  minimize 
or  prevent  loss  to  property  and  life  and  thereby  remove 
possible  damage  claims  that  may  or  may  not  be  con¬ 
templated  in  insurance.  You,  of  course,  have  to  pay  for 
this  service  but  if  most  of  the  claims  could  be  eliminated 
would  lower  costs  not  be  reflected  ? 

The  individual  store  having  a  favorable  experience 
and  a  preminum,  say  in  excess  of  $600  annually,  can 
obtain  consideration  from  its  compensation  carrier. 
Employees  compensation  is  particularly  suited  to  ex¬ 
perience  rating.  If  the  risk  is  large  enough  the  individ¬ 
ual  experience  from  year  to  year  may  become  so  de¬ 
pendable  that  the  risk  is  self-rated  and  pays  its  own 
loss  cost  without  reference  to  average  rates. 

Stores  paying  a  premium  of  considerable  size  and 
having  a  good  record  for  public  and  elevator  liability 
claims  are  also  in  a  favorable  position  to  obtain  experi¬ 
ence  credits  from  the  company  insuring  it.  The  experi¬ 
ence  must  extend  over  a  period  of  years  and  such 
credits  or  debits  usually  continue  for  a  term  of  five 
years. 

If  the  store  is  unable  to  obtain  recognition  for  good 
experience  then  it  can  use  a  dividend  paying  carrier  to 
obtain  a  lower  cost.  If  such  a  carrier  is  used  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  company  hav¬ 
ing  adequate  resources  with  satisfactory  claim  adjusting 
facilities. 

I  have  spent  considerable  time  discussing  the  stability 
of  companies  and  the  recent  trend  in  insurance.  Can 
costs  be  reduced  while  affording  adequate  protection? 

In  the  casualty  field,  I  would  warn  against  cut  rate 
offers,  because  a  low  rate  in  most  cases  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  doubtful  insurance  company  responsibility. 
I  have  in  mind  a  case  where  a  store  received  an  offer 
of  about  one-half  the  manual  rate  for  public  liabilit>' 
coverage.  Loss  claims  were  incurred  and  not  fully 
paid  and  in  the  meantime  the  company  became  finan¬ 
cially  involved  and  finally  susp)ende(l  business.  The  loss 
claims  may  not  be  settled  by  the  carrier  so  the  store  in 
addition  to  having  paid  the  premium  may  also  have  to 
pay  some  claims  which  it  insured  against. 
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It  is  my  feeling  that  sound  insurance  based  on  an 
adequate  rate  is  more  important  than  immediate  cost. 
I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  the  well  managed  dividend 
paying  carriers  that  use  tariff  or  manual  base  rates. 

Since  fire  losses  are  settled  on  the  basis  of  actual 
sound  values  on  the  day  of  the  fire,  it  is  my  opinion, 
based  on  insurance  studies,  that  considerable  premium 
may  be  saved  if  the  fire  insurance  is  adjusted  to  the 
sound  value  based  on  today’s  replacement  costs. 

Some  stores  think  that  since  they  are  not  operating 
at  a  net  profit  it  is  unnecessary  to  continue  Use  &  Oc¬ 
cupancy  coverage.  When  they  are  informed  that  the 
U.  &  O.  policy  will  reimburse  the  store  for  loss  of 
earnings  whether  net  profit  is  made  or  not,  most  of  this 
essential  coverage  is  continued. 

If  the  store  occupies  a  leased  building  where  the 
owner  requires  a  specific  policy  covering  loss  of  rents, 
I  sometimes  find  that  the  store  is  really  providing  du¬ 
plicate  protection.  Within  the  last  month  I  observed 
that  a  store  insured  rents  specifically  in  favor  of  the 
owner  of  the  building  and  again  used  the  same  rental 
value  in  computing  Use  &  Occupancy  value.  My  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  rental  value  be  eliminated  from  the 
gross  profits  of  the  store,  since  it  is  insured  specifically 
will  save  this  particular  store  about  $600  a  year.  These 
policies  have  been  in  force  for  perhaps  ten  years  at  an 


increased  insurance  cost  of  about  $6000  over  the  period 
which  was  ao  unnecessary  expenditure. 

I  regret  that  I  have  had  to  present  a  rather  pessimistic 
picture  of  insurance,  but  I  again  want  to  make  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  in  order  to  provide  sure  and  sound  insurance 
the  companies  must  have  rates  adequte  to  pay  their 
losses  and  expenses,  otherwise  their  capital  and  strength 
of  indemnity  will  be  impaired  and  they  cannot  long 
survive. 

If  it  is  felt  by  our  Association  stores  that  the  rates 
on  casualty  lines  are  too  high  when  compared  with  the 
individual  experience,  I  believe  an  adjustment  can  be 
obtained.  If,  however,  the  claims  and  losses  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  store  are  far  above  the  average  and  the  high 
rates  are  justified  on  the  basis  of  actual  experience  then 
we  should  make  every  effort  to  cooperate  with  the  in¬ 
surance  carrier  to  prevent  or  minimize  the  losses.  If 
losses  continue  to  increase  it  is  obvious  that  premiums 
will  also  continue  to  increase. 

Store  employees  should  realize  that  few  or  small 
claims  indicate  good  management  which  ultimately 
will  mean  lower  insurance  costs.  Every  store  should 
maintain  a  permanent  record  of  loss  and  claim  settle¬ 
ments,  together  with  premiums  paid.  If  the  experience 
of  the  store,  due  to  careful  supervision,  has  a  low  loss 
ratio  the  store  is  always  in  a  favorable  position  to  nego¬ 
tiate  for  the  lowest  possible  costs. 


“  —  and  the  large  territory  United  Parcel  Ser¬ 
vice  covers  for  us  daily,  more  than  anything 
else,  led  us  to  turn  our  entire  delivery  problem 
over  to  them.” 

Statement  made  by  an  executive  of  a 
leading  New  York  department  store. 

From  May  1,  to  September  15,  stores 
using  United  Parcel  Service  are  able 
to  give  their  customers  daily  delivery 
to  important  summer  localities  .  .  . 
without  additional  cost  to  the  store,  of 
course. 


B  niteb  yarcel  Evince 

TNK  DELIVCRV  SVSTKM  rOR  STORKS  OF  OUALITT 

331  East  38th  St.,  N.Y.C.  AShland  4-8825 

Distributing  Stations  for  Greater  New  York 
Manhattan — Mount  Vernon — Brooklyn — Jamaica 
H  em  pstead — Newark — Paterson 
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Stockkeeping  Problems 

A  second  problem — one  of  stockkeeping — ^arises  when 
similar  merchandise  is  marked  two  or  more  prices.  It 
is  not  to  be  w’ondered  at  that  the  buyer  will  want  to 
draw  on  the  low  priced  merchandise  so  as  to  avoid 
markdowns.  This,  of  course,  leaves  the  old  stock  to 
accumulate  and  deteriorate  in  the  warehouse  or  stock- 
room.  Where  departments  are  operating  under  unit 
control,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  controls  on  the 
reserve  stock,  since  the  operator  does  not  know  whether 
it  is  high  or  low  retail  merchandise  that  is  moving. 

The  following  illustration  will  confine  itself  to 
demonstrating  what  variation  of  book  figures  are  caused 
by  confusing  purchase  markups  with  markdown  can¬ 
cellations,  such  confusion  resulting  from  marking  sim¬ 
ilar  merchandise  at  two  or  more  prices. 

Retail  inventory  is  based  on  the  principle  that  it  prices 
merchandise  at  cost  or  market,  which  ever  is  the  lower. 
Let  us  assume  that  an  item  is  purchased  at  seventy-five 
cents  to  retail  at  $1.25,  a  markup  of  forty  per  cent. 
The  cost  of  that  item  at  any  time,  providing  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  handled  properly,  will  be  sixty  per  cent  of  its 
retail  price  (100%  —  40%).  The  department  is 
thereby  always  kept  on  a  normal  profit  basis,  all  losses 
being  taken  at  time  of  markdown  and  not  at  time  of 
sale.  The  latter  is  the  cost  method.  If  the  item  is  now 
reduced  from  $1.25  to  $1  at  retail,  the  cost,  if  the 
reduction  is  handled  as  a  markdown,  will  be  sixty  per 
cent  of  $1  or  sixty  cents.  This  is  correct,  on  the 
theory  that  the  item  can  now  be  sold  at  $1  still  showing 
a  forty  per  cent  gross.  The  loss  is  reflected  in  the 
period  in  which  the  reduction  was  taken.  Should  this 
loss  not  be  handled  as  a  reduction  of  retail  stock  but 
as  a  reduction  of  purchases,  thereby  reducing  the  pur¬ 
chases  to  $1  at  retail  and  seventy-five  cents  at  cost, 
resulting  in  a  markup  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  the  cost 
would  still  remain  seventy-five  cents  [$1  X  (100  — 
25)].  The  purpose  of  retail  inventory  is  now  defeated. 
The  inventory  does  not  reflect  the  reduction  in  the 
value  of  the  items  but  maintains  it  at  its  original  cost. 
Assuming  that  all  markdowns  were  taken  as  markup 
cancellations  and  that  purchases  are  equal  to  sales,  a 
store  with  a  forty  per  cent  markup  and  an  average  of 
ten  per  cent  to  sales  in  markdowns  would  inflate  its 
inventory  six  per  cent  of  retail  value  [10%  X  (100  — 
40)]  or  $^,000  cost  per  $1,000,000  retail  inventory. 
This  is  indeed  a  serious  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  net  worth  and  income  tax. 

Again  the  illustration  is  not  extreme,  but  the  extent 
of  the  inflation  in  all  cases  depends  upon  the  degree  to 
which  these  items  are  mishandled.  There  probably  are 
cases  where  errors  such  as  appear  in  these  two  illus¬ 
trations  offset  one  another;  however,  the  chance  of 
this  probability  may  l)e  quite  costly. 

Exceptions  appear  to  prove  every  rule  and  that  ex¬ 
ception  in  connection  with  our  present  problem  has 
to  do  with  the  handling  of  such  regular  items  which 
are  purchased  at  less  than  the  regular  cost.  Our  solu¬ 


tion  to  this  problem  consists  of  handling  the  transac¬ 
tion  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other,  with  the  exception 
that  the  reduction  will  be  handled  as  an  adjustment  of 
the  original  retail,  namely,  a  markup  cancellation.  We 
feel  that  this  practice  is  justified  in  that  the  adjusted 
retail  will  still  carry  a  normal  markup  and  that  at  the 
same  time  no  difficulties  will  be  encountered  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  stock  and  the  like. 


Conclusion 

The  writer  believes  that  the  adoption  of  the  set  of 
recommendations  as  suggested  will  materially  help  to 
make  retail  inventory,  not  a  target  for  merchandisers, 
but  a  real  help  to  all  of  their  problems  and  will,  at  the 
same  time,  result  in  a  “Retail  Method”  that  not  only 
sounds  practical  in  theory  but  one  that  actually  meets 
the  demands  of  the  accountant,  the  merchandiser  and 
the  store  operator.  * 

These  three  requirements,  it  is  felt,  will  be  met  since 
a  system  that  functions  properly  will  produce  correct 
inventory  valuations  and  correct  monthly  gross  profits, 
will  facilitate  a  better  control  of  stock,  and  lastly  will 
maintain  all  information  on  a  comparable  and  reliable 
basis,  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  its  many  applications  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  modern  merchant. 


ALLOCATING  THE  NEW  TAXES 

to  the 

CORRECT  EXPENSE 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


In  reference  to  the  taxes  imposed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  new  Revenue  Law,  the  Expense 
Standardization  Committee  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  has  made  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  : — 

Taxes  on  Bank  Checks:— Should  be  charged  to 
“Taxes —  Administrative —  General  Store.” 

In  the  case  of  the  large  store  and  second 
mid-classifications,  as  found  in  the  Expense 
Manual,  this  account  would  be  25-04-02.  In 
the  case  of  the  first  mid-classification,  the 
account  would  be  27-04-01  (or  -02)  and 
20-04-01  in  the  medium  store  classification. 

Taxes  on  Tires  and  Other  Supplies: — Should 
be  charged  to  the  respective  supply  accounts. 

Taxes  on  Telephone,  Telegraph,  Radio  and 
Cable  Facilities: — Should  be  charged  to 
Communication  as  an  increase  in  cost  under 
the  proper  functional  groupings. 
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Savings  With  Confidence 

Sound  underwriting  and  a  conservative  investment 
program  of  member  companies  have  established  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  SPRINKLERED  RISK  MUTUALS. 

Many  leading  business  interests  have  endorsed  our 
plan  and  are  placing  substantial  amounts  of  insurance 
with  this  organization. 

If  your  insurance  costs  have  not  been  reduced  pro¬ 
portionately  to  the  general  downward  trend  of  prices, 
it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  investigate  how  our 
policyholders  are  saving  33  Va  %  of  their  insurance 
premium. 

Complete  information  will  be  furnished  without  obliga¬ 
tion. 


BUY  ON  FACT  NOT  FRIENDSHIP 

ASSETS  OVER  $9,000,000. 

SURPLUS  OVER  ....  $5,000,000. 

INSURANCE  FOR  PREFERRED  SPRINKLERED  RISKS 
UNDER  DIVIDEND-PAYING  POLICIES 

SPRINKLERED  RISK  MUTUALS 

M.  D.  RECTOR,  Manager 


Mutual  Insurance  Building,  4750  Sheridan  Road 
CHICAGO 

FIRE— SPRINKLER  LEAKAGE— WINDSTORM— USE  AND  OCCUPANCY— PROFITS— ETC. 
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I  think  that  the  same  thing  applies  to  almost  all  of 
us.  If  the  management  wishes  to  find  some  reason  for 
destructive  criticism  with  respect  to  our  jobs,  it  could 
very  readily  do  so  and  at  almost  any  time,  and  so  in 
installing  any  road  supervisory  procedure  the  men  must 
be  sold  on  the  value  to  be  derived  from  constant  daily 
supervision.  The  manner  in  which  the  supervisor  con¬ 
ducts  himself  when  making  a  road  inspection  should  be 
such  that  the  driver  welcomes  him  on  the  road. 

In  our  organization,  unless  a  driver  is  being  tailed 
for  speed  or  other  road  driving  faults,  the  road  super¬ 
visor  is  supposed  to  drive  past  the  driver  on  the  road 
before  he  even  starts  his  supervisory  inspection,  and 
care  must  be  taken  to  make  certain  that  the  inspection 
is  not  done  in  a  manner  or  at  a  time  which  is  em¬ 
barrassing  to  the  driver.  We  have  found  this  to  be  a 
rather  effective  means  of  getting  our  idea  across  to  the 
men. 

Supervision  Proves  Efficiency 

We  liken  a  road  supervisory  service  to  the  punching 
of  a  clock  card;  pointing  out  to  the  driver  that  if  the 
man  is  on  the  job  he  has  no  better  way  of  showing  it 
than  by  the  punchings  on  his  clock  card ;  likewise,  if  the 
driver  is  on  the  job,  he  has  no  better  way  of  constantly 
bringing  this  fact  to  the  front  than  through  the  medium 
of  inspection  reports  which  are  turned  in  by  the  route 
supervisor. 

We  insist  that  the  employee  sign  the  route  super¬ 
visor’s  report  as  we  want  the  driver  to  know  everything 
good  that  is  being  said  about  him,  as  well  as  we  want 
him  to  know  any  and  all  deficiencies  which  the  inspec- 
•  tion  finds.  By  doing  this  we  have  built  up  a  morale  in 
our  driving  force  which  we  like  to  feel  is  almost  sec¬ 
ond  to  none.  This  also  gives  the  driver  the  opportunity 
of  questioning  any  report  which  he  feels  is  not  quite 
justified — this,  we  feel,  is  an  important  contribution  to 
the  road  supervision. 

These  reports  are  all  filed  chronologically,  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  folder  for  each  man,  and  they  furnish  an  excel¬ 
lent  means  of  properly  evaluating  men  for  promotion 
and  bonus  awards. 

Route  supervisors  are  freely  moved  about  from  one 
territory  to  another  and  this  is  beneficial  in  many  ways, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  advantage  derived  from 
having  evaluation  reports  on  a  driver  submitted  by 
several  supervisors.  This  tends  to  dull  any  sharp  crit¬ 
icism  submitted  by  a  sOpervisor  who  himself  may  have 
an  off  day  now  and  again.  It  gives  you  a  check,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  supervisor’s  ability  to  analyze  and 
handle  men. 

Almost  everything  that  has  been  said  up  to  this  point, 
has  to  do  with  thoroughly  selling  the  organization  to 
the  man  and  trying  to  direct  his  thoughts  along  the 
channels  which  bring  a  complete  realization  on  his 
part  that  he  actually  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  org;an- 
ization  and  a  valuable  part  of  it. 


May  I  again  remind  you  at  this  point,  that  the  em¬ 
ployees  within  the  confines  of  the  stores  or  warehouses 
are  constantly  under  supervision  and  under  control, 
whereas  once  a  driver  leaves  company  property  he  is 
“on  his  own’’  until  such  time  as  he  returns — unless  our 
delivery  service  includes  this  road  supervision. 

Advantages  of  Road  Supervision 

There  is  also  another  very  tangible  advantage  to  route 
supervision  if  it  is  properly  conducted,  and  it  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  men  talk  a  great  deal  more  freely  to  a 
road  supervisor  on  the  road,  when  away  from  Company 
property,  than  they  will  back  home  in  the  garage  or 
loading  station.  Many  valuable  suggestions  have  come 
to  us  through  these  little  roadside  conversations,  which 
are  carried  on  between  the  drivers  and  their  supervisors, 
and  many  deficiencies  have  also  been  called  to  our 
attention  through  this  medium. 

In  fact,  our  road  supervision  has  almost  reached  the 
point  where  if  a  supervisor  fails  to  pick  a  driver  up 
during  the  day,  that  driver  will  invariably  ask,  when 
he  comes  in  at  night,  why  the  supervisor  did  not  pick 
him  up  that  particular  day. 

If  you  will  agree  with  me  that  “personal  interest’’ 
is  important ;  that  the  mere  questions,  “How  is 
everything  at  home  ?’’ — “How  are  those  two  little 
youngsters  of  yours?’’ — are  of  value  in  building  up 
confidence — then  won’t  you  agree  with  me  that  super¬ 
vision  is  a  necessary  tool  to  use? 

Prompt  Attention  to  Customer  Complaints 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important  reactions,  favor¬ 
able  to  the  management,  which  is  derived  from  the  road 
supervision  plan  is  found  in  the  supervisor’s  ability  to 
very  promptly  cover  a  customer  complaint.  For  ex¬ 
ample — one  of  the  first  things  a  road  supervisor  should 
draw  from  a  driver  is  the  fact  that  he  has  or  has  not 
had  any  difficulty,  so  far,  along  the  route. 

If  he  has  had  trouble,  the  story  is  promptly  given  to 
the  road  supervisor,  which  enables  the  latter  to  double 
back  along  the  route  and  treat  with  the  complaint  while 
it  is  still  fresh  in  the  driver’s  mind  as  in  the  mind  of 
the  customer.  Very  often  the  mere  fact  that  a  super¬ 
visor  promptly  calls  back  on  a  customer  before  he  has 
a  chance  to  file  an  official  complaint,  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  smoothing  it  out,  and  at  the  same  time  can¬ 
not  help  but  impress  the  customer  with  the  extremely 
prompt  service  of  the  organization. 

We  also  use  the  so-called  “spot  check’’  system  to 
rather  good  advantage — that  is  where  the  route  super¬ 
visor  calls  on  some  eight,  ten  or  a  dozen  customers 
at  random  during  the  day,  simply  making  known  his 
identity  and  indicating  that  he  is  making  a  survey  of 
the  Company’s  general  service  irrespective  of  depart¬ 
ments  involved. 
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Promoting  the  Store 

(Continued  from  page  574) 


In  your  September  19th  announcement  of  Paris  cop¬ 
ies,  be  sure  to  include  evening  apparel.  This  is  a 
neglected  business  and  the  industrious  store  will  not 
under-estimate  the  importance  of  going  after  it. 

The  Fashion  Opening 

Stores  in  smaller  communities  still  cling  to  the  idea 
of  celebrating  a  Fall  Exposition — usually  held  for  a 
week,  beginning  around  September  12th.  Larger  stores 
signalize  this  event  with  a  fashion  show — a  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  of  complete  stocks  of  Fall  apparel  for 
women,  misses  and  children.  This  fashion  opening  is 
held  as  early  as  September  10,  the  majority  around 
September  15,  others^  between  the  15th  and  25th,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  locality  and  whether  the  peak  selling  sea¬ 
son  starts  early  or  late.  The  models  are  shown  on  man¬ 
nequins  on  a  specially  constructed  stage  in  the  ready-to- 
wear  section,  the  windows,  or  in  the  store’s  auditorium. 
The  show  is  held  for  two  or  three  days,  with  two  prom¬ 
enades  a  day  at  1 1 :00  and  2 :30 — sometimes  an  evening 
show  is  held. 

Katherine  Casey  and  other  leading  fashion  consult¬ 
ants,  believe  that  when  the  word  Fashion  Show  clicks 
in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Valued-Customer  synonymously 
with  “Clothes  Conference,”  “Wardrobe  Advisory 
Hour”  or  a  similar  idea,  then  and  then  only  can  mer¬ 
chants  hope  for  profitable  results  from  them.  Miss  Casey 
emphasized  these  points  recently.  “Well-planned  fashion 


shows  do  get  prompt  results — ^not  intangible  ones  which 
merchants  with  tongue  in  cheek  patiently  call  prestige, 
but  actual  sales  of  the  garments  displayed.  And  wise 
planning  can  be  done  only  when  we  decide.  Why  a 
Fashion  Show?  There  is  but  one  business-like  answer 
to  that  query.  We  want  to  show  our  new  merchandise 
to  our  customers,  and  to  those  whom  we  would  like 
for  our  customers.  We  want  to  display  our  new  mer¬ 
chandise  on  living  models,  so  that  customers  will  be 
aware  of  the  ensemble  value  and  possibilities  of  the 
costume.  We  want  the  opportunity  to  tell  them  in  a 
convincing  conversation  the  attractive  features  of  the 
things  we  are  showing,  because  we  know  that  personal 
contact  and  word-of-mouth  will  clinch  the  interest 
already  aroused  by  our  newspaper  and  window 
appeals.” 

She  believes  that  models  should  be  selected  with  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  audience.  This  would  include  the 
showing  of  models  for  as  many  different  sizes  and 
ages  of  customers  as  possible.  The  costume  should  be 
selected  from  the  store’s  regular  stock,  most  of  them 
representing  the  best  selling  price  line.  The  program 
should  include  costumes  for  every  occasion — sports, 
formal,  afternoon,  etc.  Miss  Casey  says  that  20  to  22 
costumes  are  all  that  should  be  shown  in  the  allotted  50 
minutes.  The  fashion  show  director  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  versed  in  fashion  knowledge  and  emphasize  con¬ 
cretely  outstanding  fashion  points  of  each  costume. 


The  House  of  Thoughtful  Service 

In  the  Center  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  District 

HOTEL 

Govermor  Climtoh 

one  of  New  York^s  Finest  Hotels 

1200  Roomsp  each  with  Radio,  Bath,  Seryidor,  Circulating  Ice- Water 

$^oo 

FROM  ^0  DAILY 

THREE  POPULAR  PRICED  DINING  ROOMS 
SERVE  DEUCIOUS  FOOD  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

31sf  STREET  and  7th  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE  PENN  R.  R.  STATION  .  .  .  B.  &  O.  BUSES  STOP  AT  DOOR  .  .  .  NEAR  EVERYTHING 
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Miss  Casey  concluded  her  remarks  with  these  points : 

“I  would  have  printed  programs,  no  matter  how  small 
the  show  is.  The  programs,  to  be  sure,  might  only  be 
mimeographed  sheets,  run  off  an  hour  or  two  before 
the  show,  but  an  index  of  the  merchandise,  and  the  de¬ 
partment  location,  would  be  on  them.  I  would  put  the 
prices  on,  too — though  I  know  this  is  frowned  on  in 
some  stores.  After  all  prices  are  of  vital  importance. 
Most  customers  who  come  “back-stage”  after  a  show, 
come  to  ask  the  price.  To  you  who  are  afraid  of  scaring 
the  customer  by  price,  remember  that  invariably  she 
admits  she  expected  it  would  be  more  ....  the  answer 
is  simple ;  you  fit  a  dress  and  hat  carefully  to  the  right 
type,  put  on  the  color  accents  that  are  smartest  in 
jewelry,  bags,  hosiery,  shoes  and  gloves,  and  of  course 
it  is  perfect  at  the  price.  What  you  wear  is  important, 
but  How  you  Wear  it  ...  .  that’s  the  big  secret  every 
woman  is  seeking.  Haven’t  you  often  heard  customers 
.say  T  never  can  find  anything  like  that  in  your  store,’ 
then  you  pick  it  out  of  the  department  display  case 
....  and  they  say,  ‘Oh  well,  it  looks  so  different 
there.’ 

Salespeople  Should  See  Show 

“I  believe  every  Fashion  show  given  in  the  store 
that  is  worth  showing  to  your  customers  is  worth  show¬ 
ing  to  your  salespeople.  If  it  is  well  merchandised  and 
valuable  information  is  given,  then  the  salespeople 
should  be  as  well  informed  as  tbe  customer,  and  if 
possible  it  should  be  presented  in  advance  of  the  public 
performance.  The  ridiculous  position  you  might  place 
yourselves  in,  of  having  the  customer  know  from  your 
fashion  shows  the  new  length  of  skirts,  and  the  sales¬ 
person  not  know  it,  is  quite  obvious. 

“The  Fashion  Show  merchandise  should  be  grand 
stuff  for  the  window  displays;  and  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  could  no  doubt  find  a  very  good  caption, 
and  a  bit  of  copy  about  the  three  or  four  costumes  that 
win  the  approval  of  the  customers  who  attend  the  fash¬ 
ion  show.  I  am  for  giving  the  Fashion  Show  every 
opportunity  to  prove  its  value,  because  I  have  had 
experience  with  resulting  sales,  that  were  almost  too 
go^  to  believe. 

“Let’s  merchandise  our  fashion  shows  so  that  the 
buyer  won’t  have  to  burden  her  department  with  show 
pieces  too  high  priced  for  her  stocks ;  so  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  man  will  be  justified  in  using  the  space  for  telling 
his  story;  so  that  the  merchandise  man  won’t  wring 
his  hands  and  tear  his  hair  over  ruined  garments  and 
markdowns.  And  if  dramatizing  is  merchandising  in¬ 
telligently  and  intensively  then — 

Let’s  dramatize  our  best  selling  price  lines 
Let’s  dramatize  clothes  that  are  backed  up  in 
our  stocks 

Let’s  dramatize  our  selling  store 

“And  the  tide  of  attendance  will  turn  to  your  buying 
customers  who  will  come  with  interest  and  confidence 
in  your  presentation.  Then  you  can  charge  off  the  page 
boys,  the  beauties,  and  Lohengrin  to  ‘Entertainment 
....  Old  Style.’ 

“After  the  show  is  over,  the  costumes  which  were 
modelled  should  be  prominently  displayed  in  the  win¬ 
dows  and  in  various  sections  in  the  store.  A  follow-up 
advertisement  in  which  are  photographic  reproductions 
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of  representative  cosfumes  of  each  specific  group  of 
type,  should  be  scheduled  for  the  day  following  the 
Fashion  Show. 

“The  sales  promotion  head  should  prepare  a  definite 
list  of  ‘things  to  do’  for  the  Fashion  Show,  so  that 
resix)nsibilties  can  be  definitely  distributed. 

“After  preparing  an  expenditure  budget,  this  outline 
will  include; — 

1.  Fix  dates  for  Fashion  Show. 

2.  Personnel  for  Fashion  Show — who  will  be 
in  charge,  the  number  of  mannequins,  who 
in  the  advertising  department  will  handle 
the  advertising  and  the  program  helpers 
for  mannequins,  hostesses  who  will  offici¬ 
ate  at  Fashion  Show  (preferably  buyers), 
announcers,  etc. 

3.  Make  list  of  all  departments  which  will 
participate. 

4.  Decide  on  location,  stage  construction, 
accommodations,  lighting  arrangements, 
dressing  rooms  space,  music,  if  planned, 
etc. 

5.  When  will  dress  rehearsal  be  held?  In¬ 
vite  all  salespeople — attendance  compul¬ 
sory  of  those  in  participating  departments. 

6.  The  number  of  costumes  to  be  shown. 

7.  .Advertising — decide  to  give  this  occasion 
the  advertising  it  deserves.  Study  last 
year’s  publicity — strengthen  weak  points. 

Plan  the  amount  of  space  for  general  an¬ 
nouncement.  Plan  also  a  follow-up  adver¬ 
tisement,  with  photographic  reproduction 
of  those  costumes  most  enthusiastically  ac¬ 
claimed. 

8.  Plan  a  direct  mail  invitation  to  select  list 
of  customers — a  combination  style-news 
letter  and  invitation,  possibly  a  4  page  pen- 
and-ink  illustrated  letter. 

Have  dramatic  ideas  submitted  for  interior 
posters.  Plan  window  and  interior  displays 
carefully.  Atmosphere  of  Autumn  should 
prevade  all  displays. 

9.  The  printed  program  should  be  arranged 
in  groups,  each  group  to  present  fashions 
for  definite  occasions.  Devote  several 
pages  to  style  notes  from  recent  Paris 
Openings.  Number  costumes — so  that  cus¬ 
tomer  can  examine  them  more  carefully 
later,  if  she  so  desires. 

Promotion  of  Accessories 
.According  to  C.  I.  Burtanger,  Rike-Kumler  Com¬ 
pany,  Dayton.  Ohio,  accessories  should  l)e  promoted  by 
dramatization  of  color.  This,  of  course,  necessitates  a 
definite  procedure  for  the  coordination  of  color 
throughout  all  fashion  departments.  Mr.  Burtanger 
suggested  the  following  working  schedule  for  the 
Fashion  Coordination  Committee: 

June  1 — Meeting  of  the  entire  committee  to  discuss 
color  and  style  trends  for  fall.  At  this  time  appoint 
the  sub-committee  of  about  five  members,  to  be  the 
working  committee  for  color  promotion.  This  sub¬ 
committee  should  get  busy  at  once  collecting  swatches' 
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from  the  leading  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods,  silks, 
leather  goods,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  color  cards  from  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  the  Textile  Color  Card  Association 
and  assemble  all  the  fashion  material  indicating  the 
color  trends  for  fall. 

June  15 — Meeting  of  the  sub-committee,  to  discuss 
the  various  colors  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Fashion  Coordination  Committee  for  September. 

July  1 — General  Committee  meets  and  approves  the 
color  selection  for  fall. 

July  15 — Sub-committee  checks  again  to  see  that  the 
first  indications  were  correct.  At  this  time  they  would 
also  recommend  the  color  promotions  for  October. 

August  1 — Meeting  of  Fashion  Coordination  Com¬ 
mittee  to  approve  colors  for  October  and  discuss  gen¬ 
eral  trends  for  fall,  as  indicated  by  the  Paris  openings. 

August  15 — Check  to  see  if  all  departments  will  be 
prepared  for  the  first  color  promotion  in  September. 

September  1 — Promotion  of  September  color.  Dra¬ 
matic  newspaper  advertisement,  use  September  1  in¬ 
sert,  battery  of  windows,  meetings  with  employees,  in¬ 
formal  fashion  shows,  posters  throughout  the  store, 
departmental  displays,  emphasizing  the  September 
color. 

He  suggests  the  following  promotional  phases  for 
September : 

1.  Accessories  for  street  costumes. 

2.  Accessories  for  the  new  sheer  woolens. 

3.  Accessories  for  school. 

4.  Spectator  Sports  accessories. 

5.  Introduce  new  shoe  fashions  by  means  of 
Shoe  Week. 

6.  Introduce  millineiy’  fashions  by  means  of 
Millinery  Week. 

7.  Promote  strongly  color  choice  of  the  Fash¬ 
ion  Coordination  Committee. 

Shoe  and  Millinery  Promotions 

Stores  should  begin  early  to  drive  home  the  leading 
fall  fashions  in  shoes  and  millinery — both  are  tremend¬ 
ous  volume-producers  during  this  month.  One  of  the 
most  effective  methods  of  promoting  shoes  is  by  show¬ 
ing  many  illustrated  items  at  one  definite  price,  thus 
creating  the  impression  that  assortments  are  large,  that 
the  featured  price  is  what  most  people  want  to  pay  and 
that,  because  of  the  large  assortment,  every  customer 
can  find  the  right  size  and  correct  fit. 

Bamberger’s,  last  year,  carried  a  dominant  selling 
appeal  in  a  shoe  announcement. — “Some  facts  that 
should  make  your  feet  turn  right  toward  Bamberger’s” 
— elaborating  upon  the  following  points — “If  it’s  style 
you  want — ,  If  it’s  comfort  you  want — ,  If  it’s  assort¬ 
ments  you  want — ’  If  it’s  quality  you  want — ,  If  it’s 
service  you  want — ,”  That  certainly  covers  every  possi¬ 
ble  question.  After  a  few  earlier  announcements,  both 
millinery  and  shoes  are  promoted  aggressively  after 
Labor  Day.  The  following  headlines  are  interesting: 
September  2nd —  Our  fall  versions  of  the  hats  are  first 
of  all  wearable.  (5  illustrated 
models.) 

Finest  in  quality,  detail  and  work¬ 
manship,  sensational  in  price.  Fall 
shoes  by  McCreery’s.  (8  illustra¬ 
tions.  3  price  lines,  $8.50,  $10.50, 
$12.50.) 


"Cheerio” 

O’M’D’ 

O.M. D.  is  this  Old  Man  Depression 
people  ore  talking  about.  When  you 
fellows  plan  o  week-end  in  New 
York  you  con  forget  oil  about  the 
old  boy  at  the  new  Hotel  Empire. 


I  • 


Rotes  ore  from  $2  for  one,  $2.50  for 
two.  Quality  accommodations,  close 
to  everything  you  wont  to  see  in 
New  York. 

Your  Host  will  be 

EMIL  H.  REINERS 

General  Manager  of  the 

HOTEL  EMPIRE 

Broadway  at  63rd  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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September  3rd —  Because  good  value  counts  more  than 
ever  this  season.  Best’s  for  school 
shoes. 

September  4th —  Saturday  sale.  2000  pairs  fall  shoes, 
$2.19. 

September  6th —  For  every  occasion,  for  every  cos¬ 
tume,  wear  the  right  shoes — for 
street — for  afternoon — for  evening. 
September  7th —  Talbot,  Patou,  etc.,  designed  these 
hats  exclusively  for  the  opening  of 
Macy’s  new  French  room. 

Suede  and — alligator  patterned  or 
stitching  so  much  smarter  than  suede 
alone,  as  approved  by  Stem’s  fall 
footwear  collections. 

The  smart  school  girl  knows  about 
these  shoes,  $5.95. 

September  13th — A  new  slant  on  Paris  Hats. 

Semi-Annual  Sale,  1000  new  hats  of 
higher  price  models,  $5.55. 
September  17th — Gimbel’s  proudly  presents  smartest 
fashions  for  those  young  moderns 
who  go  places  and  do  things — May- 
fair  shoes,  $6. 

September  18th — Black  suede  featured  in  our  debu¬ 
tante  shoes — Chic  to  the  ’nth  degree, 
$6. 

September  20th — A  wardrobe  of  operas  from  Best’s, 
$12.50.  (5  types  of  models,  illus¬ 
trated.) 

September  30th — Evening  slippers  are  featured  at  this 
time. 

Coincident  with  the  promotion  of  new  hat  fashions, 
stores  with  beauty  shops  should  feature  the  new  hair- 
dress  to  suit  the  new  hats.  For  one  hat  promotion,  a 
store  featured  a  creative  Vienna  milliner,  who  moulded 
hats  during  the  week  of  September  21. 

The  corset  department  is  an  important  one  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  particularly  in  geting  off  to  a  good  start  for  the 
Fall  season.  The  copy  appeal  should  emphasize  that 
new  foundation  garments  are  specially  designed  to  keep 
the  figure  firm  under  Fall  frocks.  Sales  plans  for  this 
department  should  follow  the  Fall  Fashion  Campaign 
previously  outlined.  Your  first  important  Fall  an¬ 
nouncement  will  be  scheduled  about  September  12.  It 
will  be  followed  with  one-price  promotions,  featuring 
best  selling  groups — such  as,  “For  slim  and  youthful 
figures  of  every  age,  a  simply  swell  array  of  new  foun¬ 
dations,  we’ve  never  seen  their  like  at  $5.’’ 

On  or  near  September  19,  plan  a  promotion  of  small 
accessories— gloves,  hosiery,  jewelry  and  bags,  stress¬ 
ing  the  idea  of — “Alternate  your  accessories,  smartly 
— multiply  your  costumes,  economically.’’ 

For  one  of  your  special  events  toward  late  Septem¬ 
ber,  feature  a  price  event  of  rayon  underthings.  At  this 
time,  a  few  stores  promote  an  annual  Corset  Week. 
Also,  a  September  Sale  of  Handkerchiefs.  On  Septem- 
Ijer  29,  remind  mothers  that  it  is  time  to  clothe  children 
in  winter  undies — the  promotional  possibilities  of  this 
appeal  is  shamefully  neglected.  School  supplies  from 
the  stationery  department  should  be  promoted  along 
with  the  Back  to  School  campaign.  Another  idea  util¬ 
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ized  to  create  interest  in  this  department,  is  an  advance 
promotion  of  engraved  Christmas  Cards  at  a  discount. 
A  number  of  stores  promote  a  September  Sale  of 
Toiletries  during  the  week  of  September  12.  During 
this  event,  schedule  a  dram  sale  of  well-known  per¬ 
fumes.  Also,  schedule  a  promotion  in  this  department 
to  demonstrate  lessons  in  personality  make-up — fea¬ 
turing  a  well-known  stylist  in  beauty.  Hard-water  soap 
sales  are  promoted  during  the  Toilet  Goods  event. 
Several  hosiery  price  events  are  scheduled.  One  of 
these  stressed  the  fact  that  the  hose  withstood  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  73  pounds  before  bursting.  Getting  behind  the 
accepted  best  selling  price  lines  is  most  effective  in  pro¬ 
moting  handbag  sales,  i.e.,  “Just  show  us  where  you 
can  find  better  handbags  at  $5.’’  On  or  near  September 
26,  many  stores  feature  their  first  aggressive  price 
promotion  of  handbags. 

Fabric  Promotions 

During  the  first  and  second  week — stores  announce 
the  “new’’  in  Fall  fabrics.  One  or  two  stores  hold  a 
girls’  dress-making  contest,  tho  they  have  stressed  the 
fact  that  costs  of  the  promotion  were  maintained  at  a 
low  figure.  In  several  instances,  a  fashion  show  has 
been  featured  in  connection  with  an  exposition  and  sale 
of  American-made  silks.  Throughout  the  month,  spec¬ 
ial  groups  of  silks  and  woolens  are  advertised,  usually 
at  one  low  price — for  example,  “Take  a  tip  from 
fashion — place  your  money  on  crepe  satin,  canton  crepe, 
flat  crepe,  $1.29  a  yard,’’  and  “Just  550  yards  of  im¬ 
ported  and  domestic  woolens,  $1.50  yard.’’  From  Sep¬ 
tember  19  on,  the  calendar  spotlights  price  appeal.  A 
number  of  stores  promote  a  September  Sale  of  Silks, 
featuring  various  items  at  different  prices,  and  woolen 
dress  goods  at  special  prices  also  are  advertised. 


Blankets  for  Cooler  Weather 

Moving  Day,  October  1st,  and  the  approaching  cold 
weather  lend  stimulus  to  the  sale  of  blankets  and  com¬ 
fortables.  On  September  26th,  a  number  of  stores  pro¬ 
moted  special  sales  events  in  this  department.  Macy’s 
advertised,  “33,521  fine  all-wool  blankets  in  Macy’s 
spectacular  blanket  sale,  $2.97  (single  size)  to  $10.89 
(double  size).’’  There  were  five-priced  grades — “Qual¬ 
ity  1 — 2 — 3^tc.’’ — listed  in  both  single  and  double 
sizes. 

Less  sensational  advertisements  simply  featured  one 
moderately-priced  item — “Get  ready  for  those  first 
chilly  Fall  nights.”  At  this  time  a  special  promotion 
of  sheets  will  produce  business.  Direct  your  copy  ap¬ 
peal  not  only  to  homes,  but  also  to  hotels,  rooming 
houses,  camps,  institutions,  etc. 


Promoting  Men’s  and  Boy’s  Clothing 

Both  boys’  wear  and  young  men’s  clothing  are  fea¬ 
tured  in  conjunction  with  the  Back  to  School  and 
College  Campaigns.  During  this  month,  the  boys’  de¬ 
partment  should  aggressively  promote  a  moderately- 
priced  school  suit — sweaters  and  knickers  are  also  fast 
sellers.  A  week  before  the  school  opening,  hold  a 
Children’s  Week  of  Sales  featuring  clothing  as  well  as 
large  and  small  accessories.  Before  schools  open,  be 
sure  to  plan  an  event  featuring  boys’  all-wool  jersey 
suits.  This  is  an  annual  fall  sale  with  some  stores.  For 
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the  older  boys,  one  store  advertised,  “Whether  you’re 

bound  for  Prep  School  or  University,  B -  has  the 

clothes  you  want.”  The  prices  generally  featured 
ranged  from  $22.50  to  $29.50.  Incidentally,  school  lug¬ 
gage  should  be  included  in  these  promotions.  In  both 
Back  to  School  and  College  promotions,  utilize  the 
budget  idea.  Price  is  a  real  factor  in  the  purchase  of 
school  outfits  and  if  the  total  isn’t  too  high,  you  will 
sell  the  store  by  emphasizing  the  economy  api)eal.  For 
example,  Hudson’s  promoted — “Two  Smart  and  Econ¬ 
omical  Budgets  of  Young  Men’s  new  Fall  apparel.” 
Budget  Number  One  totaled  $49.35  and  included  a  suit, 
hat,  shoes,  three  shirts,  three  ties,  four  pairs  of  hose, 
six  handkerchiefs,  four  shorts  and  shirts.  Number 
Two  totaled  $94.70  and  doubled  up  on  the  items. 

On  or  near  September  8,  many  men’s  specialty  stores 
announce  new  hat  fashions.  Make  careful  plans  for 
this  department.  Its  September  volume  importance  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  Fall  month.  Men’s  shoes 
are  advertised  in  a  less  pretentious  manner  during  the 
month,  although,  in  a  few  individual  cases,  several 
sjjecial  sales  were  evident. 

During  the  first  part  of  September,  the  following 
idea  could  be  developed  profitably  for  your  men’s 
department.  Today,  men  are  much  more  interested  in 
wearing  correct  ensemble  colorings.  Therefore,  pre¬ 
pare  a  series  of  advertisements  featuring  one  particular 
color  of  a  suit  and  with  it  advertise  matching  or  con¬ 
trasting  accessories.  Window  and  interior  displays 
should  be  used  to  increase  interest  in  this  idea.  Also, 
informative  cards  promoting  the  ensemble  colorings 
should  be  displayed  on  counters  throughout  the  men’s 
departments.  When  a  customer  purchases  a  suit,  the 
salesman  should  immediately  suggest  that  a  certain 
style-number  shirt,  tie,  handkerchief,  hose,  etc.,  be 
bought  to  complete  the  costume — at  so  very  little  in¬ 
convenience  to  the  customer.  This  type  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  will  emphasize  the  store’s  style  knowledge  and 
will  make  men  more  style-conscious. 

This  series  of  advertisements  can  be  preceded  with 
a  forceful  appeal — say  on  September  7 — stressing  the 
Fall  readiness  of  the  department.  Here  list  the  new 
fabrics,  colors  and  style  notes  and  drive  home  the 
completeness  of  assortments  in  your  three  best  price 
lines. 

On  or  near  September  24,  stores  promote  men’s 
clothing  more  vigorously — with  more  emphasis  on  price 

appeal.  For  example,  “M - sensationjd  sale  of  men’s 

suits  of  imported  Scotch  and  English  wools — 2-trouser 
suits,  3  piece  silk-lined  suits,  4-piece  golf  suits,  $39.50.” 
Another  store  included  topcoats,  overcoats  and  tux¬ 
edos,  making  it  a  general  clothing  event.  One  store 
invited  men  to  come  to  its  annual  Fall  sale  in  their 
birthday  suits  (plus  a  barrel)  and  go  home  fully 
dressed  in  a  complete  $100  outfit  for  $59 — one  day 
only.  A  few  days  earlier  one  store  held  a  men’s  fash¬ 
ion  show.  The  success  of  this  type  of  event  appealing 
to  men,  is  doubtful.  During  the  last  two  weeks,  a 
number  of  stores  held  dramatic  sales  of  shirts — ^the 
multiple  unit  idea  being  used  in  several  instances. 

The  promotion  of  topcoats  and  overcoats  depends 
upon  weather  conditions  of  different  localities.  Quite 
a  number  of  stores  begin  to  feature  topcoats  during 
the  last  week  in  the  month.  The  first  advertisement 


Hie  problem  of 
increased  sales  is  one 
of  transportation 
engineering  as  well 
as  store  management 


Today  there  is  a  generally  recognized  need  to 
make  up  for  lower  prices  with  an  increased 
number  of  transactions  to  maintain  volume  of 
business.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  often¬ 
times  plans  for  a  bigger  volume  only  go  half 
way.  For  they  d^al  with  ways  and  means  of 
getting  people  within  the  doors  and  not  on  how 
to  distribute  them  throughout  the  building. 
Oftentimes  the  transportation  service  is  inade¬ 
quate  and  many  customers  just  mill  around  on 
the  first  floor  and  buy  very  little. 

The  problem  of  increased  sales  is  one  of 
transportation  engineering  as  well  as  store 
management. 

This  problem  of  traffic  distribution  has  been 
the  concern  of  Otis  engineers  for  many  years. 
They  have  worked  out  the  means  of  determin¬ 
ing  quickly  and  easily  just  what  is  needed  to 
give  a  store  adequate  vertical  conveyance.  In 
solving  these  transportation  problems,  they 
have  always  kept  in  mind  the  question  of  ex¬ 
pense,  and  have  always  presented  a  solution 
which  would  require  the  miniminn  installation 
and  minimum  operating  cost. 

Call  in  the  engineers  of  Otis  and  have  them 
analyze  your  traffic  facilities.  They  will  be  glad 
to  submit  a  report  telling  just  what  is  needed 
to  handle  buying  crowds.  Their  services  are 
free.  All  you  need  do  is  call  the  Otis  office  of 
your  city  and  ask  that  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  be  made  with  headquarters.  Otis  Elevator 
Company — 339  offices  throughout  the  world. 
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usually  features  the  three  established  prices.  There¬ 
after,  in  order  to  conserve  space  and  if  the  same  price 
lines  exist  in  the  suit  department,  both  suits  and  top¬ 
coats  are  advertised  simultaneously  at  one  definite 
price. 

The  Furniture  Department 

The  August  Furniture  Sale  usually  ends  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  September.  To  wind  up  the  sale  in  a 
bustle  of  activity,  an  extra  bid  for  business  should  be 
made  to  create  new  interest  in  the  event,  via  bargain- 
priced  items.  This  can  l)e  done  by  offering  odds  and 
ends,  and  floor  samples  and  by  promoting  special  pur¬ 
chases  of  living  room  suites  and  chairs  which  came  too 
late  to  be  featured  in  August,  at  a  worthwhile  saving, 
spotlighting  three  or  four  prices,  such  as,  $7.95 — 
$12.95  and  $19.75,  and  featuring  beneath  each  a 
variety  of  occasional  pieces  and  odds  and  ends.  Half- 
Price  Days  are  promoted  extensively  during  the  closing 
days  of  this  event. 

Moving  Day  October  1 

Although  the  August  Sale  banner  is  pulled  down, 
many  stores  continue  to  schedule  special  sales  of  fur¬ 
niture  during  September,  mixing  this  appeal  with 
announcements  of  new  Autumn  styles  in  homefurnish- 
ings.  One  store  plans  a  sales  series  of  occasional  pieces 
numbering  each  offering — “September  .Selling  Event, 
Number  3,”  etc.  One  grouping*  of  Occasional  Pieces 
is  offered  in  each  numbered  event;  chairs  in  one  pro¬ 
motion.  desks,  tables,  lamps,  etc.,  each  grouping  ad¬ 
vertised  separately.  This  campaign  can  begin  Septem¬ 
ber  12th  and  carried  through  the  month  until  the  last 
few  days,  when  the  best  selling  numbers  should  be 
repeated  in  a  promotion  directly  appealing  to  those 
who  are  planning  to  move  into  new  homes  or  new 
apartments,  October  1.  Many  purchases  for  this 
occasion  will  be  either  in  replacement  or  fill-in  Occas¬ 
ional  Pieces.  An  offering  of  living  room,  dining  room 
and  bedroom  suites,  all  at  one  low  price,  should  prove 
to  be  a  worthwhile  effort.  An  offering  of  floor  samples 
will  produce  good  business.  The  moving  day  appeal 
should  be  carried  through  the  entire  homefurnishing 
section,  for  example.  “October  1st  is  New  Year’s  Day 
on  the  home  calendar,  so  check  inventory  of  your 
home  needs  now  and  satisfy  them  now  at  Jordan 
Marsh.”  Don’t  forget  bedding  requirements  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Homefnrnishing  Fall  Opening 

The  homefurnishing  Fall  opening  is  almost  equal  in 
importance  with  the  Fall  apparel  opening.  September 
marks  the  close  of  the  vacation  season  and  the  return 
to  home.  The  customer  turns  her  eyes  indoors  and  un¬ 
usual  interest  is  attached  to  plans  for  redecorating  and 
refurnishing.  Therefore,  in  early  Septeml)er,  after  the 
August  sale,  tell  alwut  the  new  ideas  of  home  decora¬ 
tion.  Announce  the  opening  of  your  newly  decorated 
model  rooms,  in  conjunction  with  your  promotion, 
“Prepare  your  home  for  Fall.”  Schedule  this  promo¬ 
tion  on  or  near  September  8.  Later  in  the  month, 
around  September  20,  plan  another  homefurnishing 
style  promotion — “What  will  it  cost  to  make  your  new 
home  charming  or  the  present  one  more  so?”  Mandel’s, 


Chicago,  in  creating  consumer  interest  in  new  styles, 
adapted  the  old  book  of  the  month  idea,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  stating,  “In  our  continued  story  of  fashions  in 
homefumishings — here’s  a  thrilling  first  chapter  told 
in  our  September  room-of-the-month.” 

Miscellaneous  Promotional  Ideas 

In  college  towns,  a  timely  promotion  featuring 
student  furniture  will  pick  up  extra  business.  This 
market  is  overlooked  by  many  stores.  One  progressive 
store  advertised.  “All  the  comforts  of  home — at  college. 
See  our  model  college  room.”  Another  store  promoted 
an  ensemble  grouping  of  low-priced  furniture  to  be 
used  in  student’s  rooms,  the  grouping  consisting  of 
secretary,  table,  chairs,  etc. 

In  order  to  pick  up  extra  business,  one  store,  last 
year,  adyertised  that  it  would  recover  sofas  at  a  special 
ioMj,^  price  of  $42.50,  chairs  at  $22.50 — during  the 
month.  Customers  could  choose  from  more  than  .30 
good  fabrics.  Today,  when  there  is  a  practice  to  make 
old  things  do,  this  idea  should  lie  utilized. 

Many  stores  have  found  the  promotion  of  completely 
furnished  groupings  productii’e  of  excellent  results. 
Last  year.  Abraham  and  Straus  promoted — “This 
marvelous  colonial  maple  bedroom  complete.  $115. 
After  the  sale,  $171.45.”  The  grouping  included  draper¬ 
ies,  curtains,  furniture,  scatter  rugs,  mattress,  springs, 
pillows,  bedspread,  curtain  rods,  lamps? — 24  pieces  in 
all.  The  items  were  listed  and  priced  separately. 

Schedule  a  special  .sale  of  innerspring  mattresses  and 
spring  to  match  at  a  popular  price.  Beginning  on  Oct¬ 
ober  1,  a  few  stores  promote  a  10  day  sale  of  Furni¬ 
ture. 

September  is  a  good  month  for  radio  business.  In 
advertising  your  line  of  radios,  your  copy  presentation, 
which  is  the  most  important  unit,  must  be  expertly 
handled.  The  entertainment,  service  information — in¬ 
stalling,  convenient  terms,  etc.,  and  educational  possi¬ 
bilities — are  the  features  that  make  the  radio  so  desir¬ 
able  in  every  home.  The  inside  or  quality  of  working 
parts  is  a  superior  copy  theme — since  ]:)eople,  today, 
are  attracted  by  reason-why  appeals. 

The  Rug  and  Drapery  Departments 

September  is  an  important  volume  month  for  these 
departments.  For  example,  the  Oriental  rug  depart¬ 
ment  produces  11.92  per  cent  of  its  annual  volume  in 
this  month :  Domestic  rugs.  9.32  per  cent.  Draperies 
and  curtains,  8.28  per  cent. 

On  September  12  or  September  26.  a  large  number 
of  stores  promote  half-vearly  sales  of  Oriental  rugs. 
Annual  Fall  Curtain  Week,  and  vigorouslv  feature 
special  sales  of  drapery  fabrics  and  broadloom  carpet¬ 
ing.  In  addition  to  a  spotlighted  feature  value,  the 
Oriental  rug  advertisements  listed  less  prominently  a 
number  of  other  values.  Using  fewer  items,  this  event 
was  repeated  in  smaller  space  within  the  composite 
advertisements  during  the  week.  Macy’s  sale  of  drap¬ 
ery  fabrics  and  broadloom  carjjet,  promoted  at  this 
time  in  forceful  advertisements,  carries  a  jKjwerful 
selling  appeal.  The  idea  can  be  adapted.  Smaller 
stores  usually  feature  one  grade  of  carpet,  priced  from 
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$2.95  a  square  yard  to  $4.95 — seamless  Axminsters  are 
also  advertised.  Schedule  a  Fall  curtain  selling  event. 
Here  again  spotlight  one  or  two  leading  values — and, 
in  order  to  raise  the  average  sale,  list  and  illustrate  a 
number  of  other  styles  at  worthwhile  savings,  priced  up 
to  tliree  or  four  dollars.  The  featured  items  should  be 
lower  in  price — possibly  under  one  dollar,  depending  on 
market  opportunities. 

In  a  promotion  of  seamless,  worsted  American  Ori¬ 
ental  rugs  priced  under  $100,  a  store  conceived  the 
idea  of  placing  this  rug  in  front  of  the  elevators  on 
one  floor  and  later  advertised  that  the  rug  lived  50 
years  in  four  months.  In  four  months  over  1,000,000 
l)eople  crossed  and  recrossed  the  rug,  giving  it  the 
equivalent  to  50  years  service.  The  rug  was  sent  t)ack 
to  the  factory  where  one-half  was  cleaned — and  the 
other  half  untouched.  It  was  returned  to  the  store 
and  displayed  during  the  special  promotion. 

Convenient  payment  terms  were  offered  in  most  pro¬ 
motions  of  homefurnishings  involving  a  purchase  of 
over  $50.  Ten  dollars  down  payment  was  usually  re¬ 
quired  on  purchases  of  less  than  $100  and  the  balance, 
plus  a  nominal  carrying  charge,  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$10  monthly. 


Opposite  the  new 
Waldorf  Astoria 


Home  of  the  famous  swimming  pool- 

aiON 

ai  3*^  Lexinqton  NEW  YORK 


The  September  Sale  of  Housewares 

A  number  of  stores  begin  this  event  in  the  last  week 
of  August,  which  will  include  the  first  few  days  of 
September.  The  event  is  continued  throughout  the 
latter  month.  Because  of  the  duration  of  this  depart¬ 
mental  sale  and  the  need  to  curtail  advertising  expendi¬ 
ture,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  obtain  satisfactory 
response  from  the  careful  cultivation  of  small  space. 

Even  turning  back  to  the  years  of  so-called  prosper¬ 
ity,  many  stores  in  consulting  their  records  would  be 
amazed  to  find  such  a  high  un!)alanced  ratio  between 
costs  and  results. 

Therefore,  because  of  the  numerous  items  to  be  ad¬ 
vertised,  it  is  suggested  that  the  illustrations  lie  reduced 
as  small  as  possible — possibly  arranging  them  in  a  re¬ 
verse  plate  border  effect,  keying  them  with  numbers, 
or  else  using  a  very  small  unit  space  for  each  illustra¬ 
tion.  Remember  that  the  more  illustrations  carried  in 
the  advertisement,  the  greater  the  response.  Each  ad¬ 
vertisement  should  also  have  its  featured  values — either 
a  group  of  aluminum  or  enamelware  or  one  or  two 
large  kitchen  pieces.  China,  glass,  lamps  and  even 
silverware  are  often  promoted  in  this  event.  Make 
plans  to  feature  real  values  for  each  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  sometime  during  the  month.  One  staple  offering 
which  should  be  scheduled  in  this  event  is  a  sale  of 
enamelware — for  example,  “5,(XX)  pieces,  old  ivory  en¬ 
amelware,  triple-coated,  heavy-gauged,  green-trim,  89 
cents.” 

Around  the  middle  of  the  month,  many  stores  adver¬ 
tise  a  dollar  sale  of  housewares.  Slightly  later,  the  date 
and  promotion  depending  on  locality,  sales  of  ever¬ 
greens,  perennials  and  grass  seeds  are  scheduled,  the 
advertisement  emphasizing,  “Now  is  the  time  to  plant 
evergreens  so  they  become  firmly  established  before  the 
cold  weather  and  by  Spring  they  will  be  healthy  ever¬ 
greens.”  The  first  advertisement  promoting  fireside 


Is  situated  within  the  zone  of 
ultra  smart  hotels;  Shelton 
guests  live  well  and  are  not 
ashamed  of  their  address.  Re¬ 
cent  radical  reductions  in  room 
tariffs  will  appeal  to  the  thrifty. 
Rents  from  $50  per  month 
upward.  A  room  from  $2.50 
up  daily. 


Club  features  (free  to  guests)  are  as 
follows:  Swimming  pool;  complete¬ 
ly  equipped  gymnasium;  game  rooms 
for  bridge  and  backgammon;  roof 
garden  and  solarium.  Restaurant  and 
cafeteria  service  at  reasonable  prices. 
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appliances  should  appear  near  the  end  the  month  or 
first  part  of  October. 

Store-Wide  Sales 

September  is  a  popular  month  throughout  the 
country  for  Anniversary  Sales.  Hudson’s,  Detroit ; 
McCreery’s,  both  Pittsburgh  and  New  York;  Bloom- 
ingdale’s,  Arnold  Constable,  Loeser’s  in  New  York; 
The  May  Company,  Baltimore;  Joseph  Home’s,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  O’Connor,  MofTatt,  San  Francisco,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  stores  celebrate  their  Anniversaip^ 
sales  in  this  month.  The  opening  date  of  this  event  in 
a  majority  of  stores  is  scheduled  for  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Other  stores  in  large  numbers  begin  this  event 
on  October  1. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  complete  description  of  the 
planning  procedure  for  a  store-wide  event  in  this  issue 
of  The  Bulletin.  Readers  are  referred  to  past 
issues  of  the  Data  Book  and  other  special  publications*. 

Dorothy  Swenson,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  recently  stressed  these  points.  “The  results  of  a 
well  planned  storewide  sale  should  be  at  least  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1.  A  large  increase  in  volume  over  normal 
business. 

2.  Stock  on  hand  at  least  no  larger  at  end 
of  the  sale. 

3.  No  more  merchandise  needs  to  be  received 
during  the  sale  than  can  be  sold. 

4.  Markdowns  should  be  very  little  more  than 
without  a  sale. 

5.  Such  a  sale  should  not  lower  the  gross 
markup.  Cumulative  maintained  markup 
on  stock  at  close  of  sale  can  be  higher 
than  without  sale. 

6.  Practically  all  sale  stocks  remaining  after 
sale  can  ^  turned  back  into  regular  stock 
at  regular  price. 

7.  Number  of  sale  transactions  should  be 
greatly  increased.” 

Mrs.  Swenson  divides  the  plan  into  three  parts — 
publicity  preparation,  selling  preparation  and  merchan¬ 
dise  preparation.  In  developing  these  factors,  she 
stated  that — “Forty  to  fifty  per  cent  more  than  normal 
advertising  is  planned  for  a  sale  of  this  kind.  The 
advertising  expense  per  cent  is  not,  however,  above 
normal.  Often  it  is  below  normal  because  of  the 
greatly  increased  volume.  Direct  Mail  broadsides  or 
postcards  and  Tabloids  printed  in  newspaper  form  and 
distributed  in  hundreds  of  thousands  from  door  to 
door  in  selected  neighborhoods,  are  generally  part  of 
the  plan. 

“Delivery  Trucks  are  decorated  with  posters,  dash 
posters  are  used  on  the  front  of  street  cars,  banners 
are  stretched  across  main  city  streets,  banner  flags  are 

♦Reading  references  are  as  follows: 

Data  Book,  June  1924 — Pages  207  to  210 

Data  Book,  July  1929 — Pages  712  to  716 

Data  Book,  March  1931 — Pages  874  to  879 

Data  Book,  November  1931 — Pages  1034  to  1037 

The  Bulletin,  March  1932 — Pages  169  and  199 

Special  Service  to  Members — Anniversary  Suggestions 

Special  Service  to  Members — Personnel  Contests 


placed  in  sidewalk  holes  outside  the  building,  all  corre¬ 
spondence  leaving  the  store  and  all  packages  are  tagged 
or  printed  with  decorative  sale  announcements.  There 
are  dozens  of  ways  of  tying  up  the  publicity.  Every 
store  has  to  decide  which  yield  enough  to  justify  their 
cost.  A  dramatic  plan  is  made  for  windows  with  their 
posters,  signs  and  price  tickets,  and  for  interior  post¬ 
ers,  ledge  signs,  price  signs  and  decorations.  The  deco¬ 
rative  plan  can  exploit  color.  Tn  the  A  &  S  Great  Fall 
Renlacement  Sale,  the  decorating  department  used  the 
red  and  blue  of  the  French  Colonial  Exposition. 

“The  plan  for  internal  promotion  generallv  includes 
a  rally,  a  dailv  newspaper  for  emplovees,  and  a  contest 
with  prizes  for  selling  and  non-selling  employees  to 
increase  traffic  and  sales.” 

“The  merchandise  plan  sets  nuotas  bv  days  for  every 
department  and  lavs  down  rigid  standards  to  guarantee 
the  rightness  of  the  sale  merchandise,  and  to  guarantee 
sufficient  quantities.  A  committee  made  up  of  at  least 
one  member  of  the  firm,  the  General  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ager,  the  Fashionists.  the  .Advertising  Manager,  the 
Comparison  Office  Head,  the  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager  concerned  and  the  Copvwriter  concerned,  ex¬ 
amine  a  sample  of  every  piece  of  merchandise  in  the 
sale.  These  merchandise  examinations  take  at  least  a 
week.  Every  member  of  the  committee  has  a  written 
plan  for  each  department  telling — 

1.  Description  of  merchandise 

2.  Resources 

3.  Quantity 

4.  Cost 

5.  Terms 

6.  Regular  retail 

7.  Sale  Price 

8.  Markup 

9.  After  Sale  Price 

10.  And  a  blank  space  to  be  filled  in  after  sale 

^  to  make  sure  prices  really  do  go  up. 

“The  advertisements  of  the  actual  merchandise  are 
made  after  all  the  samples  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
committee.  We  have  found  it  impossible  to  follow  the 
old  traditions  in  promoting  merchandise  after  exposing 
ourselves  to  it  in  this  way.  We  are  too  enthusiastic  to 
jam  all  the  items  possible  in  one  page  without  regard 
to  relating  them  and  really  promoting  them.  We  have 
gotten  very  far  away  from  the  conventional  storewide 
sale  pages.  For  example,  to  indicate  the  really  tremend¬ 
ous  preparations  in  the  apparel  department,  we  have 
devoted  an  entire  page  to  dresses  alone,  from  $7.95  to 
$28.  with  21  cuts.  Homefumishings  we  have  given 
over  to  double  trucks,  and  outer  apparel  also.  We’ve 
given  entire  pages  to  shoes  at  one  price,  and  other 
pages  to  fashion  accessories.  Our  promotion  methods 
for  these  sales  have  developed  some  of  the  best  selling 
ideas  we’ve  ever  had — the  first  complete  $100  bedroom, 
with  furniture,  rugs,  pictures,  curtains,  lamps,  and  even 
the  bedspread — was  introduced  in  one  of  A  &  S  store¬ 
wide  sales,  and  made  one  of  the  opening  ‘smashes’  of 
the  sale  campaign. 

“Choosing  a  date  is  the  first  step.  One  inclination  is 
to  build  up  the  leanest  months  by  these  forced  promo- 
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tions.  Another  is  to  time  the  sale  for  a  period  just 
preceding  or  just  following  a  naturally  free-buying 
season.  The  date  of  a  sale  is  generally  chosen  by  an¬ 
alyzing  sale  tendencies  over  a  period  of  years,  especially 
if  a  Spring  promotion  is  planned,  because  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  constantly  changing  date  of  Easter.  To 
these  scientific  deductions  are  added  the  emotional  view¬ 
points  of  the  merchandising  and  publicity  staff,  drawn 
from  experience  in  handling  these  promotions.  It  has 
been  the  experience  of  many  that  February,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  a  hideous  month  to  do  a  store-wide,  month 
long  sale.  It  is  against  human  nature,  in  this  climate, 
to  promote  such  a  sale  or  to  hope  that  customers  will 
buy  freely  at  this  time  in  all  parts  of  the  store. 

The  Theme 

“Abraham  and  Straus’  last  store-wide  sale  was  in 
September.  In  answer  to  the  question  ‘What  are 
jjeople  thinking  about?’  we  developed  the  theme  of 
Abraham  and  Straus  Great  Fall  Replacement  Sale.  To 
heighten  interest,  we  ran  a  series  of  preliminary  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  7  days  preceding  the  sale.  We  headed 
these  ‘Abraham  &  Straus  on  Parade’  to  make  it  plain 
that  what  was  coming  was  our  very  best  effort.  We 
developed  the  replacement  idea  by  showing  photographs 
of  well  stocked  cupboards  and  wardrobes,  with  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  parodies  on  the  nursery  rhyme  about  Old 
Mother  Hubbard.  ‘Tested  Fall  Fashions  at  Guaranteed 
Savings,’  we  promised,  and  ‘Thrilling  Prices  in  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus  Great  Fall  Replacement  Sale — Begin¬ 


ning  Soon.’  ‘You  Can  Apply  the  Freshness  Test  to 
Eveiything  that  you  Buy  in  This  Sale,’  we  said — ^and 
we  warned  that  ‘Economy  is  the  Bunk  if  it  Leads  to 
Junk.’  We  lined  up  typical  examples  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  we  were  going  to  put  into  the  sale.  And  we  put 
great  emphasis  on  the  word  ‘NEW.’  These  sales,  by 
the  way,  involve  practically  all  the  so-called  institutional 
copy  we  ever  use.  We  believe  the  best  time  to  sell  the 
store  as  an  institution  may  be  during  these  store-wide 
sales.’’ 

Cooperative  Sales  and  Fashion  Events 

In  a  number  of  small  communities,  cooperative  sales 
events  are  held  in  September,  sponsored  by  the  local 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  take 
the  form  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  Day,  City-Wide 
Dollar  Day,  or  Bargain  Carnival.  Many  towns  and 
cities  also  hold  Community  Fall  Openings,  Style  Shows 
and  Window  Display  Contests,  featuring  Fall  mer¬ 
chandise.  This  event  is  usually  scheduled  to  liegin 
during  the  week,  seven  days  after  Labor  Day.  This 
year  the  date  would  be  September  12  to  17. 

Jewish  Holidays 

At  sundown.  September  30th,  the  Jewish  New  Year 
begins.  If  there  is  a  large  Jewish  population  in  your 
city,  sales  plans  must  be  made  carefully  so  that  im¬ 
portant  volume  events  are  not  planned  either  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1  and  2,  New  Year — or  October  10,  Day  of 
Atonement. 


ofi/rz 

50  CENTRAL  PARK  SOUTH 
NEW  YORK 

America's  fir^t  truly  continental  hotel  .  .  .  gay  .  .  . 
delightful  .  .  .  different  .  .  .  overlooking  Central  Park 
.  .  .  convenient  to  theatres,  shops  and  business  .  .  . 
perfect  service  and  enticing  cuisine. 

Charming,  comfortable  rooms  as  low  as  three  dollars  and 
a  half  per  day  .  .  .  special  weekly  and  monthly  arrange¬ 
ments  available  during  the  summer. 

In  the  evening,  the  SKY  SALON,  thirty-first  floor  roof 
garden  ...  the  Loveliest  Spot  in  All  New  York  . 
for  dinner  and  supper  dancing  .  .  .  cool  breezes  .  . 
the  city's  lights  twinkling  on  every  side  below  .  . 

Harold  Stern's  marvelous  music. 

For  luncheon,  tea  and  theatre-buffet  in  the  European 
manner,  try  the  internationally  popular  rendezvous  .  .  . 

RUMPELMAYER’S. 

DIRECTION  —  S.  Gregory  Taylor 
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RESUME 


? 

Recommendations  concerning  silk  weighting  are  an  An  efficient  workroom  is  arranged  according  to  the 
imjwrtant  step  in  insuring  quality  merchandise.  {See  flow  of  work.  (See  page  555) 
pat/e  530)  — 


Forecasting  basic  style  trends  by  cooperative  pooling 
of  information  will  materially  reduce  the  hazards  of 
fashion  merchandising.  (See  page  531) 


State  groups  of  retailers  can  prove  helpful  in  solv¬ 
ing  retailing  problems  and  in  opposing  unsound  legisla¬ 
tion.  (See  page  532) 


Training  in  the  departments  is  growing  steadily  in 
importance  as  emphasis  is  placed  on  “better  selling.” 
(See  page  559) 


Scientifically  planned  stock  rooms  are  more  econom¬ 
ical  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  both  the  traffic  and 
merchandising  divisions.  (See  page  563) 


President  O’Connell’s  letter  proves  helpful  and  elicits 
interesting  replies.  (See  page  536) 


Especial  care  must  be  taken  at  this  time  to  check  all 
insurance  and  see  that  the  most  complete  coverage  is 
obtained  without  duplication  and  in  sound  companies. 
(See  page  565) 


State  retail  sales  taxes  hover  like  a  threatening 
cloud.  (See  page  540) 


September  is  one  of  the  most  important  months  for 
promotional  activity  and  the  events  should  lie  planned 
well  in  advance.  (See  page  567) 


Various  surveys  show  relative  consumer  demand  for 
various  electrical  appliances.  (See  page  542) 


A  carefully  chosen  staff  and  consistent  road  super¬ 
vision  make  for  a  highly  efficient  delivery  department. 
(See  page  575) 


Pricing  sale  goods  at  special  instead  of  regular  price 
causes  difficulties  in  the  retail  inventory  system.  (See 
page  545) 


Merchandising  quality  goods  requires  care  in  both 
buying  and  selling.  (See  page  551) 


Display  managers  should  be  real  sales  promotion  ex¬ 
ecutives,  and  should  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
advertising  department.  page  577) 


Analysis  of  a  store’s  market  is  the  foundation  for 
successful  planning  and  for  sound  growth.  (See  page 
582) 


WAKE-UP/ 


The  Keynote 

Of  The  Day  Has  Sounded 


Retail  America!  Wake  up  to  this  resound¬ 
ing  ring,  intelligent  selling — it  is  the  signal 
to  a  higher  unit  sale,  regained  profits,  and 
heightened  efriciency  in  salesmanship. 

Retail  America!  Wake  up  to  the  ringing 
demands  cf  the  day!  Your  saleshody  must 
he  geared  up  to  meet  squarely  the  trying 
conditions;  they  must  be  made  to  sell, 
suggest,  and  act  as  intelligently  as  possible 
— everything  is  dependent  upon  their 
greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

Make  iiitellif'ent  selling  ring  out  true 
and  strong  in  your  otvn  store — this  is 
the  one  way  to  do  it. 

IV rite  today  for  mot 


Willmark  Service,  with  its  highly  special¬ 
ized  personnel  service  and  system  methods, 
will  thoroughly  test  and  correct  your  sales 
personnel.  Willmark,  with  its  unique  edu¬ 
cational  and  research  facilities,  will  con¬ 
stantly  and  consistently  build  up  your 
salespeople  along  the  lines  the  times  dictate. 

Nation  wide  in  organization,  highly  central¬ 
ized,  store-minded,  and  progressive.  Will- 
mark  Service  answers  this  high  calling  for 
Retail  America. 

The  alarm  has  been  sent  broadcast.  Re¬ 
tail  America,  wake  up  and  act!  Will- 
mark  Service  awaits  your  summons. 

detailed  information 


WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  Inc. 

Builder  of  Personnel 


250  West  57th  St. 


? 


New  York  City 


Available  in  Every  City  in  the  United  States 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


Hotel  Pennsylvania  faces  Pennsylvania 
Station  and  has  direct  connection  by 
underground  passage  with  the  station, 
subways  and  Hudson  Tubes. 


Pennsylvania  Hotel 

IS  THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 


OTHER  STATLERS  IN  BOSTON,  BUFFALO, 
CLEVELAND,  DETROIT,  ST.  LOUIS 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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